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PREFACE. 

This book is the result of a conviction that in the study 
of German too little emphasis is laid on the meanings of 
words. When we use a wrong gender, case, or mood, Ger- 
mans rarely misunderstand us, but when we use a wrong 
word, they often get no idea whatever. Emphasis, there- 
fore, is here put on distinctions in the meanings of common 
words, though forms and syntax are not neglected. 

Above all, the book aims to be practical. The ideal way to 
teach German composition is to use nothing but German in 
the classroom. But this presupposes pupils who are pre- 
pared to "think in German," and such students have al- 
ready reached a state of proficiency far beyond the scope of 
this volume, which is intended as a practical step toward an 
ideal goal. 

The treatment does not claim to be exhaustive. As in 
the case of my German Grammar, I have clung to the belief 
that a thorough discussion of important things furnishes a 
better foundation for future work than less intensive study 
spread over a wider field. Though not made for the pur- 
pose of forcing the "direct method" upon teachers, this 
Composition — like the German Grammar and " Im Va- 
terland " — readily lends itself to the use of German in the 
classroom. 

A partial list of the books used in preparing the Composi- 
tion will be found in the Teachers' Handbook, but in the 
treatment of many words and constructions, especially where 
no book sufficed, I have drawn not only on my own experi- 
ence, but also on that of many German friends. 

vn 



viii PREFACE. 

Thanks are due first to my former teachers, Fr&ulein 
Anna and Fr&ulein Minna Sannemann, of Hannover, who 
went over the manuscript with critical care. A like service 
was performed by Dr. Romer, of the Herderschule, Char- 
lottenburg, Dr. Zingler, of the Werner Siemens Realgymna- 
sium, Schoneberg-Berlin, and Dr. Schindler of the Annen 
Realgymnasium, Dresden. Valuable help on points of de- 
bated usage was received from Dr. Gropp, of the Siemens 
Realgymnasium, Charlottenburg. Besides these, I wish to 
thank Dr. Martin Hartmann, of Leipsic, for permission to 
use his name in connection with his letter-writing exchange ; 
Professor Schrader, of the University of Breslau, for exam- 
ining my drawing of the Indo-European languages; Pro- 
fessor Richard M. Meyer, of the University of Berlin, for 
suggestions in regard to Chapter IV, Part II; Professor 
Wilhelm Victor, of Marburg, for explaining his attitude on 
certain disputed points in phonetics ; Professor Sievers, of 
Leipsic, for lending the weight of his authority to some 
statements which might otherwise seem presumptuous ; and 
Dr. Max Walter, of Frankfort, for taking valuable time to 
explain and demonstrate the method he employs so success- 
fully. To Fraulein Hedwig Klatt, of Berlin, I am doubly 
indebted, not only for valuable suggestions upon the entire 
book, but for generous permission to use the results of her 
remarkable researches in teaching pronunciation. 

The anatomical drawings in Chapter III, Part II, are by 
Miss Blair, of the Harvard Medical School. 

P. V. B. 

April, 1913. 



PLAN OF THE BOOK. 

Part I, containing thirty-six chapters, is for study. 

Each, Chapter, except the Reviews, has four parts : (1) Ger- 
man Story, (2) Syntax, (3) Notes, (4) Exercises. 

(1) The Story furnishes the foundation for conversation 
or "direct method" work, and illustrates the Syntax and 
Notes which follow. In connection with the Historical 
Notes the stories give a sketch of German history. 

(2) The Syntax furnishes discussion and further illustra- 
tion of the constructions treated in the chapter. 

(3) The Notes offer a detailed and definite explanation of 
word difficulties. 

(4) The Exercises (a) review the Syntax and Notes by 
questions, (b) furnish Colloquial Idioms for memorizing, 
and (c) give three sets of Idiomatic Exercises to be written 
in German, the last of the three being a connected story. 

Every fourth chapter is devoted to Review, as are also the 
last four chapters, making twelve reviews in all. They 
contain Questions and Exercises, with a note on some idio- 
matic particle like bod) or rooljt. 

Quotations from the Classics, some four hundred in num- 
ber, acquaint the pupil with the leading names in German 
literature. These citations include those which one hears 
most frequently in the conversation of cultured Germans. 

Pictures and Historical Notes serve two purposes. Eor 
those who wish to use them, they furnish excellent material 
for conversation and " direct method " work. Eor those who 
do not care to do this, they make good " breathing spaces " 
in the lesson. 

iz 



X PLAN OF THE BOOK. 

Part II, containing five chapters, is for reference. 

Chapter I gives forms and suggestions for letter writing. 
It should be consulted whenever the teacher wishes to vary 
the regular exercises by work on letters. 

Chapter II furnishes illustrations and explanations of the 
more common ways in which German words are derived and 
combined. It may be used either for study or reference. 

Chapter III gives some of the delicate distinctions be- 
tween English and German pronunciation. It should be 
used discreetly, and only by those teachers who make a 
point of accurate work in speaking. Even by these, only 
one thing — Assimilation, the Glottal Catch, and so on — 
should be treated at a time. 

Chapter TV contains an outline sketch of the history of 
the German language, including a very brief statement of 
Grimm's Law. It should be used only for reading and 
reference, not for study. 

Chapter V includes (1) a few words spelled alike in both 
languages, not treated in Part I, (2) a list of abbreviations, 
familiarity with which will help a pupil in his German read- 
ing, and (3) about one hundred current idioms which can 
scarcely be called literary, but a knowledge of which will be 
of advantage to those who are planning to go to Germany. 

Vocabularies and Index are especially complete. The for- 
mer contain specific reference to the sections where the 
words are discussed, while the latter includes not only the 
syntactical, but the historical, artistic, and literary matter of 
the book. 
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GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 

The letter (of the alphabet), bcr ®Ud)'ftabc, 
The vowel, bcr 93ofaf, or bcr ©clbft'taut. 
The consonant, bcr Sottfottant', or bcr 9ttit'taut. 
The sentence, bcr Safe. 

The subject, ba$ ©ubjclt'; the predicate, ba$ ^rttbifaf. 
The main clause, bcr §aupt'fafc. 
The subordinate clause, bcr ^c'bcnfafc. 
The parts of speech, bic 9tc'bctcfle. 
The article, bcr Sirtt'Ict, or ba$ ®cfd)tcd)t3'roort. 

Definite, bcfttmmt'; indefinite, utt'bcftimmt. 
The noun, ba$ ©ub'ftanttd, or ba$ ©(Mpt'roort. 

First, second, third class, cr'ftc, gtoct'tc, brit'tc $taffc. 
The pronoun, ba$ ^rono'mcn, or ba$ gitr'roort. 
The adjective, ba$ Stb'jcltb, or baS gt'gcnfd)aft3roort. 
The numeral, ba$ Sftumcra'tc, or ba$ 3aljt'roort, 
The adverb, ba$ Slbdcrb', or ba$ Um'ftanbSroort. 
The verb, ba$ %$tx'b(um), or ba$ 3eif toort* 
Strong, ftarf ; weak, fd)tt)ad) ; separable, trcnn'bar ; in- 
separable, un'trcnttbar ; transitive, trattfitiu'; intran- 
sitive, intranfitto'. 
The preposition, bic ^rapofition', or ba$ 93crljalf niSlDort. 
' The conjunction, bic ^onjuTiftion', or ba$ Sin'bctoort* 

The interjection, bic ^tttcrjcltion', or ba$ 2lu$'rufuTig$roort. 
The gender, ba$ ©cfd)tcd}t': masculine, m&mt'lid); feminine, 

tocib'ttd) ; neuter, fftdyiid). 
The number, bic ^a^l'f orm* 

Singular, bcr Singular', or bic ght'galjt. 
Plural, bcr ^lu'rat, or bic 9JicIrr'galjl. 

xvi 



GRAMMATICAL TERMS. XVU 

The case, ber jM (pi. bie gftt'te). 
The nominative, ber 9io'minatto ; genitive, ber ©e'nitto ; 
dative, ber ©a'tid ; accusative, ber 2lf'fufatto, 

The inflection, bie Ste'gung ; to decline, befthtie'ren. 

The declension, bie ©eltinatiotl'; strong, ftarf; weak, 

fdjtoad) ; mixed, gemtftf)t 
To conjugate, fonjugie'ren ; conjugation, bie Soniugation'. 

The comparison, bie Sontparation', or bie ©tet'gerung ; to 
compare, ftei'gern; positive, ber ^o'fittd; compara- 
tive, ber $om'paratto ; superlative, ber ©u'pertatid* 

The tense, ba$ Jem'puS, bie geit'f orm ; present, b(t$ tyx'a'* 
f en$ ; past, baS ^m'perf elt ; future, baS gutur/ (ba$ 
er'fte gutur') ; perfect, ba$ ^erfelt' ; past perfect, ba$ 
^tuS'quawperfeft ; future perfect, ba$ gtoet'te gutur'; 
simple, compound, ein'fad), jufam'tnengefe^t. 

The mode, ber 9Jio'bu$ ; indicative, ber ^n'bilatid ; subjunc- 
tive, ber Son'junctid ; imperative, ber ^ftttyeratitt ; 
infinitive, ber ^n'finitb ; participle, ba$ ^articip'. 

The accent, ber Jptt ; raising and lowering of the voice, bie 

§ebung tmb ©enfung ber ©titntne. 
Position, order, bie ©tettung, bie Drbnung* 

Word order, bie SBortfolge ; inverted order, bie ^n&erflon'. 
"Page, bie ©eite ; line, bie &t\it, bie SRei^c (row). 

Note. — Properly the foreign terms should have the accent on the 
last syllable ; but in the language of the schoolroom the accent has 
been shifted from the meaningless ending to the distinctive part of the 
word. 



PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

WORD ORDER— INVERTED. 

Die fjermannsfdjladjt. 

1. 93or bieten, dtclett .^aljren gab e$ in ©cutfc^Ianb 
nod} feme ©tabte. £)ie altcn £>eutfd)en n>ol)nten .mitten in 
grofjen SBfttbern. Unter iljnen lebte bamate ein tapferer 
§elb, §ermann, ben bie 9Wmer StrmmiuS nannten. 3 U 
biefer 3eit fyerrfcljte in SRom $aifer HuguftuS. £)a er bie 
£>eutfd)en untertoerfen tootlte, fanbte er feinen getbljerrn 
93aru$ gegen fie, 

£)iefer futf)te ben geinb im SEeutoburger SBatbe, aber 

Hermann toartete nidjt auf iljn; er griff bie 9Wmer an 

unb &eroi<f)tete beinalje ba$ ganje rflmifdje @eer. £)a$ tear 

ba$ erfte 90?at, ba% bie 9?8mer in £)eutfd}fanb geftfjtagen 

ttmrben. 2H$ bie ^atfjritfit bafcon nadj 9tom gelangte, rief 

Saifer 2luguftu$ au$: „2td) 33aruS, 33aruS, gib mir meine 

Segionen ttrieber !" 

Syntax. 

2. Inverted Order. — In the inverted order the verb 
or auxiliary comes before the subject. The rest of the 
sentence has the normal order. Inverted order is used 
not only, as in English, in interrogative and imperative 
sentences, but also in declarative sentences when intro- 
duced by some element other than the subject. Eng- 
lish sometimes inverts a declarative sentence, as in, 

Here comes the bride. But English may also say, Here 

1 
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1. The Hermann Monument in the Teutoburger Forest. 

the bride comes, while German cannot follow this latter 
order, but muat invert. 

(1) German ia very partial to the inverted order. 
Often where an English declarative sentence begins with 



Chap. 1.] WORD ORDER — INVERTED. 8 

the subject, German starts with some other element. 
Where we say, I saw the emperor in Potsdam yesterday, 
a German would probably use one of the following 
sentences, according to what he wanted to emphasize : 
©eftern fyabe id} in ^otsbam ben $aifer gefefyen, or, £)ett 
Saifer Ijabe id} geftern in ^otsbam gefefyen, or, Qn ^otfcbatn 
fya&e id) geftern ben $aifer gefeljen. 

(2) Special care should be taken to invert the main 
subject and verb when the sentence begins with a sub- 
ordinate clause. 

If I haven 1 1 a knife, I can't carve. 

s Btnn id) feitt Sfteffcr fyabe, fann id) mdjt fdjnctben. — £t (( e r n. 
When I was still a boy, I thought of nothing but stories of magic 
and wonders. 

911$ tdj ttodj cm Stnabt war, badjte id) on tttdjtf al£ on 3auber* 
uttb 23itttbergefdjtd)tett. — £ e i n e. 

Notes. 

3. Historical Note. — Hermann the Liberator was a German 
prince who had served as a youth in the Roman army. He 
tried to unite the German tribes so as to drive the Romans out 
of Germany, and after the victory in the Teutoberg Forest (9 a.d.), 
the Romans did remain for a time west of the Rhine. But the 
German chiefs were jealous of each other and of Hermann. They 
betrayed his wife Thusnelda to the Romans to be led in chains 
through the streets of Rome in the " triumph " of the Roman gen- 
eral Germanicus. And finally they murdered Hermann (21 a.d.) 
when he was in his thirty-seventh year. In the story in § 1, the 
Germans, bic ©ermanen, are referred to as „bie 2)eutf d)en," though 
this term is of later origin (about 800 a.d.). 

4. English ago is usually Dot with the dative case. 

A week ago I bought this book. 

$or eitter SBodje jjabe tdj bte$ Stad) gefauft. 

Long years ago there lived a man in the East. 

$or groucit 3»al)rett UW cm Wlann im Dfteit.— 2ef f tng. 



4 GERMAN COMPOSITION. [§ 7. 

Note. — When ago is used with a form of the verb to be, German 
generally uses fyer following an adverb or the accusative. 

If s a long time ago. (g« ifl fange Ijer. 

That is fifty years ago. 

2)a«ftnb nun fiirtfgig Safjre Ijer.— SBitben&rudj. 

5. When denoting extent of time, English for is rendered 
in German by the accusative of time. This is often followed 
by the adverb fang. 

For three hours, for a whole month. 

$ro Stimbctt (lattg), etttett gatt$en Sftottat (fang). 

And so he sat for many days, sat for many years. 

ttnb fo faft cr nicfe Xage, faff totef 3afyre lattg. — @dj iUer. 

Note. — Unmodified words expressing time are united with fang 
and written as adverbs (not with a capital) : for hours, for days, for 
weeks, for months, for years, ftunbenfang, tagefang, toodjenfang, ntona* 
tefattg, jaijrefang. 

6. English to live has two German equivalents: ftotjtten 
and lefcetu 

(1) 2Bol)ttett (reg., aux. Ijctben) is used in the sense of to 
dwell, to reside. 

Hive on Charles Street. 3fd) «H>Ijtte ill be* ftarlfhttfte. 

She lived a long time here in Sorrento. 

©tc \)at longc tyier in <3orrcnto gettofyttt. — #etyfe. 

(2) 8eben (reg., aux. ljaben) is used in the sense of to be 
alive, to exist. 

Man lives not by bread alone. 

2)er 3Renfd> lebet ni^t.bom «rot aHeitt. — $ibet, Wtatt. 4, 4, 

He didn't live like others. (&x Ubtt nidjt Wie anbere. — teller. 

7. English to look for, to hunt for, is fudjett (reg., aux. 
Ijabett) with the accusative. Think of the English word 
seek, and do not use fiir. 

What are you looking for f 2Ba3 fttdjett <&it ? 

And I had no idea of looking for anything. 

ttnb nidjtS §u fudjen, bad mar mein <&inn. — © o c t Ij e* 
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8. English to wait for is toarten auf (reg., aux. fyaben) with 
the accusative. Never say toarten fur. 

We waited for you for half an hour. 

SBir fyabett tint ^a(be <3hmbe auf bid) (or <3ie) getoartet 

2?u$ wow i" toon'J wait any longer for him! 

9ber ieijt mart 1 id| bod) ntd)t laager auf il>tt ! — <3t e r ft ci (f e r. 

9. English no, not a, not any, is fettl. 9Hd)t cttt means not 
one and is used only in emphatic cases; even then feitt ehtjig, 
not a single, is preferable. 

Haven't you a pencil? $abett ©ie fetnett SBletfttft ? 

j5e hasn't made a single mistake, 

<£r lyat ^iucu eitt$tgett gfcfyler gemadjt. 

Who doesn't find any, doesn't need to furnish any. 

2$er feine finbet, braudjt and) f cine abgitUef em. — @ t o r nt . 

He did not speak a single word. — <£r fprad) fettt citt$tge$ BBort. 

— §ebbef. 

Exercises. 

10. (a) 1. Decline: ber grofte SBalb, em tapferer ©etb, 
feine @tabt, ba$ crftc 90?at. 2. Give ^e principal parts of: 
geben, feben, nennen, fenben, fdjfagen, ruf en. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 1 illustrate the inverted 
order ? 2. When must German invert a declarative sen-, 
tence which does not need to be inverted in English? 
3. Find examples of the inverted order among the quota- 
tions in §^t, 5, and 8. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 6, 2. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize:!. 2Bct$ fud)ft bu ? 

2. 93or gtuct 3al)ren l)abe id) in ber $artftra§e getool)nt. 

3. SBarten @ie bod) ntd)t tftnger auf mid) ! 4. $d) ljatte 
feine £tit 5. $)a$ fear *aber lange fyer. 6. 3<d) ljabe etne 
ganje ©tunbe gearbeitet. 

' il. (a) 1. A year ago we lived on (in ber) Hermann 
Street. 2. For two hours he looked for his friend. 3. We 
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have waited for you for hours. 4. Augustus lived many 
years ago. 5. For a whole week we didn't have a lesson 
(©tltnbe). 6. But that was long ago. 

(6) 1. For a whole year they lived on Winter Street. 

2. Augustus lived in Rome, hut that was many years ago. 

3. For days I looked for an interesting book, but I didn't 
find one. 4. Will you wait a moment for me ? 6. Many 
years ago Germany did not have a single large city. 

6. What are you waiting for (roorauf)? Are you looking / 
for something ? * 

(c) Hermann ike Liberator. — 1. Many centuries ago 
(there) lived in Germany a brave hero, Hermann. 2. At 
that time (§ 1, line 4) the Germans did not have cities ; 
they lived in huts in the forest. 3. When the Emperor 
Augustus wanted to subjugate the Germans, he sent his 
general Varus against them. 4. Hermann was at that 
time twenty-five years old, but he was already the German 
leader. 5. For days Varus looked for him, but Hermann 
did not wait for him ; he attacked Varus and almost anni- 
hilated his army. 6. That was nineteen centuries ago, 
but the Germans will never forget Hermann the Liberator. 



CHAPTER II. 
WORD ORDER — TRANSPOSED. SIMPLE TENSES. 

Seutfdje Creue. 

12. $)er rBtnif dje @iftortfer, JacitnS, erjfiljft, bafc ttn crftcn 
Sa^r^unbcrt nadj EljriftuS cinigc ©efanbtejbes £)entfcfyen * 
3SoIfc« nacfy SRotn gingen. 5Dort bat man fie, tnit tn$ $olof* 
feutn ju geljen, urn fid) bie $atnpffpiele anpfeljen. $)a fie 
unter ben rflmiftfjen ©enatoren eintge Wdnntt fal)en, bie 
nidjt SRBtner toaren, fragten fie tljre greunbe, toer biefe 8eute 
ba feien. 

9Kan fagte tbnen, e$ tottren gretnbe, bie ftdj burd) iljre 
£reue gegen SRotn auSgejeitfjnet Ij&tten. £)a gingen bie 
©eutfefyen an ben Qf t, tt>^P biefe 9Kttnner fajfcn, unb fefcten 
ftcfy ju ifynen. „3Benn e$ ©affen ju ftiljren ober £reue 
ju tyalten gift/' fagten fie ben 9t8tnern, „fo iibertrifft feiri 
3Kenfd& bie £)eutfcf)en." 

Syntax. 

13. Transposed Order. — Simple Tenses. — With simple 
tenses in the transposed or dependent order, the verb 
is put at the end of the clause. This order is followed 
in all dependent clauses, that is, in those introduced by . 
a relative or by a subordinating conjunction (al$, ba, 
ba§, toetl, toenn, too, etc.). Whenever one of these 
introductory words occurs, drop all thought of the verb 
till every other word in the clause is translated, be- 
cause, except for the verb, the order is normal. 

7 
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I found them when I pat the empty basket* back in the boat. 
3dj fnub fie, ale id) tie leettn SSrtt witfetr in bit Snrfe feijir. 

J am (Aani/ui /or (he severest criticism, if it it only to the point. 
3d) bin bantbat fur tie jdiarffre ftritif, Meuaftc iiur fad)Iid) bfcitrt. 
— SiSmartf. 
Notes. 

14. Historical Note. — In the two centuries after the „©trmann8* 
fd)fad}t M the Romans extended their power beyond the Ehine and 
organized the province Gtrmatiia. Thus relations between Romans 



2. Ruins of the Palace of the Roman Emperors at Trier. 

and Germans became more intimate; Germans often went to 
Rome, and Romans built theatres and palaces in Germany. Of 
these buildings the best remains are at Trier, the residence of sev- 
eral Roman Emperors. But the Germans never adopted Roman 
civilization. Tacitus in his "Germania" gives us a vivid picture 
of German life and customs, the simplicity of which he contrasts 
most favorably with the luxury of the effeminate Romans, 
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15. The English verb to ash is usually bitten or fragen* 

(1) Sitten (bat, gebeten, aux. Ijaben) means to beg, to 
ask for. 

(a) To ask for something is translated by bitten tttn. 
Both verb and preposition take the accusative. 

May I ask you for another glass of water f 
Sxttf id) Sic urn nod) ctn @taS Staffer bitten ? 
I do not ask for my life. , 

3d) ***** "ityt nm roci* £e&en, — @ $ 1 1 1 c r. , 

(6) To translate the English phrase, to ask some ane to do t 
something, use bitten with a phrase, not a^clause. 

She asked him to wait for her. ©ie bat tljn r auf fte $u marten. 

J asifc you not to dragr it (£Ae communication) out too long, 

3d) toft* ®* e r biefeOie (bie 2Jtttteifattg) nid)t $u lange au^nbe^itcn. 

— grc^tag.. 

Note. — SBitte (for id) btttc) is used for English if you please, and » t 
also for you are Welcome in answer to thank' you {bemfe). 

(2) fragen (reg., aux. Ijaben) means to inquire, to ask 
(a question). It takes the accusative or two accusatives. 

(a) To ask if or ask whether is fragen ob, followed by a 
clause, not a phrase. 

Did you ask me something? $abtn ©te mid) etoo£ gefragt ? 

ffe asfced her if she could go along. 

<£r fragte fte r ob fte tnitgeljen ftinntc. 

I also will ask you one thing. 

3d) ttuU* cwd) aud) ein Bort fragen. — $ i b c I, 9tt a 1 1. 21, 24. 

(6) To translate to ask about or ask after something, use 

fragen naety with the dative. 

They asked after his health, ©ie fragtcn nad) f eiuer ©efuttbljett. 

Then I asked about my indebtedness. 

$a fragt 1 td) nadj ber ©djutoigfeit. — U 1) I a n b. 

iVbte. — (a) Remember that fragen always takes the accusative of 
the person to whom the question is put, while fagen, to say to, to tell, 



X 
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always has the dative of the person to whom the statement is made. 
Compare fragten jic tfyre greimbe (§ 12, 1. 6) and fagten ftc ben foment 
(§12,1.12). 

(6) To ask (put) questions is gragen jktlen with the dative. 

Now I will ask you a question or two. 
$ci?t ftelT ity 31}tten cut paav grageu. 

A fool asks more questions than a hundred wise men can answer. 

<$ttt Watt fteUt mt\)t $ragett, al$ Ijtutbert 28etf e beantoortett I flnuetu 

— @prtd)tt>ort. 

16. The English adverb there is usually butt or ba* 
These adverbs, ba and bott, should never be used for the 
factitive there in expressions like there are, there was, and 
so on. 

(1) £)ort is used for more distant places than ba, or when 
the speaker wishes to be more definite. English over there 
is always bort. 

I don't see anything over there. *&ott feI) T id) ttidjtS. 
The fairest maiden is sitting so wondrous up there. 

$te fdjtfnfte Suttgfrau fti?et bort obcn nmttberbar, — Sptint. 

(2) £)a is generally used in cases where no particular 
place is specified. 

There they were without [an] umbrella. 
$a waren fte o^ne [Regeufdjirm* 

27iere stood poor Hans thunderstruck. 

$>a ftattb bet armc ^an^ ttrie bom Conner gedl^rt — § tiler n., ^ 

17. The German ba has several other common uses. 

(1) ©a, (awe?) then } is used at the beginning of a sentence 
to keep a narrative lively. 

And then it broke out afresh. $a gittg e$ ttricbet lo£. 

.4«d tAen Mariette went out and wept bitterly. 

$a ging SWanettc IjittauS uttb tteuttc Mtterlidj.— 3fdjoFFe. 

(2) £)a, Ziere, is less definite than t)ter. It refers especially 
to one's being at home, or back, having arrived. 
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Is Miss Fisher here, please f Sitte, ift Sraftletn fttf djet ba ? 

Fm glad you're here again. 

<££ frettt mid), bag (Sic ttrieber ba finb. 

Here I am again, $a bin id) ttrieber. — $ c b b c L 

(3) Da, as, is a conjunction and is followed by the de- 
pendent order. It is used when as gives a reason. 

As it is late, we must go. 

$<t eS fdjon foftt ift, ntftffett ttrir fort* 

^4.8 fte wasn't here by eleven o'clock, he won't come. 

$<t er MS elf ttyr uidjt ba nmr, bteibt cr au&. — © e r ft fi rf e r. 

18. English to &'£ {down) has two translations in German : 

ftyen and fid) feijetu 

(1) ©tfcen (fafc, gefeffcn, aux. f)aben) means to s&, to be in 
a sitting posture. The place where is indicated by a prepo- 
sition with the dative. 

Where did you sit f SBo Ijabett ®ie gcfeffen ? 

I was sitting on a mountain. 3d) f a 6 ^f cittern Serge. — ® r fl n. 

(2) ©ttf) fefcett (reg., aux. fyabett) means to sit down, to put 
oneself into a sitting posture. The place where (whither) is 
indicated by a preposition with the accusative. The idea 
of motion towards something is often strengthened by the 
particle fyhu 

Where shall I sit f 

280 foil id) mid) $nf efeen ? or, gfr^n foil id) mid) f ei?en ? 

JJere Ae 8al down in Me armchair by the window. 

£ier f e#e cr fid) in ben griptftuljl and f^enfter* — @ t o r m. 

19. English man is usually rendered by bet SKettfd) or 
bet 9Jiamu Never use man (§ 57). 

(1) 5Der SRenftf) (be$ aKenfdjen) is used in the general 
sense of person, human being (Latin homo). 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

$cr SRenfd) benft, ©ott lenft. — ©prtdjtoort. 
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Man errs as long as he strives. 

<£S trrt bet SRenf d), f ofottg' et ffrebt, — - © o e t lj e, 

(2) 33er 2Rann (bie 2R<inner) is used for man as distin- 
guished from woman (Latin vir). It is also the common 
word for husband, ber ©atte and bet ©entaljf being more 
formal. 

He was a real man. <£r ttmr eitt edjter Sttatttu 

Fom Gferman men, say no, you German women, join in ! 

3tyr betttfdjen SRftmter, rufct new, i^r bcutftyett gfrauctt, ftttmttct 
ein!-*2)al)n. 

2%c husband, the protection and refuge of the wife ; the wife, the 
ornament, of the husband. $er SRaittt be3 2Betbe£ ©djui? unb $0rt, 
bad SBeib bed SRaimcS 3te*. — gre nigra tlj. 

Exercises. 

20. (a) 1. Decline : ein rdmtfcr)er ©enator, bie beutfdje 
SBaffe, etntge 8eute, ba$ erfte ^aljrljunbert. 2 - ® ive the 
principal parts of: gefyen, feljen, fein, t)aben, fifcen, fefcen, 
bitten* 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 12 illustrate the transposed 
order? 2. What is the part of a transposed sentence 
that makes most trouble? 3. Find illustrations of the 
transposed order in §§ 17 and 19. 4. Point out in § 12 
three different uses of ba. 5. Find an example of § 17, 1 
in § 15, 2; of § 19, 1 in § 6,2; of § 19, 2 in § 4. 6. Find 
in § 17 one sentence illustrating both § 17, 2 and § 17, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. £)arf id) ultt 

3f)t SucI) bitten? 2. 9Ba$ Ijaben ®ie mid) gefragt? 
3 * 33) fa(J e (Jfjtten, e8 tft nidjt ba. 4. 9Ber toiU nod) 
gragen fteKen? 5. SBitte, fefcen @te fid) bort t)tnten! 
6. 3<efct bin id) hneber ba! 

21. (a) 1. He asked if Miss Fisher were here. 2. I 
asked the man to sit down. 3. As he wasn't sitting at 
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his own seat, the teacher asked him to sit down over there 
(§ IS, 2). 4. And then we asked the man a couple more 
questions. p. As she asked so courteously for the book, 
we told her (§ 15, 2, Note a) that she could have it. 
6. Did you ask after her health ? 

(6) 1. For hours the man sat there in (on) the same seat. 
2. If you are looking for his house, why don't you ask some 



one the number ? 3. The teacher asked so many ques- 
tions, that the pupil asked him to stop. 4. As you aie 
here again, I will ask you to sit down over there. 5. He 
asked me what I wanted, and I asked him for his knife. 
6. No man can answer all the questions [which] a child 
asks. 
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(c) The Germans in Rome. — 1. Many years ago the Ro- 
mans asked some Germans to see the combats in the Colo 
seum. 2. There the Germans saw some men, who were 
sitting among the Roman senators, but who were not 
Romans. 3. When the Germans asked their friends who 
these men were, they were told (fagte man tljnen) that these 
people were strangers. 4. They had distinguished them- 
selves by their fidelity to the Romans. 5. Then the Ger- 
mans went over there and sat down by (ju) the strangers. 
6. They said that no man excelled the Germans. 



CHAPTER III, 

WORD ORDER — TRANSPOSED. COMPOUND TENSES. 

Dictricfj ron Bern. 

22. 3Ute beutftfje ©agen erjfiljten, bap Dietridj Don Bern 
atle anberen Si'bniqe befiegt fjabe. 'Jtorfj anbere ©agett er* 
jfiljten Don ©iegfrieb, ber ben Dradjen erfdjfua. Do beibe 



F 



4. The Tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna. — The most important 
Gothic monument in existence. The roof Is hewn from a single 
huge rock and weighs nearly a million pounds. 

gefben bisljet in jebem Sompfe gefiegt fatten, fitrdjtete fid) 
ber eine nicrjt Dor bent anberen. 
Die fdjBne firiemtjilbe, bie iBtont ©iegfrieba, fagte ifjrem 
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23erfobten, bag er mit £)ietricfy ffttnpfen fotte. ©tcgfrteb tear 
un&eMunbbar, tt>eil er fief) im SDradjenMut gebabet fyatte, aber 
£)ietrid) fd^Iug ifyn fo Ijeftig, ba§ er o^ntnttc^tig ju $rtetn* 
t)Uben$ ftufeen ntcbcrfanf unb nun affo ber SJefiegtc tear* 
3Metrid) fdjenfte il)tn ba$ Scbcn unb feljrte tmeber unbeftegt 
in fcinc §eimat jurttd. 

Syntax. 

23. Transposed Order — Compound Tenses. — With com- 
pound tenses in the dependent order, the auxiliary is 
put at the end of the clause, whether it is an auxiliary 
of tense (liaben, fein, toerben) or of mode (btirfen, Wnnen, 
and so on). The infinitive or participle comes just 
before the auxiliary. 

(1) As the auxiliary is the element that tells mode, 
tense, voice, person, and number and so gives definite- 
ness to the sentence, it is appropriate that it should 
occupy a more emphatic place — the end position — 
than infinitive or participle. Thus German clauses are 
always periodic. (German generally uses the past tense 
in narrative, but in § 22 the perfect is used, the better 
to illustrate compound tenses.) 

He said that he would come. ($r fagte, bafj er fommen ttiirbe* 
What is once printed belongs to the whole world for all time. 
£8a£ eimttal gcbrtuft iff, gctyftrt bcr gatt§ett flBcft auf ettige &&**• 

— Sefftng. 
It was a branch that he had fastened to a dead tree. 

<£$ ttmr eitt &ft, ben er an eittett bftrrett $aum gefnsttbett Ijattc, 

— ©rtmm. 

Notes. 

24. Historical Note. — Theodoric the Great was ruler of the 
East Goths, a German tribe living on the Danube. He led his 
people across the Alps to settle in Italy, and in 490 a.d. won a 
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great battle at Verona (©ern) which left Northern Italy in his 
hands. He established his capital at Ravenna and was recognized 
as the greatest of the German chieftains. After his death (526) 
the Gothic power fell away before the Lombards, who were in turn 
to give way to the more powerful Franks, by whom the first Ger- 
man Empire was to be founded. But Theodoric of Verona, 
Sttetrldj &on Sent, has always been a central figure in German 
legend. 

25. English to be afraid of is fM> f urdjten (reg., aux. Ijaben) 
tunr with the dative. 

He was afraid of the dog. <£* ffttttytetc fid} bo* bem $ttttbe. 

I am afraid of no one but you. 

3d) ffctyte **td) ttidjt, oor fetttem, al$ nur oo* Mr. — $et)'fe. 

26. English so has two common German renderings : fu 
and alfo* 

(1) As an adverb of manner or degree in the sense of 
thus, so is German fo. @0 is also used to translate the first 
as in comparisons, like as good as } fo gut (tote), as far as, fo 
toett (tote). 

I meant it so. ©o Ijabe idj T S gcmeint. 
The concealer is as bad as the stealer. 
%tx #c1jlcr iff (0 fdjumm trie be* ©teller. — @pridjtt>ort. 
But everything that drove me to it was oh ! so good, so dear. 
$od) attc£ toad mid) ba$tt tricb, ®ott ! toat fo $ut f ad) ! toa* fo Keb, 

— ©oetfje. 

(2) In the sense of then (therefore), so is usually German 
Ctlfo, which never means English also. 

So you will come at ten. Sic fommen alfo urn jeljtt. 

#0 toe can 6e as dilatory as we wish. 

2Bir FA nit en alfo f toettlduftg f ctn, tote tot* mottett. — 3 d) t U c r. 

Note. — For that's so, just so, thaVs true, thaVs right, German 
uses the adverb eben. 
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27. English to conquer is ftegett or ftefiegttt. Both are 
weak verbs and take fyabett as auxiliary, but ficgcn is in- 
transitive. So when conquer is transitive, befiegen must be 
used. SBefiegen never means besiege (belagern). 

The Germans conquered (won). $te Seutfdjen ftegten. 
The Germans conquered the Romans. 

$ie $entfdjcn beftegteu btc 9tfmer. 

You must conquer or fall ; conquered by one is conquered by all. 

$u tnnftt ftegett ober fallen ; beftcgt bon etnem tft befcegt tutu alien, 

"-©filler. 

28. English to tell has two common translations in Ger- 
man : erjtifjfen and fagen* 

(1) (grgttljletl (reg., aux. Ijaben) means to relate, and is 
used chiefly of telling stories or relating events. 

You told us an interesting story. 

©ic Ijaben nn£ etnc tntereffante @efd)td)te erjo^lt. 

Fit tell you a funny tale. 

3d) MM cuty erja^len ein SWardjen gar fdjmtmg. — 93iirger. 

(2) ©agctl (reg., aux. fyabett) is used in less formal cases 
for to tell somebody (dat.) something (ace.) or to tell somebody 
(dat.) to do something (clause). 

What shall I tell him ? 2Ba3 foil id) tym fagen ? 

Please tell him to come here. 

$itte fagen Sic tym, bag er fyterljer fommctt foil. 

You didn't tell her of my visit f 

$u Ijaft tyr mdjt iwn meinem JBcfud) gef agt ? — @ t o r m. 

29. English the one(s) has three common renderings in 
German. 

(1) As a demonstrative, especially before the relative 
(bcr or toetdjer), the one is usually translated by the demon- 
strative ber, btc, bct#. The relative cannot be omitted in 
German. 
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Is John the one yon mean ? 3ft 3ol)<WHt ber, ben ©ic meittCR ? 
I am the one who built it. 3$ * m * er r ^ cr c ^ bailie* 

' — Jpauptmamt. 

Woe to the one who (tells) lies. 2Bel) r bcm r ber Higt. 

— ©riUparjer. 

Note. — In more formal style berjentge (biejenlge, baSjenige, gen. 
beSjenigeit, etc.) may be used for the one (who) instead of bcr. It is 
rare in conversation. 

(2) For one, the one in contrast with one or more others 
(anbere) German uses ber cine. 

One translated well, the other didn't. 

$er tint Ijai gut ftberfe^t, ber anbere ttityt. 

The one was a head taller than the other. 

$er cine mar cinen &opf grflfter aid ber anbere. — SBUbenbrudj. 

(3) For one following an English adjective, as the imo 
one, German uses simply the inflected adjective following 
the definite article. It must have the gender of the noun to 
which it refers. 

That isn't my hat; mine is the little one. 
$a£ ift mein §nt nityt ; ber I (cine geljfl rt mir. 

I had a comrade; you'll not find a better one. 

• 3$ 4*tt r eincn Ihimerabcn, cinen beffern ftttbft bu nit (ntdjt). 

— Uljtanb. 

30. English other is usually ember or nucf) ettt* 

(1) Sltlber (*er, *e, *e$) means other when used in the sense 
of different. 

Bring me another cup ; this is cracked. 

SBriugcn ©ie mir tint anbere Saffe ; biefe fyat tintn Sprung. 

He can go some other time. 

($r fann ein anbre£ Wlal (or ein anbermal) getyen. 

What you don't want done to you, don't do another. 

2Ba3 bn nidjt nullft, bag man bir tu\ bad fiig T audi feinem anbern 

$tt. [The " golden rule " in German] — @prid)tt)ort. 
/ cannot do othertoise . $d) fann nidjt anber£. — 2 n t h e v. 
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Note. — English else is usually ember in positive statements, fonfi in 
questions. 

To-morrow he xoill begin something else, 
• Sftorgen f angt er ettuaS anbereS an. — Xfyoma. 
What else, by the Styx f There is nothing else ! 
28a« fonft, betm ©t^ ? 9ttd)t« anberS gtbt'S. — # 1 e i ft 

(2) Nod) eitl means other in the sense of one more of the 
same kind. 9iod} should always be used in asking for more 
of anything. 

Bring me another cup of coffee ; it tastes fine. 
Srtngen ©ie mir nod) cine Saffc $affee ; er fdjtnetft uortreffftd) 
(compare § 30, 1, first example). 

He can go once more {one more time) . 

Gtv farm nod) cinmal gcljen (compare § 30, 1, second example). 

Another bite, and iVs done. 

9?od) einen Sift, fo iff 8 gcftyeljen.— ©oetlje. 

Exercises. 

31. (a) 1. Decline: jeber Sampf, bic afte beutfdje ©age, 
ba$ £)rad)ettMut. 2. Give the principal parts of ': erfefyfagetv 
ttteberfmfen, fdjenfen, juriidfeljren. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 22 illustrate the transposed 
order for compound tenses ? 2. When does an English 
verb come at the end of a subordinate clause ? 3. Find 
illustrations of the transposed order in § 30. 4. Find an 
example of § 30, 1 in § 29, 2. 5. Find in § 26 one exam- 
ple which illustrates both § 26, 1 and § 26, 2. 6. Memo- 
rize the last examples in § 29, 1 and § 30, 1. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. 5Ufo ftttdjte 

bid) nidjt ! 2. totntn bod) fo fd^nctf tote mBglid) ! 3. Qfy 
t)ab' e$ tljm fdjott gefagt. 4. ®er cine roeifc e$, bcr anbere 
nidjt. 5. ©eben @ie mir, bttte, nod) emeu Sogett papier* 
6. 3d) Ijabe gtt»ei @ittc ; ber aftc ift grau, ber neue fdjtoarj. 
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32. (a) 1. I'm not afraid of any man (§§9 and 19, 1). 
2. A saga tells that Siegfried had usually won, but Dietrich 
conquered him. 3. I told him that I had been looking 
for something else. 4. The Germans were not so much 
afraid of the Romans after Hermann had conquered them. 

5. She told me that she would bring another book. 6. The 
one told the other that he did not mean it so. 

(b) 1. Did you tell him to (baft er . . . fotfte) bring an- 
other cup of tea? 2. This is my old hat, but I have 
another one. 3. The teacher told us that this exercise 
would not be so hard as the other one. 4. If it is, he 
will give us another easier one. 5. Perhaps he will tell 
us a story, how Dietrich conquered Siegfried. 6. The 
one was not so much afraid as the other. 

(c) Siegfried and Dietrich. — 1. An old saga tells us that 
Siegfried had always conquered when he fought. 2. So 
Kriemhilde told him to conquer Dietrich. 3. The one 
was not afraid of the other. 4. But Dietrich struck Sieg- 
fried so hard that he sank down unconscious. 5. These 
two heroes are the ones of whom we have heard so often. 

6. Siegfried is the younger one, Dietrich the older one. 



CHAPTER IV. 
REVIEW. 

33. The Germans use the particle benn in almost every 
spoken question. It is not translated in English. When 
it would otherwise come at the end of a sentence, it is often 
followed by eigenttid), really. 

Whafs that f Wa$ ift benn ba$ ? 

Where are you going f SBotyut getyeit ©ic benn cigClttUd) ? 

Really f How so f How so f 

XBaljrHfQ? SB&tefobenn? SBiebennfo?— ?efftng. 

Why does he have to go to Capri ? 

2§arum mu| er benn nadj (Zapti ? — § e t) f <>♦ 

Exercises. 

34. (a) 1. Explain in detail the inverted and trans- 
posed orders. 2. Illustrate each with sentences of your 
own making and also with quotations from the authors 
cited in the text. 

(b) 1. Make a list of the different classes of nouns that 
have already appeared in the German stories. 2. Make a 
list of the classes of strong or irregular verbs that have 
already been used in the German stories. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 3Ba$ ift benn 

ba$? 2. SBer ift benn ferttg? 3. 9Bo roolmen @ie 
benn etgentttd)? 4. SBer Ijat benn nod) erne grage gu 
ftetlen? 5. #ttte, rootfen ©ie un$ bie ©efdjicljte erja^len? 
6. 2Ba$ fudjen ©ie benn, ein cmbreS SButf) ? 

22 
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35. (a) 1. If she asks for another sheet of paper, why 
don't you give it to her? 2. I haven't the book of 
which (toobon) you told us. 3. Where is the one I asked 
for (toorum) ? 4. He was so afraid, that the other man 
conquered him. 5. So I told them that they shouldn't 
ask any more (§§9 and 30, 2) questions. 6. For a whole 
hour we waited for the man, while (tt)(il)renb) he was look- 
ing for his money. 

(b) 1. It was many weeks ago that you told us the story 
of Hermann. 2. As long as (fotcmge) my father lived, 
we lived on (in ber) Charles Street. 3. As the boy told 
the teacher he was sick, the teacher did not ask him any 
questions. 4. A week ago, as the boy didn't have any 
money, he asked his father for a quarter (erne Sttctrf). 

5. Please sit over there where I can see you better. 

6. So he told her that he did not want to ask any ques- 
tions. 

(c) 1. I told him that one or the otjier must conquer. 
2. Please give me another pen; haven't you a good 
one? 3. This isn't the one I asked for; this is an 
old one. 4. In another saga they (man) tell how Die- 
trich had conquered Siegfried. 5. He was afraid of the 
teacher who asked him such hard questions, so he sat very 
quiet in his seat. 6. No man can ask so. many questions 
as a child. 



CHAPTER V. 



WORD ORDER. POSITION OF SRitfjt 

- Karl ber iSroljte in ber SdjuU. 
36. JJarf bet ©rojje befjerrfdjte beinalje bie aanje (gljriften* 
(jeit, ober er fonnte fawn lefen unb fdjretben. 21(8 er dlter 
toltrbe, wimf djte er . bad 



nadjju^olen, was er in 
feiner 3ugenb nidjt ge= 
lemt fjatte. 21ber feiner 
fdjweretf $anb rooltte e8 
nidjt fletingen, bie feinen 
SBudjftaben ju maiden. 
21IS er an feine 3ugenb 
badjre, in ber er ba« 
SReiten unb gedjten fo 
teiajt geternt fjatte, mujjte 
er feufjen. 

„Sa8 lann idj bafitr," 
fagtc er, „bafj meine §anb 
nidjt an bie letdjte geber, 
fonbern an ba8 fdjwere 
Sdjloert getoBlmt ift! 
21ber roa« ftnrb man bon 
einem Staifer benfen, ber 
feinen 9iamen nidjt. fdjrei' 
ben lann?" ©c-dj braudj- 
te fiatfer Sari feinen 9Jamen nidjt mit ber geber ju fdjreiben, 



5. Charlemagne. — From a painting 
by Albrechl Dlirer in ihe Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. 
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benn er l)at tfyn tntt fetnen £aten in bad 33ud) bcr ,3eken 
Qefdjrieben. 

Syntax. 

37. Position of uidft — When ntdjt modifies the whole 
clause, it comes at or near the end. In main clauses 
with simple tenses it comes at the end (e), except that a 
separable prefix follows it (a). In main clauses with 
compound tenses it comes just before the participle 
or infinitive (6). In subordinate clauses it comes just 
before the verb, whether simple or compound (<?) ; with 
infinitive phrases, just before gu (dT). 

(a) I won't admit that, $a£ gebe id) ttidjt $tt. 
(6) I haven't seen him the last few days. 

3d) Ijabe tyn in bicfcn legten £agen ntdjt gefeljen* 
(c) He looked as if he hadn't understood. 

<$r fal) anS, aid ob er nidjt berftanben Ij&tte. 
((2) Tftey efon'« w&ft to $ro. ©te ttJ&ttfdjen nid)t $tt gC^Ctt. 
(e) jETe cowZdw'tf &ee Me wood for the trees. 

<$r f al) ben SBalb bor tauter Saumcn nidjt — @$>rtd)roort 

JVote. — The above rule, and in fact most rules for German order, 
are special cases of the general principle that in the predicate of a Ger- 
man sentence the more important parts come last. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but it is interesting to apply this rule to the many 
apparent peculiarities of German order. The negative is naturally, 
with the exception of the verb, the most important element in the 
predicate ; hence its position. 

(1) When ntdjt does not modify the whole clause, it 
stands just before the particular word or phrase it 
negatives. 

Ton gave it to me, not to him. 6ie fyaben e£ mtr, ntdjt tfym gegeben. 
Who himself is not farther than you, can't bring you any farther, 
2Ber fefbft nttyt wetter tft al$ bu, ber fann bio) and) nttyt tteiter 
bringen, — Sftucfert. / 



# 
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Notes. 

38. Historical Note, — After the death of Theodoric (526) the 
power of the Goths declined, and later another German tribe, the 
Franks, gained the supremacy. Of the Franks the greatest was 
Charles the Great or Charlemagne, as he is also called (768-814). 
(In this book the dates of rulers are usually those of their reigns.) 
He occupies as important a place in German history as Dietrich 
von Bern does in German myths. The last great figure in a long 
line of powerful Frankish kings, he extended the Frankish king- 
dom to include France, Germany, and part of Italy, and on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, the Pope at Rome crowned him Emperor of the 
Germans, the so-called Revival of the Roman Empire in the West. 
But this glory was of short duration. In 843, only twenty-nine 
years after his death, his realm fell to pieces, never again to be 
united in its entirety. 

39. English to help has two common German renderings. 

(1) To help in the sense of to assist is Ijetfett (Ijcttf, ge* 
Ijotfett, aux. Ijaben), fo llowed by the dative. 

Will you please help me f SBttte, tOoUtn ©ic Wtr tydfett ? 

i" can't help you, child. 3d} f aim Mr tudjt tyelfen, $utb, — § c ty f e. 

(2) The English idiom help it is rendered by baftir* For 
the negative either |tidjLpr tti(fli# may be used. 

J couldn't help it. %d) f oimte tndjt bafftr* 
* . %N He can't help it. $er faint utdjtS bafiir. — SBHtbenbrud). 

' ^ Note. — When the English idiom help is followed by a verbal in -ing 
. » {he can't help crying), German usually says simply to have to, muff en. 

I couldn't help believing it. 3d) mujjte e8 gfauben, 

40. English to want {to), to ivish {to), has two German 
equivalents : tooften and roiinfcfyetu 

(1) SBotten (reg., aux. Ijabett, pres., id) totff, bit ttriffft) means 
will, intend to, or want to. It is less definitely a wish than 
ttrimfdjett and is followed by the infinitive without ju. 
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He wanted to go home. ($r tooUtt ttac^ $aufe geljett* 
JFon'J yow tafce off your wraps? SBoUen ©te md^t ablegett? 
J wiW no* — wt'ZZ not hear. 
3d) mill tttdjt — mitt ntd)t ^ren* — #auptmann. 

(2) SBiinf djen is used for the definite expression of a wish 
for something. It denotes an immediate desire, and is 
rather rare in conversation. For purposes of variety it 
may replace tootten, but it is really more formal, to desire, 
while tootlett is more to want. 

* 

What do yon wish f SBa$ Mnfd)en ©te ? 

I loish for a ball for my birthday ! 

3um <$ebttrt£tag taftufdje irfj mir ctncn StaB. 

It is easy to wish for too much. 

man toimf d)et letdjt sum Merftof?. — U I) I a n b. 

41. English to think of is bcnfcn (badjte, gebadjt, aux. 
fyaben) with an or nan. 

(1) !Denfetl an (wjiJiJihe_^cusativg) means to think of 
in the sense of to consider, to remember. 

I didnH think of that. $aran tyabe id) tttdjt gebadjt. 

77ie gallant man thinks last of himself. 

$er bratic SRatttt bcnft an ftdj f elb ft gule^t. — © d) i I I c r. 

Note. — For i" shouldn't think of (such a thing), German says: 
(5$ fattt mir (0ar) nidfjt tin, It doesn't occur to me. 

What are you thinking of? 2Ba« .fallt bir tin ? — © o c t f> e. 

(2) £)ettfett &ott (.with the dative) means to think of only 
in the sense of to have an opinion of 

What do you think of him f 2Ba£ bettfeit ©te bott tljm ? 

That's what she thinks of me I ©o bcnft jte bott mir ! — g r t t} t a g. 

42. In English to #e£ is used in countless ways. Its 
three chief German equivalents are fiefcmtmett, fyotett, and 
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(1) SSdommtn (befam, befontmen, aux. Ijaben) means to 

get in the sense of to receive, to secure. It never means to 
become (toerben). 

What did you get for Christmas f 

2Ba£ Ijaft bit $u 28etyttatyteit bcfommcn? 

He won't get anything from us old people, either. 

Son nnS Vttttn bef ommt cr audj nitytS. — @ t o r m. 

(2) §olctt (reg., aux. Ijaben) means to get in the sense of 
to go and get f to fetch. 

You must get some more paper. <3te tttiiffett nod) tyapitx Ijolen. 

We'll go into the forest and get wood. 

2Bir nioflen in ben SBalb geljett nnb $ol$ Ijolcu. — ©rimm. 

(3) SBcrben (ttmrbe, getoorben, aux. fein) means to get only 
in the sense of to become. 

IV s getting terribly hot here. $ter nrirb e£ furdjtbar tyetj?* 

2fc is getting stiller in the streets. 

Stifle? nrirb e$ auf ben 6traf;en. — Corner. 

43. The English conjunction but has two German equiva- 
lents. 

(1) 3lber is generally used for but, in the sense of 
however. 

He was poor, but proud. (Sr niar arm, aber ftol§. 
They were not tired, but we asked them to be seated. 
(Bit Karen ntdjt ntftbe, abet mix baten jte, ftd) %u fefcen* 

-For many are called, but few are chosen. 

Qtnn btele jtnb berufen, aber menige ftnb auSeroaljlet. 

— S3 i b c I, 2ttatt. 20. 16. 

,' Note. — In the second example above, though a negative precedes 
but, no contrast or alternative is indicated. Stbcr may follow the 
i subject or even the verb and object. 

The adverb but is mtr ; nothing but is uidjt* ate. 

But I won't do it. 3d) aber tite e$ nicfyt, or, 3d) tue e3 aber ntdjt* 
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We live but once [in the world]. 

9ttart lebt nur cinmal in bcr SBcIt — @prtcf)roort. 

One is desperately little when one is nothing but honest, 

9ftan ift berjroetf ett roenig, roemt man ntd)t« ate efyrUd) if*. — 2 c f f i n g. 

(2) ©onbem, in the sense of but instead, but rather, is 
used only to indicate an alternative after a negative. 

He was not pdor, but rich. 

<£* war ntdjt arm, fonbcrn retdj. 

But sfte didn't go pasty but stopped. 

8ber ftc gmg uif^t borbci, fonbcrn blieb f ttfytn. — 3 1 ^ ^ f 




Exercises. V 

44. (a) 1. Decline: $art bcr ©rofcc, (SartS bc$ ©rojscn), 
bic tctcfyte gcber, ba$ fdjtocre ©djroert 2. #ive ^e prin- 
cipal parts of : tcfcn, bcnfcn, fcfyrctbcn, nacfyljotcn, braudjen* 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 36 illustrate the position of 
Tticfyt? 2. Give the general principle for order in the 
predicate of a German sentence. 3. Does the general 
principle apply to transposed order ? To inverted order ? 
4. Learn the last example before the Note in § 37, in § 41, 1, 
and in § 43, 1, and the last example in § 43, 1, Note. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Qi) faun tttcfyt 

bafitr! 2. 2Bo iDotfcn ©te bcnn fyn? . 3. <gr f)at obcr 
ntdjt baran gcbadjt. 4. 9Ba« f ttttt Mr bcnn cm ? 5. §ole 
ntdjt ba« rote 33ud), fonbcrn ba« braune. 6. SSxttt, mem 
§err, lt>a$ toiinfdjen ©tc? 

45. (a) 1. As he would not get his books, the teacher 
did* not help him. 2. She got quite red, but she could 
not help it. 3. I was not thinking of the long saga, but 
of a shorter one. 4. What were you thinking of, when 
you helped that pupil? 5. I didn't help him, but his 
little brother. 6. If she didn't want to help him, I 
couldn't help it. 
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6. The Cathedral at Aachen. — The Carolingian part of Ihe church, 
under which Charlemagne was buried. 
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(b) 1. What do you think of this hat? Isn't it what 
you wished? 2. I can't help it if you did not get a 
good one. 3. She didn't want that little hat, but a 
big black one. 4. I did not think of that, but of some- 
thing else. 5. What did you get for your (jum) birth- 
day? 6. It's getting very warm here, but I cannot 
help it. 

(c) Charlemagne. — 1. When Charles the Great became 
Emperor, he wanted to learn to write. 2. His friends 
helped him and got a pen and paper, but his hand wasn't 
used to the pen, but to the sword. 3. He wished that 
he had thought of it oftener, when he was young. 

4. "I can't help it," he said, and he got quite angry. 

5. "What will they (man) think of me?" he asked. 

6. But Charles the Great did not write his name upon 
paper, but in history. 



CHAPTER VI. 
WORD ORDER. POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

2)er Holanbsbogen. 

46. $art bcr ©rofce Ijatte einen Sfteffen, ber SRolonb i)iefc, 
unb ber gem an alien ftetbjiigen teitnatym. SRolanb, ber 
noi) nxd)t berfyeiratet tear, toottte nadO feiner dlMttty Don 
einem ftetbjug nadf) ©panten bie fdj5ne gilbegunb fyeiraten. 
(5$ merging langere ,3ett, bt eIe 2M e famen SSottn bom 
$rieg$fd)aup(afee, aber fetn etngige^ 3Jiat l)8rte man ettoaS 
Don iljm. $a, eine < 3 e i^ an 9 W& man tf) n fogar fur 
tot, benn man Ijatte tljn tiberatt bergebenS gefudjjt. ©eine 
treue ©rant jebodj toartete lange auf iljn ; enbtidf) ging fie 
traurig in ein Softer. 

SRotanb fefyrte aber fdOtiefctidj) bod) gurtttf unb Ijat bann 
tiberatt bergtoeifclt feine S3raut gefudjt. 2U3 er Ijflrte, 
baft fie Sftonne getoorben fei, baute er ein ©djloft, Don loo 
au$ er auf iijx ftlofter Ijinabfdjauen fonnte. 25on biefem- 
©djtoft ftefyt jefct nur nodj) ein einjiger 33ogen. $)en 
nennt man ben SRotanbSbogen. 

Syntax. 

47. Position of Adverbs. — A single adverb has the 
same position in the sentence as ntdjjt. When two or 
more adverbs occur together, they follow the order 
(1) time, (2) place, (3) manner. (Think of the num- 
ber of letters in those three words : 4, 5, and 6.) Ad- 
verbial phrases also follow this same order. This is 

32 
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7. Roland's Arch o 



only another phase of the general principle for order 
in the predicate, § 37, Note. 

We looked for the honk to-day eagerly everywhere. 
28ir fallen bud Stud) \)tu\t iipcrnll tifrifl oefnd)t. 
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He hasn't been therefor so long. 

(£r tft f lattge tud)t bort getaef en* — g r e tj t a g. 

One often hears in the distant wood a muffled ringing from above. 

3Ratt Ijflret oft tm fentett 2Bafb, bott abetter cin bmnpfeS Satttett. 

--Ut)lattb. 

(1) When an adverb modifies an adjective or another 
adverb, it stands immediately before the word it qualifies. 

It is most probable. <$£ tft Ijfldjft tom^rfdjetitltd), 

Pm much better now. 3efct gej)t e$ mtr titcf bejfer* 

77te ?m7te o/ (rod grn'nd sloioly, but they grind exceeding small. 

(SotteS Stttylett matytn fattgfam, maljlett aber treffltd) f fettu 

— 2 o g a u. 

Notes. 

48. Historical Note. — In the battle of Tours (732) the Franks, 
commanded by the grandfather of Charlemagne, drove the Mo- 
hammedans (Moors) from Southern France back into Spain and 
thus saved Europe to Christianity. But the Moors remained in 
Spain until the year America was discovered (1492). All through 
the Middle Ages, until the time of the Crusades to the Holy Land 
(1095), pious knights used to go to Spain to fight the Moors. Of 
these knights the most famous is Roland, about whom an interest- 
ing group of legends has grown up similar to those of Dietrich 
von Bern and Siegfried. Some of these tell how Roland was 
killed at Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees on his return from one of 
these campaigns. Still others tell the story as it is given here. 

49. English to be called, to be named, is rendered in Ger- 
man by nenncn and fyetfeetu 

, (1) SKennen (nannte, genannt, aux. ijabett) is used both 
actively and passively for to call, while Ijeifcen has usually 
only a passive meaning. 

Elsewhere they call him a hero. 

9lnber£roo ttettttt matt tljtt etttett «§elben. — (3 it b e rm a u n. 

J must call this madness. 

$>te3 mtt J tcfy 28<tytt{tmt tinmen. — # a it \> t ttt a n n. 
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(2) @etfcen (fytefc, cjeljetfiett, aux. fyaben) is used chiefly 
for my name is, your name is, and so on. 

What's your name, please f Stttte, tone tyetfcett (Bit ? 

jHi« name teas Charles. (St I)teff #arl* 

ITere I cautious, my name would not be Tell. 

SB&ftr' id) befonnen, tfeff' td) nttyt ber Sell, — filler. 

iVbte. — In the classroom to be (translated) is regularly rendered 
by fjeijjen. 

What is that in German f SBBie ^eigt ba* auf beutfd) ? 

TPfta* & Me whole passage f 2Bic fjei gt bte ganje (©telle ? — 2 e f f i n g. 

50. The English word time has several German trans- 
lations. 

(1) £)te ,3dt is used in the general sense of duration of time. 

The times are hard. $te &t\ttvi tfttb fdjtoer. 

J force no tim« to be tired. 3d) Ijabe feme 3ett, milbc §u few. 

— $atfer2Btlt}elmI. 

(2) Sine ,3etttcmg, used only in the accusative case, is 
the regular equivalent of English for a time. Compare § 5. 

For a time I lived in Hermann Street. 

(Sine 3eitlattg Ijabe id) in ber gertnannftrafge genwlptt. 

For a time he walked up and down in his room. 

@r gtng eine 3ettlaug in f einent 3tmmer auf unb ttteber. — © t o r m. 

Note. — Do not confuse this with a long time, which German ren* T 
ders simply by the adverb lattge. v \ 

Hooked f of it a long time. 3d) tyke e8 lattge gefud)t. 
Duress answer was a long time coming. 
3)urer* Sfattoort blieb lattge ait8. — # i 1 1 e r rt. 

(3) $)a$ 2Rat (bte 2Rate) is used to denote a, particular time. 

ril be glad to go some other time. 
(Sin anbereS 3ttal (also written em anbermal) gelje td) gent. 
She was wrong both times. 6ie Ijat ftd) beibe 9Rale getrrt* 
Because he had given in the first time he had to also for the second 

time. SBeil er bad erfte Wlat nadjgegeben tyattt, fo mngte er e$ auti) 
jum smeitett WlaL — © r i m m. 
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Note. — Sometimes is always jiUoetlett. Once, twice, three times, 
and so on are etnmal, £toetmal, breimat, and so forth. How many 
times is tote oft. 

Sometimes I eat four times a day. ^VLtotiUn effe id) fctermaf taglid). 
How many times have you been in Germany? 
SSie oft ttmren @ic fd)on in 3)eutjd)fanb? 

Once doesnH count. (Strnnaf tft feinmat — ©prid)tt>ort. 

» 

(4) What time is it? is 2Btebte( Ul)r ift e«? or 2Bte fafit 
ift e$? O'clock is also translated by Uljr. As in the case 
of English o'clock, Uljr is omitted when it is not exactly the 
even hour. 

What time is it ? It is ten o'clock. 

SB&teotel Utjr ift e3 ? or, mt ftrft ift e$ ? @$ ift ae^tt ttyr, 

(At) what time must we be there ? 

tint toteotet ttyr mftffen loir fc^on ha f ein ? 

ifc was Jive o'clock in the afternoon, 

<$£ War fftttf ttyr ttadjmittagS. — SUiencron. 

JVotfe. — In telling the quarter and half hours, German reckons 
toward the coming hour. Thus quarter past twelve becomes tin 
Stertel em£; half past twelve, Ijalb etttS. In quarter to one, German 
counts the hour three quarters gone, and says brci Sttertet eiltS. 
Minutes are expressed as in English, oor or ttad) the hours. 

(5) To have a good time is fid) (gut) ctntttfteren. Never 
say cine gute 3d* Ijaben. 

Did you have a good time ? $aft bit bid) gut amitftert ? 
Fes, Jftad a splendid time. %a, id) tyabe mtdj jjradjrboU amiiftert* 
JTe's having as good a time as a pug dog in a table drawer (that is, 
he is bored to death). 

<$r amitftert fid) tote ber Wlop$ im £if d)f ajtetu — @prtd)tt>ort. 

51. English to marry is translated in German by &er- 
fyetraten and fyeiraten, 

V 

(1) 23erfjetraten (reg. insep., aux. Ijaben) is the commoner. 
It means to give in marriage (to, nut). The adjective mar- 
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ried is always fcerljeiratet, never geljetratet. To get married 
(to) is the reflexive fid) fcerfyetraten (tntt). 

You art engaged ; when do you get married f 

Serfobt flub Sic f djon ; toantt mcrbcn Sic ftd) nertyetratett ? 

/S%6 married her daughter to a count. 

•Sic ^at tyre £od)ter mit cittern (Sfeafett toertyeiratet 

£e wa* never married. <£r mar itic toerfyetrateh — § e t) f c. 

(2) getraten (reg., aux. Ijafien) is ,used actively of both 
man and woman. 



He (she) married her (him). <£r (jtc) \)*t fte (Ujn) gefyefrotet* 

Julia, the daughter, married a land-owner. 

3ttfer( (dialect), bie Xodjtcr, fyat cincn <$tti£!ie{tyer getyeiratet 

— ffiofegget 



Exercises. 



/ 



52. (a) 1. Decline: em SKeffe, feme treue 33raut, letn 
emjtgeS 9ttat, btefeS @d)Io|$. 2. Give *fte principal parts of: 
toerfyetraten, fatten, fommen, fteljen, Ijmabfel)ett. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 46 illustrate the position or 
order of adverbs ? 2. What is the simplest way to re- 
member the order of adverbs? 3. In what way is 
this rule a phase of the general principle, § 37, Note ? 
4. Find an example of the order of adverbs or adverbial 
phrases in § 50, 2. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. SBte tyeigt ba$ 
auf beutfd), auf engttfdj? 2. @te fagett, @ic fatten feme 
3ett? 3. .3ft S¥ Sreunb t>er^ciratet? 4. ©telnet 
UtyrtfteS? ©ret 33tertet ge^n. 5. SBir l)aben un$ pvatyt* 
bolt amttftert. 6. £)te$ tft ba$ (efete 2M, bag td»'S 3l»nett 
fage. 

53. (a) 1. What was her name before he married her ? 
2. Her name was Margaret, but after she was married, her 
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husband called her Gretchen. 3. We looked for the 
glove for a long time over there. 4. He asked you 
politely twice, what time, it is. 5. At quarter to nine 
we are sometimes here at school. 6. The last time I 
went to the theatre I had a fine time. 

(b) 1. This is the last time that I shall ask you what 
that is in German. 2. What do they call a woman 
who has married once, but is no longer (mefyr) married? 
3. It is now nearly ten o'clock, and you tell me that you 
hadn't any time ! 4. Did you have a good time when 
you lived for a time in Charles Street? 5. The first 
time that we lived there, we wanted to stay there a long 
time. 6. I looked for a friend eagerly for a long time, 

but did not find a single person (§ 19, 1) whom I knew. 

« 

(c) The Knight Roland. — 1. The nephew of Charlemagne, 
named Roland, wanted to marry a beautiful girl called 
Hildegund. 2. The last time that he took part in a 
campaign, she waited for a time for him. 3. They told 
her he was dead, but she thought so much of him that she 
never thought of marrying another. 4. As she got no 
news of him for months, she finally went sadly into a con- 
vent. 5. For a long time no man knew that Roland 
lived. 6. When he finally returned, no one could help 
it, that Hildegund had not waited for him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WORD ORDER. POSITION OF OBJECTS. 

t^eiitridj fcer Dogler. 

M. 8f« 881119 Sfonrab ftarb, fannten bie beutfdjen giitften 

nut einen 2Kann, §einrtd) Don Sadjfen, Iter ftarl genug »ar. 



8. The Castle Church at QuEDLrNBiiRG. — The tomb of Henry the 
Fowler is beneath the grating in the foreground. 

fid) ouf bem £l)rone ju befjaupten. So befdjfofien fie, biefem 
@erjog bie Stone anjubieten. §einrid) befanb fid) bamatS auf 
bem ffiogetfang, unb er icu^te nod) nidjte non feiner SBuljl. 
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2H$ fid) tljm Me tiberbrhtger ber $otfdjaft ttftljerten, 
fdjeudjten fie bic 938gel n>eg. £)a ricf gehtrtd) : „3Ba$ tootten 
bic SRitter betm? ©tc §erren tjerbcrben mir ben ganjen 
9Sogc(fang/ 9lber ate man iljm fogte, bafc cr gum Sitaig 
ertnfiljlt to8re, ricf cr au$ : „$)tt gabft mir eaten guten gang, 
£err ©ott, tote tor's gefftflt." ©citbem nennt man i^n 
„©etnrtd) ben SSogfcr/ 

Syntax. 

' 55. Order of Objects. — The order of objects in Ger- 
man is like the English order. A single object fol- 
lows immediately after the verb. Of a direct and 
indirect object, the indirect (dative) usually precedes 
when both are nouns, and follows when both are pro- 
nouns. When one object is a pronoun and the other 
a noun, the pronoun precedes. 

I gave the boy my book. 3d) fyabe bent Jhtabett mem gtad) gegeben. 

He gave it to his sister. (Sir Iwt e£ fettter <Sd)tt»ef*er gegebett* 

She gave it back to me. <Sie Ijat eS mir snrftefgegeben. 

He told me so to-day, himself. 

(Sr felbft \)at eS mir tyetste gef agt* — g r c t) t a g. 

Note. — In the sentence, I gave my brother the book, if you want 
to emphasize to whom you gave the book, you say : 3d) Ijabe ba$ $ud) 
meittem 33ruber gegeben. But if you want to emphasize what you gave 
your brother, you say: 3d) Ijctbe nteincm ©ruber bctS SBud) gegeben. 
Compare this with the general principle, § 37, Note. 

Notes. 

56. Historical Note. — In less than a hundred years after the 
death of Charles the Great, his empire had not only separated into 
the two great divisions later to be known as France and Germany, 
but even the title of Emperor, borne for a time by the kings 
of Germany, had fallen into disuse (899). However, the idea of 
the Empire had not died out, and it was revived later by the 
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Saxon kings of Germany. The first of this family, Henry the Fowler 
(919-936), extended the eastern boundaries of Germany, built 
strongholds on the frontier, and beat back the Hungarians. This 
work of extension and defence was carried on by his son Otto I 
(936-973). In the battle of the Lechfeld (955) Otto defeated the 
Hungarians so decisively that they never again invaded Christen- 
dom, but instead accepted Christianity and later became a part of 
the Empire. Having now united the different parts of Germany, 
Otto felt powerful enough to lead an army into Italy and to 
restore the Empire under the name of " The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation" (962). 

57. The German matt must not be confused with ber 
2ttatm (§ 19, 2). 9ftatt is used to translate the impersonal 
use of they, we, one, you, in expressions like they say, one 
often hears, and so on. It begins with a small letter and is 
always singular. It has for the possessive, feitt, for the 
dative, eutent, and for the accusative, einen. 

They say the man cannot live. 

Wlan fagt, ber Wlann Mnne tttdjt (e&en. 

How do you get to the station f 

SBte fommt man nad) ban Btatyntyof ? 

They sat down at the table, Elizabeth at Bernhardt' 8 side. 

man fetfe ftd) an ben £tfd), (SHfafcety an MeinljarbtS Seite. 

— @torm. 

V 

58. English to know has three German translations f^ ^\ 

totffett, f ettttett, and IBttttett* \ " 

(1) SBtffen (ttmfcte, gettmfct, id) toetfe, aux. Ijaben) means 
to have knowledge of. It has to do with acts of the mind. 
The forms of the present, bit tt>ci§t f etc., must not be con- 
fused with forms of toetfjen, to whiten, and toe if en, to direct. 

He didn't know that. $a£ tvnftt tt nidjt 

I do not know what it means. 

34 toetft ttidjt, mad fott e$ bebenten*— #etne. 
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(2) Bennett (fatmte, gefatmt, aux. Ijaben) means to be 

acquainted with. It usually has to do with what the eye 
can see. 

DonH you know him f &ettttett ©te tljlt bemt tttdjt? 

He does not know you ; but I do. 

(Sr femtt bid) nidjt, id) ahtt fetttte btdj.—-@d) tiler. 

(3) ®5nnen (fonnte, gefonnt, id) farm, aux. Ijaben), aside 
from its regular use as an auxiliary, to be able, can, is also 
used as a transitive verb meaning to know how to do, to be 
master of. It applies to what one has learned to do, and is 
used in this sense chiefly of languages. 

IdonH know (can't speak) English. 3>d) fattn fcitt ($ttg(tfd)« 
He knows German. $e* faittt $etltfd). — £ c b b c I. 

Note. — (a) Good illustrations of the difference between id iff en and 
fbmten are shown in the following sentences : 

SBiffcn tft gut, bodj fonnen ifi beff cr. — ® e i b c I 

2)a« $iibttfam (public), ba« ift cin 2Rann, 

2)er ailed rocig unb gar nid)t« fann. — 2. Robert. 

(b) One of the best illustrations of the difference between fennen 
and. fonnen is the following sentence referring to the paintings in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome : 

The chapel I know right well, I know the paintings almost by heart. 
2)ie jfapelle fenne id) recfyt gut, td) fann bie ©emalbe fa ft ausroenbig. 

— ©oetlje. 

(c) The following sentence illustrates the difference between 
fcnnen and tniffen : 

Give me your names, I wans to know you, I want to know what you 
were. Sftennt eudj mir, id) imtt eudj fcnnen, id) hritt hnffen, toad ujr 
tDar't. — ©rillparjer. 

59. English then has three common German renderings : 
borat, bainalS, ba. Never translate then by betttt (§ 33). 

(1) !j)atltl always looks to future time with reference to 
what has just been said. It is almost like next. 
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Where shall we go then f 2Bo ttottett toir burnt fyttt ? 

And then — my father — what did he do then f 

ttttb burnt — meitt Sotcr — tuaS, toad tat tx burnt ? — ©ubcrmonn, 

(2) ®amat$ always refers to a point in the past. It 
should be used where at that time can be substituted for 
then in the English sentence. 

Then the Germans were still heathen. 
$te $etttfd)ett tourett bamu(£ nod) $eibetu 
You were still a child then, 
$tt toarft nod) tin fttttb bantam. — - § e t) f e. 

(3) T)(X has the meaning then chiefly in a narrative, where 
it adds life and is usually translated and then. See § 17, 1. 

Exercises. 

60. (a) 1. Decline : ber beutfdje fttirft, *wti, c to Sttann, 
bte 33otfd)aft, ber 33ogeI. 2. Give *Ae principal parts of: 
fetutett, aerberben, anbteten, ertt)ftl)ten, ttnffen. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 54 illustrate the order of ob- 
jects ? 2. Does the order of objects in German differ from 
the English order ? 3. Apply the general principle, § 37, 
Note, to each illustration of the order of objects in §§54 
and 55. 4. Find in § 43, 1, Note, three illustrations of 
§ 57. 5. What is the difference between £)atm fyaben ti)ir 
una gut amitfiert and 2)amat$ fyabett totr un$ gut atnttfiert? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ^Bmten ©ie 

gut ©eutfd)? 2. £>a$ roetfc id) ntdjt. 3. $)a,mat$ 
fannte id) it)n nod) nid)t. 4. 3ftan toetfc n MJ* tmmer, toaS 
man toeijj. 5. ©ann roirb man e$ beffer lefen fdnnen, 
6. ©iff en Sie, ob fie ifm fennt? 

61. («)^i. Sometimes one doesn't know what to give 
children for (ju) Christmas. 2. The children sat down 
on a bench, and the man told them a long story. 3. Three 
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years ago he lived for a time in Brown Street, but I did not 
know him then. 4. I know a man who knows German 
and French. 5. He asked for my German grammar 
and I gave it to him. 6. But he gave it back to me 
because he knows German so well. 

(ft) 1. He couldn't help it that he didn't know any . 
{§ 9) German then. 2. Another time I'll work harder 
(fleijjioer) and then I'll know it better. 3. We have a 



good time in [the] school, when we know the questions the 
teacher asks. 4. He knew her, but she didn't know it 
then. 5. After some (enttaer) time he asked her to marry 
him and then they got married. 6. They say they got 
many presents and lived for a time in a beaut if \i\ hpuse. 
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(c) Henry the Fowler. — 1. They say Konrad knew that 
Henry was then the strongest prince in Germany. 2. So 
he asked the other German princes to choose Henry [jUUl] 
king. 3. When they gave him the crown, he was not 
yet called emperor, but only king. 4. But he thought 
of the Empire, when he gave the kingdom to his son. 
5. We know his son, who was named Otto, as the man who 
after some time restored the Empire. 6. That was nearly 
a thousand years ago, but they still call him "Otto the 
Great." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
REVIEW. 

62. The particle nod) is used in German, aside from its 
regular meaning of still, more, yet, whenever the idea of yet 
or more enters a sentence. It occurs mostly in negative 
sentences and is not usually translated in English. 

Who else f 28e? f ottft nod) ? 

He has never been in Germany. (Sir Hat nod) ttie itl $eutfd)fattt>. 

But he didn't begin at once. (£r ftttg aber'ltod) tttdjt g(eid) an. 

— SBUbenbrudj. 

Exercises. 

63. (a) 1. Explain in detail the position of tttd)t; of a 
single adverb. 2. When two or more adverbs occur, in 
what order do they come? 3. Do these rules for posi- 
tion seem to conform to the general principle (§ 37, Note) ? 
Explain how. 4. Does the rule for objects seem to con- 
form to the general principle (§ 37, Note) ? 5. Explain 
how in each of the different combinations of noun and 
pronoun objects. 6. What is the difference between 
-3d) erja^fte meittem ©ruber bte ©efdjtdfjte and 3d) ergfiljlte 
trie ©efd)id)te meittem ©ruber? 

(b) 1. Make a tabulated list of the classes of nouns that 
have occurred thus far in the stories, and add the new 
ones in their proper class as you go on through the 
book. 2. Do the same for the classes of strong or ir- 
regular verbs. 

46 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. $d) bin nod} 

nidjt fcrtig* 2. Datnafe fyattt cr nod) nic baran gebadjt. 

3. SBir Ijaben nod) feme £inte befommen. 4. $)<*$ ift nod) 
fange (&y « 0ood c?eaZ) nid)t ridjttg. 5. SBoften ©ie un$ 
nod) einmal fag en, lute baS auf beutfd) Ijeifct? 6. SBer 
fonft nod) nritt nod) ftragen ftetfen? 

64. (a) 1. Who else knows what this is in German? 
2. We had never had such a good time as then. 3. She 
doesn't know what the teacher will ask her. 4. I couldn't 
help it that he wouldn't help me. 5. They say that a 
German general named Moltke knew seven languages. 
6. I get envious when I think of it. 

(b) 1. I fear you have but a short time to get the other 
books. 2. She did not know him then, but after some 
time they got married. 3. Then her husband wanted to 
live over there, but he didn't tell her, so she didn't know it. 

4. Can you (§ 57*) get paper and pens here, or must you 
look for them down T town (in ber ©tabt) ? 5. I don't 

t know, but I will ask if they are here; then you won't 
have to (mtiffen) wait so long for them. 6. We couldn't 
help (§ 39, 2, Note) thinking of you, when we were having 
such a good (jo gut) time. 

(c) 1. I know but little German; will you please help 
me? 2. I shouldn't think (§ 41, 1, Note) of asking the 
same question twice. 3. She didn't want to get a pencil, 
but a pen. 4. In Germany they know how to have a 
good time. 5. She did not know any foreign languages. 
6. Before he knew her well he called her Miss Smith for a 
time ; then she told him her name was Margaret. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. SIMPLE TENSES. 

/ Katfer (Dtto ber Drttte in ber ©ruft 

Karls bes ©rojjen. 

65. ©er junge Saifer Otto ber ©ritte toottte einft hi 5te 
©ruft $arl$ be$ ©rofeen gu Slacken l)inabftetgen. SBergebena 
fcerfudjte man tljn ba&on abgubrtngen. „2Ba$ fttmntert mid) 
bte SRulje ber £oten?" fagtc er, uttb cr Itefe bte ©ruft flffnen. 
©a fa§ auf golbenem Orotic bte getdje $art$ be$ ©rofcen, 
toor ber ber ttefbetoegte Otto nieberfniete. 

9lfe er nad) etntger 3ett fortgetyen tooQte, gtoang tljn ein 
untotberfteljttd)er ©rang, ein golbenes $reug toon ®art$ JBruft 
gu retfeen. ©a fiet bie geidje in ©taub gufammen. ©tefe 
Zat toarf einen ©fatten auf fein gauges fo&teres geben. 
Unb nadjbem Otto, ber nid)t$ SebeutenbeS gefdjaffen Ijat, 
geftorben n>ar, mufcte man feine Seiche toon ^tafien nad) 
•Slacken brtngen, toetl er neben $art bem ©rofcen begraben 
toerben tootfte ; „©enn," fagte er, „ber SEatentofe fotf beim 
!Eatenreid)en ruljen." 

Syntax. 

66. The Modals in Simple Tenses. — In simple tenses 

(present and past) the modals throw the infinitive to 

the end of the sentence. With them the infinitive never 

takes gu. Modals are rarely used alone as in English 

he can, you must. They should be followed by e$ or 

by some object. In a negative sentence of this sort, e$ 

48 
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may be omitted ; nicf|t is then thought of as completing 
the modal. 

Shalt I show it to him ? Soil id) t4 itjm fleigcn ? 

I cannot, bat you can. 3<i| '"»" Htdjt, Sic abtr touiicn C$. 
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But he couldn't and wouldn't say more. 

$od) metyr forntte er utfl> toottte cr mdjt fagett. — 3f c^of f e. 

Belief is eternal, its form is earthly ; we may improve it, yes, we 
ought to. $er QblauV ift etpig, frbtfdj ift bit gfwm ; fie biirfctt toir 
toerbeffern, ja, tot* fotteu t & — SRaupad). 

J3w£ fte wanted by all means to have it, and they had to call Cinder- 
ella. <$? tooltte e$ abcr burdjauS fyabett, uttb 2lfd)ett|mtte( mu^tc 
geruf en toerbett. — © r i m m. 

Note. — The syntax of the German inodals is simple and uniform. 
English modals are defective ; but the German have full conjugations. 
When we say, J could speak German, we may mean that we used to 
be able to formerly, or that we might be able to if it were not so hard. 
English has but the one word, could, for both these meanings, for 
both past and conditional. German would say for the past, $or 
jrocmgig 3a!jren fotrnte id) 2)eutfd) foremen ; for the conditional : 3d) 
ffimtte 2)eutfd) fyredjen, roerni e8 ntdjt fo fdjnier roarc. So we might 
almost say that the difficulty with German modals is with the English I 
At any rate the exact meaning of the English expression must be 
analyzed before it can be put into German. 
* 

Notes. 

67. Historical Note. — Just as the descendants of Charles the 
Great had failed to keep his realm intact, so the heirs of Otto the 
Great were unable to cope with the difficulties which beset the 
Empire. Otto II. reigned but ten years, and Otto III. (983-1002) 
was only three years old when his father died. During his 
minority his mother and grandmother ruled for him and the 
power and independence of the nobles grew, thus foreshadowing 
another breaking up of the Empire. Otto, although intellectually 
so brilliant that he was called the "wonder of the world," was 
young and impractical, and neglected Germany to dream of the 
restoration of Rome as a world capital, where he was to rule in 
oriental splendor. But his dream was impossible; he accom- 
plished nothing, and died in the midst of defeat. 

68. English to have is rendered in German not only by 

Ijaben, but by fein r mitffen, and laffen. 



y 
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(1) §abcn (Ijatte, geljabt, aux. Ijaben) denotes possession 
and is also an auxiliary of time, like the English to have. 

What have you there f 28a£ fyaft btt bemt ba ? 

I have enjoyed earthly happiness ; I have lived and loved. 

3$ tyabe genojfen bad trbtfctye (SKfitf ; id) tyabe gctebt uttb geltebet. 

— filler. 

(2) @em (toar, getoefen, aux. fern) is used for to have only 
as the auxiliary for intransitive verbs. For a full treat- 
ment see § 166. 

Have you been sick? ©wb <&it Irani gettiefen ? 

The sun had not yet risen. 

$te (Sonne mar nod) md)t anfgegangen.— Jpetjf e. 

(3) English often substitutes to have to for must This 
substitution may take place in the present ; it must occur 
in the past and future, as English has no form of mast for 
these tenses. When to have to in English means must, 
German uses muff en (mufcte, gemufet, aux. Ijaben); Com- 
pare also § 39, 2, Note: 

Pm sorry, but we have to go. 

<$$ tut mix Uib, aber toir miiffen getyett (or mftjfen fort). 

You mil have to translate it twice. 

@ie mcrben eS &toetmaf iiberfefcen miiffen. 

iVo Oh ! or Ah I helped her, she (the rose) just had to stand it. 

$a!f tym bod) feitt 28elj unb 2ldj, ntugf eS cben leiben.— © oetfye. 

(4) gaffen (tiejs, gelaffen, aux. Ijaben) is used for to have 
in the sense of to cause to be {done or made). 

You must have that made. $a$ mttffen <&it madjen laffen. 

Francisca, have the carriage drive around ! 

grangiSf a, (aj? ben 28agen borf atyren* — 2 c f f i n g. 

The baron had had it written up so. 

@o tyatte e$ bcr gtanm anff djretben faff en. — 9t o f e g g e r. 

JVote. — The infinitive after faffen is translated active when a 
personal direct object follows faffen, and passive when the personal 
object is indirect (dative) . 
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He is having his son build a house. 

<§r lafit fetnen @ol)n ein $au« baucti. 

He is having a house built for his son. 

(£r Ifigt feinem ©ofytte ein #au$ bauen. 

/ am having my daughter make a dress. 

3d) faffe metne £od)ter ein $(etb madjen. 

/am having a dress made for my daughter. 

3d) foffe ntetner Xofyttv tin $Ielb ntadjen. 

j4re you having the children read the book aloud f 

Saffen @ie bie $inber ba« SBud) toorlefen? 

Are you having the book read aloud to the children f 

Saffen ©te ben $lnbern ba$ 2htd) toortefen? 

69. English shall and w#Z have three common German 
equivalents : toerben, (often, and tyoftetu 

(1) aScrbcn (ttmrbe, getoorben, aux. fcin) is the future 
auxiliary. It is used only when in English shall and will 
have simple future meanings, whether in declarative sen- 
tences or questions. Compare § 42, 3. 

I shall not be there. 3d) nierbe nidjt ba fein. 
Will she come to-day f jfiHrb fte petite footmen ? 

But nothing will come of it. 

<$£ tttrb bod) nid)t£ barauS nterben. — @ t o r m. 

(2) ©often (foftte, gefoftt, td) foft, aux. Ijaben) means sfcaZJ 
only in the sense of ought to } to be asked to or ordered to. It 
never means will. With foftett the necessity or intention 
depends on some one besides the subject. 

Shall he help you f (Do you want him to ?) 

<BoU er 3tynen Ijelfen ? 

#/mZZ we read on f (Do yow want us to ?) 

Sullen nrir meiterlefen ? 

TTtou sftaft no£ seeaZ. (Somebody else forbids it.) 

$>n f ollft nidjt jfc^len. — 53 1 b c I, 2 2K o f e 22, 15. 

The Union (newspaper) shall be sold. (I will sell it) 

$te Union foil oerfanft toerben. — g r e tj t a g. 
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(3) afioCett (moffte, gerooflt, id) mid, aux. haben) means 
will in the sense of want to (see § 40, 1). It is especially 
common in questions. With molten, the desire or intention 
depends upon the subject. 

Be won't pay attention. (Be does not want to.) 
St wiU nidjt nufDnffnt. 
Bkatl we read on T (Do we want to ?) 
-BoHcn nil tttiterteftn ? 

mil sou please pass the butter t (Do you want to ?) 
Store, uotltn Sie tnir Sic Sutter reidjen? 
If I wanted to do what I should, I could do all I wanted to. 
Senn id) (oolite, tans id) foDte, fonnt' id) nlleif, tone id) moUte. 
— ©Btidjtoort 

Note. — SBoUen means sA<i» only in questions in the first person 
plural. aSoBen totr is much commoner than (utttn rofr. When in 
doubt as to how to translate shall we, use folltn mir only when yon 
can say are we to. Otherwise use rooUen roir. 
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(4) Summary. — (a) The simple future auxiliary, whether 
expressed in English by shall or will, whether in declarative 
sentences or questions, is always in German some form of 
toerben. 

(b) Intention is expressed by tooften wtien the question 
rests with the subject of the verb, by (often when it depends 
upon some person or thing besides the subject. 

(c) .In general when in English you can substitute a form 
of is going to, use toerben ; a form of want to, use tooften ; 
and a form of ought to, use f often. 

Exercises. 

70. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 65 illustrate uses of 
the modals ? • 2. What causes the chief trouble when 
we translate English modals into German? 3. Find 
illustrations of the use of modals in § 15, 2, a, § 15, 2, b, 
Note b, § 26, 2, § 27, § 28, 1, § 30, 1 (two examples), § 33, 
§ 39, 1 and 2, § 40, 1, § 42, 2, § 49, 1, § 50, 3, and § 58, 1 
and 3. The frequency of these illustrations shows how 
common, and so how important, is the use of modals. 
4. Find in § 68,- 3 an illustration of § 39, 1. 5. Memorize 
the last example in § 69, 3. 

(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. $ft er ge* 

gangen, ober ift er nod) ba? 2. Soften <Ste ba$ madjen 
faff en? v 3. SBoften ttrir Ijeute abenb to* Sweater getyen? 

4. SBerben bie anberen Ijeute abenb tm Sweater fein? 

5. ©oft tdj ehten neuen 3lngug madjen faffen? 6. Qa, 
ba% miiffen @te. 

V 

71. (a) 1. Shall we sit down over there and tell the 
little girl a story ? 2. Shall I ask you some more ques- 
tions ? 3. Will he have to have a new suit ? 4. Yes, 
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he will have to have a new one made. 5. Has he gone 
to the tailor, or will he come home first? 6. Will you 
tell me what to do (§ 69, 2) ? 

(b) 1. The next time I shall have to have a better suit 
made. 2. When he had been in Germany for a time, he 
had to have a new one made. 3. Shall we wait for ttuf 
others or will you look for them ? 4. Mr. Brown;' shall 
we translate the next page for to-morrow? 5. He shall 
not marry her; they will be unhappy. 6. Will you 
please tell me how I shall get all these books ? 

(c) The Third Otto.—l. Shall I tell you the story of 
Otto the Third, or shall we read it ? 2. After Otto had 
had the vault of Charles the Great opened, he returned to 
Italy. 3. He was not afraid of the Italians, but he 
had to conquer them to maintain himself on the throne. 
4. After he died, they (§ 57) carried his body to Aachen 
and buried him beside Charlemagne. 5. If you read 
history, you will learn how long he lived. 6. Will you 
do that, or shall I have to tell you [it] ? 



CHAPTER X. 
THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

Die Holcmbfaulen. 

72. $m 9Jttttetatter fatten bte beutfcfan ©ttibte nur toenige 
9ierf)te. 3uerft burften fie fcin ©eridjt fatten; ba% fonnte nur 
bcr ®8ntg tun. Slber [filter btaurfjten bic Saifer fauftg ®etb, 
toenn fie Sneg fuljren tootften, unb ba faben fie oft an bie 
©tftbte 9?ec^te berfaufen miiffen, urn ba$ ®etb gu erfatten. 
$)ie ©ttrger gaben iljr ®etb gem fiir ba$ $lt6)t, eigene ©eridjte 
fatten in biirfen. 

2luf biefe SBeife faben fid) triete ©tttbte com faiferlicfan 
®erid)t befreien fflnnen, unb fie faben at$ ©innbitb biefer 
greifait auf bem SKarftpIafe ba$ ©tanbbitb eineS riefigen 
Slitters erridjten biirfen. ©old) ein SRiefenftanbbitb fann 
man faute nod) in trieten beuifdjen ©tabten fefan. 3D?an 
nennt e$ eine 9iofanbfaute ober Moft einen SRotanb. 

Syntax. . 

73. The Modals in Compound Tenses. — Compound 
tenses of the modals, when not used with another verb, 
are regular. 

I couldn't. 3d) fyabe e$ tttdjt gefomtt. 

J have sung what I ought to. 

28ad id) gefoUt (fabe), )aV id) geftrogetu — Uljlanb. 

(1) When used in compound tenses with another verb, 

the past participle of German modals has the same 

form as the infinitive. This participle with infinitive 

66 
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12. The Roland at Bremen. 
„HoIq«& Set Sttf am Hatljans jn Bremen." — H 8* e 
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form always follows the main verb (" two infinitives "), 
exactly the reverse of the English order. 

Did you want to go f $aben <Sic gefyen tootten ? 

We had to stand for half an hour. 

(Sine Ijalbe ©rmtbe tyaben ittir fte^en mftffen. -J|oma. 

/ havenH yet been able to bid you welcome. 

3<ft fyabe bid) nod) nid)t miUfomnteit fyeiften ffltmen.— 2efftn0. 

(2) In the dependent order the tense auxiliary (Ijabeu 
or toerben), instead of standing at the end of the clause, 
comes just before the two or more infinitives. 

I think that we shall have to go. 

3d) gtatsbe, bag mir merben geljea mftffen. 

He said that he could not do it. 

@r fagte, bag er e£ ntd)t tyabe tun tfmten. 

Few £noio that you wanted to have me murdered. 

3ty* **!& &*ft tyf mid) Ijabi ermorben laffett ttoUen. — <§ d) i U c r. 

Notes. 

74. Historical Note. — One of the greatest influences in medieval 
and modern history is the growth of the towns. In Germany they 
originated under Henry the Fowler as fortified places for markets 
and fairs, and grew rapidly in importance. Soon they began. to 
secure by war and purchase "charters of liberties," which gave 
them their own courts and often municipal freedom (exemption 
from imperial taxation). They were called free cities of the Empire, 
and a Roland statue was the emblem of this independence. Later 
most of these cities belonged to a powerful league, the Hansa or 
Hanseatic league, whose flag floated for centuries over a majority 
of the ships in the North Sea. Three of these free cities, Ham* 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, entered the German Empire in 1871 
on a basis of equality with the other states of the present German 
Empire. 

75. English may is variously rendered in German. 

(1) ©tirfett (burfte, geburft, id) barf, aux. Ijabett) is used 
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when may denotes permission. !©ttrfctt never means dare 
(roagen)- 

You may go now. %ti$t bftrfett <5ie geljett. 

May people go through here f $arf matt ^ier bttrdjgeljtn ? 

But if I may ask a favor, I ask just one thing. 

$oty barf id) bitten, Mtt' id) eitt$» — © o c t fj e. 

(2) $8tmen (fotmte, gefotmt, id) farm, aux. fyabett ; not to 
be confused with fetmett, § 58, 2) and mflgett (modjte, gemodjt, 
id) mag, aux. Ijabett) are used for may chiefly with to be. 

That may be. $ad faun fein, or bad mag fem. 
Itmaybe. (S3 mag fein,— gretjtag. 

Note. — The commonest meaning of fomten is English can, to be 
able. SJtbgett is commonly used for to like. See below, § 76. 

(3) Where perhaps can be used in English instead of 
may, or where may is emphasized, indicating doubt, Diet* 
tetdjt is generally used in place of an auxiliary to translate 
may. 

It may rain to-morrow. $tel(eid)t regnet e£ morgen. 
We may be too late. SteKeityt fommett ttrir $ts fo&t. 
These people may have speculated carelessly, may be. 
$iefe fiettte Ijabett fcuelietdji feidjtftttttig fpefttftert, mag fein. 

— SBUmarcf. 

(4) Summary. — When denoting permission, may is al- 
ways some form of bitrfen. When it denotes possibility 
(perhaps), German uses trietteidjt. Other uses are practically 
limited to, Tliat may be, which German renders : !Da$ fatttt 
fein, or less frequently, $)a$ mag fein, 

i 

76. English to like has three common German renderings. 
(1) SDWgett (modjte, gemodjt, id) mag, aux. fyabett) is 

employed for most uses of English to like with a direct 
object. ®em l)aben may also be used. Compare § 76, 2 
below. 



A 
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Don't you like Tannhauser? 

SJtfgen Sic Sannljftnfer ntdjt? or $abett ©ic Xatmljattfer ntdjt gem? 

Fou aow'f Wifce Tier any more? 

$n ntagft ftc turn ntdjt ntefyr ?— §auptma ntu 

Father likes you, too. 

SRein ©ater jjat <$ndj andj gent, — © e r ft a d* c r. 

(2) Where English has to like followed by an infinitive, 
/ like to sing, German uses simply the finite verb with the 
adverb gem, / sing gladly. ®em is compared: lieber, 
rather, to like better to, to prefer to; am tiebften, to like best to. 

Do you like to study German? Semen <3te gem $>eutfd) ? 
She'd rather play the piano. <3ie \pitlt lieber #labter. 
I like best to sing. 3d) ftnge ant ftebfteu* 
J don't like to do it. 3d) ttt^ tttyt gem. — # c b b c f. 

(3) ©efaCen (geftet, gefatten, er geftittt, aux.' fyxbett), 

always with the dative, is used where English can use a 
form of to please in place of like. 

How did you like the play? 

£$ie \)at ^ntn bad @djaatyiel gef alien ? 

fte doesn^ seem to like that. $a$ fdjeini il)ttt md)t 3tt gefatten. 

Annie, of Tharau is the girl I like. 

&nnd)en Don X^attm ift f Me ntir geffiHt— Qaty. 

iVote. — Never use g(etd)en (glicf), gegHtfjen, aux. Ijaben, always with 
the dative) for to like, ©teidjen means to be like, to look like, never 
to like. 

He looks like his father. (Sr gleidjt feittem $ater. 

My heart is just like the sea. 

Sftetn £erg glettfjt ganj bcm 2Reere. — £ e i n e. 

(4) Summary. — 3Kfigen and gem (tjaben) are used inter- 
changeably for to like.' When English like means not so 
much fondness for as pleasure in, that is, when it can be 
rendered by to be pleased with, German uses gefatten. 
©letdjett is never used for to like. 

77. English to do has two common German renderings : 
madjett and tun. 
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13. The Roland at Halle. 
„gu fjatte auf &em MTartt, 

Va $e\i etn grofjer Stefe." — £J 



Il 
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* 

(1) SDtadjen (reg., aux. fyabett) contains an idea of definite 
accomplishment, of making something. It is a bit more con- 
crete than tUTt. 

You've done a fine job ! $a Ijoft bts etomS <3d)5ne£ gemadjt ! 
iJe dtdrc'j do that. $a$ Ijat cr mdjt gemadjt. 

TFA«£ caw fee done is being done. 

2$a3 ba gemadjt tuerben faun, tuirb gemadjt. — S3 1 8 m a r & 

JVbte. —Sun can be used in all the above cases, but madden is 
preferable. 

,(2) Jun (tat, getatt, aux. Ijabett) can be used in most 
cases for English to do. It must be used when do replaces 
another *verb. 

Children, what are you doing f You mustn't do that ! 

SHnber, itm3 madjt (or tut) tyr bemt ba ? $a£ mfl^t tljr tttdjt tun. 

ifc is forbidden to smoke here, but they do it just the same, 

<££ ift berboten, Ijfer £ts raudjen, abet man tut e$ bod). 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them. SJHeS mm, itm£ tyr tooUt, bag end) bie ficutc tun foflen, 
ba$ tut tyr tyttett. — 93ibet, Wtatt 7, 12. 

iVbte. — As auxiliary in the indicative or interrogative, do is ren- 
dered in German by the simple verb. In the imperative, emphatic do 
is usually bod). 

Do you play the piano f @pielen ©ie $fa trier? 

Your hands don't look it. 

(Sure $anbe feljett nid)t banad) au«. — ©erftacf er. 

Oh I do see I do see ! 

Of) ! fefyett @ie boc^ ! ©eljen ©ie boc^ ! — 2 c f f i n g. 

Exercises. 

78. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 72 illustrate compound 
tenses of modals ? 2. What is the chief difference be- 
tween compound tenses of English and German modals 
when not followed by another verb ? 3. Does the " two 
infinitives" construction seem to conform to the general 
principle, § 37, Note ? 4. Verify with the last example 
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in § 73, 1 the rule about reversing the English order of 
the verbs in translating into German. . 5. Find in § 75, 1 
an illustration of § 15, 1. 

(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. §abctl ©te e$ 

tiidjt tun ffltmen? 2. 5Wein, id) Ijabe e$ ntdjt gefonnt. 

3. £)arf id) 3?tmen tyetfen? 3d) tu f e3 gem. 4. $)a$ 
SBudj gef&ttt mtr, abcr td) mag ben getben tttrfjt. 5. £)a$ 
fann fcin, abcr bietfetdjt toerben <Ste cin beffereS finben ffln* 
nen* 6. @r fann ntdjt bafur, bafc cr fcinem SSatcr gtetdjt. 

79. (a) 1. May I ask if you will wait for us? 2. It 
may be that we shall be able to have a good time. 3. I 
may go to the theatre; how did you like the play? 

4. I liked " William Tell " very much ; I like to go to the 
theatre. 5. She likes to sing ; has she been able to hear 
the opera? 6. I don't know a single soul (§§9 and 19, 1) 
who looks like me. 

(b) 1. He may be able to think of the right word. 
2. May I ask you to sit down there and tell us the story 
of Siegfried? 3. She likes to tell stories to the pupils, 
but she doesn't know any German. 4. In the theatre 
they always know it, if the public likes the play. 5. May 
we ask you if you like Wagner's operas? 6. I don't 
like this suit ; I shall have to have a new one made. 

(c) The Old German Cities. — 1. May I tell you of the 
German cities in the Middle Ages? 2. You may not 
like these old stories, but I like to tell them. 3. In the 
Middle Ages many German cities had wanted for a long 
time to get their freedom. 4. That is to say (ba$ Ijeijst), 
they wanted to be able to hold their own courts. 5. The 
emperors had to sell them these rights, because the emper- 
ors had to have the money. 6. That was a long time ago, 
but some German cities still have the same rights as then. 



CHAPTER XI. . 

THE "TWO INFINITIVES" CONSTRUCTION WITH 
OTHER VERBS THAN THE MODALS. 

^riebridj Xotbart. 

80. gs roar einmat cin beutfdjer Saifer, griebrtd) 9totbart 
genannt, ben bic £)eutfdjen meljr ats atte anberen S'aifer 
liebten, unb toon beffen gfttajenben Zattn and) bic Sftadjtoett 
trie! fyat reben Ijflren. (£r ttmr cin fiegretdjer §eerfiil)rer unb 
man tjat tfjn oft an bcr ©ptfce fcincr. fitter in ben ®ampf 
jieljen feljen. £)od) ftarb cr t>iet gu fritlj fttr fcin SSatcrlanb ; 
cr ertranf, afe cr tat britten Sreugguge nad) bem §eiligen 
8anbe jog. 

$lad) fcincm £obe feljnten fid) bic ©eutfdjen nadj ityrem 
fiegretdjen ^aifer, toenn e$ $rieg gab. £)arau$ cntftanb 
tool)I bie ©age, bag er nidjt tot fet, fonbern im Styffljftufer 
©erg fdjtiefe, unb nrieberfommen toiirbe, toenn bic £)eutfdjen 
bcrcit feien, fid) ju fcereinen. ©ieben tyunbert Qafyct fptiter ift 
ba$ beutfdje 9?eic^ bon SSUIjetm bent Srftcn unb 33i$mar<J ncu 
gcgrilnbct toorben, unb au$ ©anfbarfeit tjat ba$ beutfdje SSoIf 
f eincnt $aifer auf bem " $tyffljaufer " cin £)enfmat erridjten 
faffen, an beffen ©otfet $aifer SRotbart bargeftettt ift, tone cr 
gcrabc au$ bem ©djtafe ertoadjt. 

Syntax. 

81. Two Infinitives with Other Verbs than Modals. — 

Besides the modal auxiliaries the commonest verbs that 
take an infinitive without jtt are : braudjen, to need ; fttlj* 
len, to feel; ljeifceu, to bid; Ijelfen, to help; l)8ren, to hear; 
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taffen, to let; fefjren, to teach; lernett, to learn; maiden, 
to make; and Jeljett, to see. Besides the regular past 
participle these verbs may have a past participle with 
infinitive form, when used with another infinitive. 
Saffen is the only one whose past participle must 
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have the infinitive form when used with another in- 
finitive. 

They were learning to read, ©ic IcmtClt lefen. 

She taught me to speak German. 

<3ic tyat mtdj $entfty tyretyen letjren (or geleljrt). 

I saw him go. 3M !><*&« ijjn ge^en fejjen (or gefetyen). 

Dfcfa't you ftat>e Aim come ? £aben <Sie tyn ntdjt f ontnten faffen ? 

J heard a sickle rustle. 

3W Wrt f ein ©ityetn ranf c^en. — $ o I ! e 1 1 c b. 

You made me sweat with a vengeance. 

3ty* fyatt m ^ ttetbtfd) f djttrifcen ntatyen. — © o e t f) c. 

Notes. 

82. Historical Note. — For a century and a half (1002-1152) 
after the death of Otto III, the different German Emperors wasted 
time and armies in fruitless campaigns against the armies of 
the popes in Italy. In 1152 Frederick of Hohenstaufen, called 
Barbarossa (from the Italian f or red beard), came to the throne. 
He brought the glory of the German Empire to its highest point 
and was considered the most powerful ruler in Christendom. But 
like his predecessors he wasted northern energy to subdue a 
southern land; six times he led across the Alps armies whose 
vitality Germany needed for itself. In those times all emperors 
were irresistibly drawn to Italy, and we cannot blame Frederick 
for neglecting Germany. His genius, valor, and renown have 
made him the darling of the German people. His descendants, 
like himself, waged fruitless war with the papacy for nearly a 
century, and the last of the proud Hohenstaufen line, Konradin, 
was executed at Naples in 1268. 

83. English as and than are usually rendered by Ger- 
man tote or al£* 

(1) In comparisons tote means as and ctl$ means than. 
The first correlative as in expressions like as go<td as, as far 
as, and so on is fo (§ 26, 1). Just as is ebenfo. 

He is not as strong as you. (Sr ift ttid)t fo jlatf tttC ton* 
I am older than she. $d) bin filter al$ fie. 
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You can go just as welt as I. <3ie Unnttt efcenfo %\tt $tt)tn, nie id). 

B'fio Aas Jess (ftan fte desires must know that he has more than he 
fe worth. 2Bet weniger bat, alB tt btgeljrt, twig mificit, Bag er melfr 
hot, alS er mert ifl. — St^tcubetg. 
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(2) 3U$ is preferable to tine for as, when as is a conjunc- 
tion of past time (not of reason. See § 17, 3). $Bte is 
oftener used with the present. 

Just as he began whispering, the teacher looked at him. 
SCld cr ebett attftttg gn fliiftertt, fall tytt ber fieljrer an. 
And as he sits and listens, the flood divides. 
ttttb tote er ftfct ttttb tote cr lattfdjt, teift ftd) Me $lnt etityor. 

— ©oetlje. 

84. English when has three common German equivalents : 

aid, toetttt, and toam 

(1) 9tt$ regularly translates when with past tenses. But 
never use ctl$ if when can be replaced by whenever. 

I knew him when he was a child. 

3d) tab* tytt gefamtt, aid er nod) Stint) toar* 

2?m$ icAe/i sfte sate 6fte fcm/e, sfte Aad to believe it. 

%btt aid fte bad SReffer falj, ba tmtfjte jte'd mo^t gtaitben. 

— $t((eriu 

(2) S33enn translates (a) when with the present or future 
and (b) whenever with all tenses. With a subordinate clause 
in past time, use toentt if the word ahoays can be inserted 
in the main clause without changing the meaning. 

(a) When you are through, leVs go. 
SBemt bit ferrtg btft, lag itttd fort. 
When they are gone, Vll go and buy some more. 
SBetttt fte git (Sitbe ftitb, gey id) ttttb fattfe ttette.— §*et)fe. 

(6) PFften Dietrich fought, he always won. 

SBemt $tetrtd) fampfte, fo fiegre er tmmer. 
When, as a youth you used to sing, you never got to the end ! 
gfanbeft bit aid ^iittgltng bod), toenn bit fattgft, bad @ttbe nte ! 

— JpBtberttm 

(3) SBaiUt is used for when as interrogative. 

When does the train leave 9 SBamt fftl/rt ber 3ttg ab ? 

And when will the day come f 

Uttb toann totrb ber Xag fommett ? — gr e tj t a g. 
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Note. — It is better to avoid the use of ttmtm in the general sense 



85. English there is (are)' is rendered in German in two 
ways : e£ gtbt and e£ tft 

(1) @$ gibt (e$ (jab, e$ f)(tt gegeben), with the accusative, 
is used in general cases when no definite place is mentioned. 
@$ is never omitted. 

There is no such thing. $ad gtbt e£ tltdjt. 

Well, what's up 9 9hitt, tta* gtbt'S ? 

There were no railroads a hundred years ago. 

$or Ijmtbert Sal/ren t)at e3 fcinc (Sifenbaijnett gegeben. 

And there aren't any witches. 

Unb $er,en gtbt e£ tttdjt. — Jpauptmann. 

(2) @s ift, e$ finb (e$ tt>ar, e$ ift getoefen), with the nomi- 
native, is used for cases where a definite thing is mentioned, 
usually in a definite place. The verb agrees in number 
with the nominative which follows it. @$ is omitted in the 
inverted or transposed order. 

There were three mistakes in this exercise. 

<S& ttmren ferei gfeljler in Mefer ftttfgabe, or $n biefer 3Cttfgabe 
toarett brci gfeljler. 

Tftere it only one thing that can save us. 
<S$ ift nitr eineS, to>a$ nttS rcrtcn !ann. — ©fitter. 
/n my father's house [there'] are many mansions. 
3tt nteineS $ater£ $attS ftnb btetc SBo^mtngen. 

— «ibc(, 3ol). 14, 2. 

iVote. — This similar use of e8 as grammatical subject extends to 
other words than feln, and is commoner in German than in English. 

There came three fellows across the Rhine. 
@« jogcn brei SBurfdje roofyt iibcr ben 9tyetn.— Uljf an b. 
Men talk and dream much of better future days. 
(58 reben unb traumen bie 2Kenfd)en tolef toon befferen tttuftigen £agen. 

— ©djiUer. 
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Exercises. 

86. (a) 1. Which sentences 
in § 80 illustrate "two infini- 
tives"? 2. What is the only 
verb besides the modal s that 
must have its past participle in 
the infinitive form when used 
with another infinitive? 
3. Find in § 83, 1 an illustra- 
tion of S 58, 1, in § 83, 2, of 
§ 18, 1, in § 85, 2, Note, of 5 19, 
1. 4. Memorize the last ex- 
ample in § 85, 2, Note. 

(6) Conversational Idioms. 
Memorize : 1. §aben ©K tfjm 
iiberfefcen Ijelfen? 2. @r fiat 
btet beffer lefen fertim, als @ie. 
3. Satin fjaben @te ben grauen 
Wocfmadjenlaffen? 4. ©as 
flibt'g? (58 ift ntcfjtfl bier. 
5. ©e gibt a»enfd)en, bie nidjt 
[tngen lernen roolfen. 6. ©s 
frab feine getter in btefer 
Slufgabe. 

87. (a) 1. As- he had not 
been able to do his work, he 
sat down and waited for his 
friend. 2. His friend was 

16. Barearossa. — As he probably 
really looked. From a carefully 
executed contemporary sculpture 
in a Bavarian monastery. 
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not so old as he, but he liked to help him. 3. As they 
were sitting in the garden, an old man told them a story. 
4. When there are mistakes in my exercise, I have to ask 
the teacher questions. 5. Whenever he had to learn 
to read a new German story, he did not know what to do. 
6. There were three old men in the house, and they did 
not like to hear us sing. 

(b) 1. I like this book better than that red one, but not 
so well as the other blue one. 2. When you have learned 
to read these books, you will know German. 3. When- 
ever I made a mistake the teacher asked if there were 
difficulties in the exercise. 4. JThere are four mistakes 
in this exercise ; next time you have to do better. 5. What 
are you doing ? "Don't you know that you mustn't do that ? 
6. When he had heard the boys sing for a time, he told 
them that he liked it. 

(c) Emperor Medbeard. — 1. We have often heard the 
teacher tell of Barbarossa. 2. There have been many 
German emperors, but we hear more of Frederick the 
First than of the others. 3. He is the one who did so 
much for the Empire. 4. His enemies were afraid of 
him whenever they had to fight against him. 5. When 
he conquered them, he wanted to go to the Holy Land. 
6. But he was drowned ' there in a river. 



CHAPTER XII. 
REVIEW. 

Koftl. 

88. The particle tootjt is used in German whenever the 
idea of probability enters a sentence. It may be translated 
in English by perhaps, maybe, I think, by a question, or by 
almost any expression indicating uncertainty. 

He's sick, I think. @r tft toofyf ft ant. 

You aren't prepared to-day, are you 9 

©ie furi) Ijeitte tooljl tttdjt aoriiemtet? 

Maybe I shall stay a long time to-day in Capri. 

3d) Heft* tycutc tw!)f ^ng r attf Gajnrt.-— #etjf e. 

iVbte. — 2Bol)t rarely means weH, except as a predicate adjective 
applying to health. As an adverb well is gut ; as an exclamation, 
nun. 

Well, did he do it well? SSlxm, fyat cr e« gut gemad)t ? 
He felt as well in this quietude as a fish in the water: 
(£« gtng ifym fo rooljl In btefer Ungeftbrtljeit roie ctncm gtfd) im SBaffcr. 

—teller. 

Exercises. 

89. (a) 1. Add to your tables of declensions and con- 
jugations the new nouns and verbs in §§ 65, 72, and 80, 
and review this table at each Review Lesson. 2. Name 
the commonest verbs that may take the " two infinitives " 
construction when their past participle follows an infinitive. 
3. Name the seven verbs that must take the "two infini- 
tives" construction when their past participle follows a verb. 

(6) 1. Illustrate in German sentences four different 
meanings of English have; three of English shall; two of 

72 
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English will. 2. Illustrate in German senteuces three 
meanings each of English as, may, when, and to like. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. J)ctrf id} Uttt 
nod) etnen SBogen papier bitten ? 2. £)a$ tniJgen ©ie toof)t 
nidfjt [o gern nrie ba$ anbere. 3. &a biefer 2lnjug ^Ijnen 
nidfjt gef&Ct, [o toerben @ic etnen ncucn madden laffen tntiffen. 

4. gr Ijat ba$ SDftlbd&en tooljl nod) nid)t fennen gelernt. 

5. 2BaS gibt'S? 2BaS madden @ic benn ba? 6. ©otlcn 
totr fcfet etnwtS embers tun? 3a, gern. 

90. (a) 1. May I have another sandwich ? 2. Shall we 
learn to write German now, or what shall we do ? 3. I 
do not like Wagner's " Tannhauser " so well as his " Sieg- 
fried." (Express the verb in three ways.) 4. It may 
be that you will hear him sing, but I do not know. 5. We 
may like this book better than the other, when we learn tp 
read well. 6. I asked him when he would probably do it. 

(b) 1, When I heard the boy sing, I liked him better than 
the man. 2. There were many mistakes in his exercises, 
whenever he wrote them. 3. Shall I ask him if we may 
sit down over there ? 4. Shall we look for a bench on 
which (toorcmf) we may sit? 5. As you like this book 
as well as the other, I should think (bftd)te id) tool)!) you 
would read it faster. 6. Will you please tell us when 
you want to have that coat made ? 

(c) 1. Whenever we asked them what they were doing, 
they told us nothing. 2. If you want to have a good 
suit, you will have to have it made. 3. We may like him 
better than now when we get acquainted (learn to know) 
with him. 4. May I pass you the bread or do you like 
rolls better (lieber) ? 5. Shall we buy this dress or shall 
we have something made ? 6. He does not know when 
he learned to speak German. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE, 

Die HJeiber non DDeinsberg. 

91. 3Me Heine Stobt ffi3ein3berg in aBiirttemberg nntrbe i' 

jlDfllften ^afirfjunbert eon SiSntg tonrob beiagert. © 



17. The Ruin c 



e Fortress Weibertreu.- 
cily of Welnsberg. 
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leiftete [o tyartnatftgen SBiberftanb, bag Sonrab nad) etniger 
$eit in 3orn geriet. (Sr fdjtoor, bet ber Ubergabe bcr ©tabt 
atte SDianner ju tflten, bie grauen jebod) au$ ber ©tabt abgtefyen 
gu laffen unb ifynen gu erlauben, ifyr teuerfteS Out mitju* 
neljmen. 

9H3 SBeinSberg fid) enblid) nadj langer 33elagerung crgebcn 
mufcte, ba luben btc grauen iljre 3ftanner auf ben SRUrfen unb 
gingen mit tfjnen au$ ber ©tabt. £)ie ?ift geftet bem Sflnig 
nidjt, aber er fagte: „gine$ SflnigS SBort foH man nidjt 
brefjen unb beuteln," unb er l)at fie rufjtg jie^en laffen. 2luf 
biefe SBeife famen bie grauen mit ifyren SWannem gltidfidj 
baoon. @eit ber £t\t luirb bie Surg ju SBeinSberg Don alien 
8euten „bie SBeibertreu" genannt. 

Syntax. 

92. Prepositions with the Dative. — The commonest prep- 
ositions with the dative are : au$, auger, bei, mit, nati), 
feit, Don, gu. 

$ie CUtefle. 

9lad) btr fdjistadjt' ttfj, gtt btr etf ttfj, bit geltebte Duette bit ! 
*itS btr fatyf it$, bei btr toetf id), fe^ bem 8^te( ber SBettett git; 
Wlit btr ftfjery id), bott bir tern 1 ttfj Ijetter bttrtfj ba$ Sebett ttmtteit, 
9fogelatfjt Don gfrutjItngSbltuttett nub begriifct toon 9foffjtigattett. 

— Gamier. 

Note, — The general principle for Word Order (§37, Note) applies 
also to prepositional phrases. A prepositional phrase follows directly 
after the particular word it modifies : SBeinSberg in SBiirttetnberg. In 
adverbial phrases the order is usually the same as for adverbs: 
(1) time, (2) place, (3) manner. See § 47. But usually German 
puts one of these phrases first and throws the sentence into the 
inverted order. See § 2, 1. For instance, He was at home in the 
evening in a good humor, would probably be translated, 3(m 3Ibenb 
wax er gu #aufe bei guter £amte. 
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•Notes. 

93. Historical Note. — The siege of Weinsberg (1140) is typical 
of the incessant conflicts in Germany in the Middle Ages. The 
whole country was split into principalities, duchies, and walled 
towns, each independent of, and frequently at war with, the others. 
This was the time of the picturesque castles with their " robber 
barons," of whom Bryce says : " These petty tyrants, whose boast 
was that they owed fealty only to God and the Emperor, showed 
themselves in practice equally regardless of both powers." 

94. Jfad generally denotes source. It has two common 
English renderings. 

(1) 2(u$ regularly means from, out of. 

Tmfrom America. 3fd| but and 3Cntertfa. 

A fairy tale from olden times, I canH get it out of my head. 

<£itt SR&rdjett an& alien getten, bad fontntt nttr ntdjt and bent ©inn. 

— $ elite. 

(2) 2lu$ is used for English of in such expressions as : 

What has become of him f g$ad tft au$ tynt gettiarben ? 

Spring weaves a net of colors, sounds, odors. 

$er 3frt1)lutg ffrttft em *Re4? au& gfarben, £3nen, Sfiften. 

— ftttcfert. 

95. JBct has several meanings. It is never used with the 
passive to translate English by (Don, § 99, 2). 

(1) In showing position near or by, bci means not so near 
as an and neben. 

The Battle of (near) Leipzig. $te @d)fad)t bet fiet^tg* 

Near Andernach on the Rhine lies a deep sea. 

f&ti ftnbernad) ant OMjetne liegt etne tiefe @ee. — g. © d; 1 e g e I 

(2) *Bei is also used to introduce a condition or circum- 
stance (like the Latin ablative of attendant circumstance). 
In this use bet generally means in, with, or when there is. 
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Thus, 3dj f djtafe bet offenctn fttnfttv, means, I sleep with the 
window open, not, I sleep by an open window. $3ei Jtf dj does 
not mean near ffte table (am Xtfdj), but af table, that is dur- 
ing a meal. 

In this weather ; with such a throng. 

$ei biefent SEBetter; bci einent fofttyen Gkbr&nge. 

Tot* can't *ee a thing in this light. 

©ei btefent fifty fann man gar ntdjtf fe^ett. 

7n icy rain and winds, 

»ei eiftgent ffiegen nnb 2Binben. — « fl r g e r. 

(3) 93ei is also used for English with in expressions like : 

I live with the Fishers. 34 Wljtte bei gfif d|er£» \ 

JSave you any money witft you f $aben ©ie ©elb bei ftdp ? 
JSbto flroe* it with you at home f 
JSKe gelji'S bei bir §u $an£ ?— $auptmann. 

96. SRit is usually English «;M, but it is sometimes 
used for other English prepositions. 

All at once there he stood. 9Rtt einent 3Rale ftanb er ba. 
I'm not engaged to him. 34 bin nid^t mtt tljnt berfabt. 
6^0(2 is tw'M us and we with him. 
@att ift mit mtS nnb loir ntit tynt, —Corner. 

97. 3?ad> is akin to italje, near, and most of its uses can 
be traced to this meaning. 

(1) It regularly denotes motion toward or to a place. 
(See git, § 100.) 

We went to Berlin. 2Btr fnlpen nadj $erfin. 

J5Te toent home. Nothing came of it. 

@* ging na4 §au$. $>a toarb ni4t8 brand* —Berber 

(2) $Wad) translates English q/ter both for time and place. 

After the Emperor came the Crown Prince. 
9ta4 bem ftaifer fain ber $riutyriit$. 
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After work it's good to rest. 

9fad) ber Arbeit tft gut nt^'n* — £ c \\ i n g. 

(3) Wad) also means accordiiig to (by, in). In some cases 
it may follow its object. 

Every one according to his taste. $tbtt Itad) fcittCttt ©efdjlttaff.. 

He knows me only by (according to my) name. 

($r femtt mid) nut bem Wamtn nadj. 

Head to us according to your mood, according to your pleasure. 

fiteS rntS ttad) Statute, ttad) fiitft— ©djiUer. 

98. ©cit has two English renderings. 

(1) When used with a word meaning a particular time 
or event, fett is translated since. 

I've been waiting since ten o'clock. (Sett geljtt ttyr ttJUrte td) fdjOtt* 
Since that hour my body has been toasting away. 
<&tit jcttcr <5tuttbe ber$eljrt fid) mettt ficib. — $ e i n e. 

(2) When fett is used with an expression denoting an 
extent of time, it is usually translated for or in. 

I haven't seen him for (or in) weeks. 

3d) Ijabe tytt fett 28od)ett ttidjt gefeljen. 
rve been wandering for years. 
3d) waitbre ff^ou fett ^aljrett. — g. @ d) I e g e I. 

99. 2$0tt usually denotes source, but less definitely than 

cuts. 

(1) Its commonest meaning is from. 

We are going from here to Cologne. 

Wxt fasten Don Ijier nod) $oftu 

7%e brooklets spring from the mountains. 

$te Sadjleitt Don bett Sergen f prmgetu — @id)enborff. 

(2) 33ott i» always used for 6y with the passive voice to 
tell the agent. Never use bei. 
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. The Weibertreu from a Neighboring Hill. — Notice the rectangu- 
lar vineyards from which Weinsberg receives its name. 



is first translated by a girl. 
$er gatt tomtit perfl Bon etnttn 9J)fibd}rii iiberjtttt. 
You want to get beaten by an old soldier. 
Sie tuollen ftd) Don etwnt alten zWttfir fthlagcc Inffen.— % t < ij i 

(3) SBoit is used for many translations of English of. 
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He is a friend of mine. @r tft eitt gfrettttb toon tttit 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen was Emperor of Germany. 
gfriefcrid) Don $ol)enftaufen toar ftatfer Don $eutfd)lanb» 
They sing of spring and love, of blissful, golden time. 

(Bit {tngen Don 8en$ unb Stebe, Don fef ger golbner 3eit — Uljtanb. 

Note. — (a) When in English of is a sign of apposition or of 
measure, toon is omitted in German. 

The month of June, the city of Dresden, a glass of water. 
3)er aftonat Sunt, bic ©tabt ©reSben, cin ©las EBaffer. 
Jn the beautiful month of May. 
3m ttmnberfdjBnen SRonat attat. — $ e t n e. 

(b) In expressions where 0/ seems very closely connected with the 
preceding word, as tired of in spite of, because of, turn cannot be 
used ; the genitive must be. 

In spite of the weather we went. £rofe bed Setters gingen toir. 

O, lam tired of the turmoil. 

9W), id) bin beS £reiben« ntiibe.— ©oetlje. 

100. 3u.has various renderings in English. 

(1) For English to, gu is used with persons (contrast 
nad) with places, § 97, 1) and with places where there is a 
definite purpose or object involved, or where no motion is 
indicated. 

Go to your mother ! ©elj p beiner SRntter ! 

Pm going to bed. 3d) 0*!)* 5« &*#» 

He came home to his parents. @r tarn nad) £anfe §n fetnen (Sltero. 

This street leads to the station. $iefe 8fraf?e fiiljrt $nm Satyntyof* 

She sang to him, she spoke to him. 

Ste fang $n iljnt, fie f ptaty §u iljm. — © c 1 1) e. 

(2) 31* usually means erf with names of cities and in a 
few idioms. 

His patience is at an end. $e$t ift feine @ebuft> §n <£nbe. 
At Quedlinburg in the cathedral resounds the clang of bells. 
3u Oueblittburg im Dome ertinet (Kfocfenllang. — SKiiller. 
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(3) 3u means for in phrases like the following: 

We always have soup for dinner. 

3*m SWitiageffctt Ijabcn toir imnter <&uppt. 

Tom ar« too proud for submissiveness, I for falsehood. 

$it Wft §it ftol§ jitr dentist, id) §ttr £flge» — @ d) t H e r, 

(4) In idioms ju is variously translated : 

Afoot, on horseback, in a carriage. 
8» $tsj*r §n $f"be r 5" ©age** 

Ou£ o/M« window, in at the door. 
3um gfenfter tyinait*, $ttr Xftr Ijereiit. 
Count Richard came along on foot. 
®raf 9itd)arfc f am $it gfitfj ballet. — Umlaut. 

^b^e. — English too is translated by gu when it modifies another 
adverb or an adjective, by and) when it modifies a whole clause (as 
English also). 

Is is too warm for you f 3ft e8 3tjttett gu roarm? 

I think so, too. 3)a8 gfoub' id) aud). 

Ah, he sleeps too long a time. %&), er fdjlfift gu lange %t\t. 

— gallersleben. 

Exercises. 

101. (a) 1. Illustrate with sentences the different Ger- 
man equivalents for English at. 2. Illustrate with sen- 
tences the German equivalents for English to. 3. For 
English with and for (§.§ 5, 8, 15, 1, a, 98, 2, and 100, 3). 

(6) 1. Find in § 15, 1, b an example of § 100, 4, Note ; 
in § 15, 2, b of § 97, 2; in § 27 of § 99, 2; in § 28, 2 of 
§ 99, 3. 2. Find in ? 33 an illustration of § 97, 1 ; in 
§ 41, 2 of § 99, 3; in § 47 of § 99, 1; in § 50, 3 of § 100,3. 
3. Find in § 76, 3 an illustration of § 99, 3 ; in § 85, 2, Note, 
of § 99, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. 33ei folcfyent 
2Better mug man gu ©aufc blctbcn. 2. SKetncr SKcinung 
nad) tft e$ ju m\t, ju gufe ju gefjen. 3. gr tft au$ 2ftnertfa, 
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ober er Wofmt bet enter beutfifjen gamttte. 4. 9iarh jefjn 
Sfihmtett gehen rotr con lu'er naaj @crafe. 5. 3d) worte 
fd)on fettjrorjlf Uljrauf bid). 6. £>a8 totrb Don ben anberen 
Diet beffer getan roerben. 

_ 102. (a) 1. According to his story (@rjitfjlltng) he was 
from Linden near (§ 95, 1) Hannover. 2. What has 
become of the dress that you had made by my tailor? 
3. Since last fall we have lived (use pres. tense) with [the] 
Browns. 4. In (§ 95, 2) such a crowd it is hard to walk 
home from the theatre. 5. It's after half past ten ; I'm 
going to bed. 6. What 

did you get from your father 
for your (use def. art.) birth- 
day? 

(b) 1. For (§ 98, 2) three 
days he has stayed (use pres.) 
at home with (§ 95, 3) his 
parents. 2. In (§ 97, 3) iny 
opinion, we ought to go home 
with you after the theatre. 

3. Tell us of the man who 
told you he was from Berlin. 

4. Since last fall I have lived 
(pres.) in Sch6neberg near 
(§ 95, 1) Berlin. 5. In 
such weather I like to stay 
at home with my friends. 
6. Did I tell you of my new 
clothes that were made by 

your tailor for {§ 100, 3) two hundred marks? 

(c) The Women of Weinsberg. — 1. According to an old 
story the city of Weinsberg was besieged by Konrad of 




19. The Octagonal Tower c 
Weibertreu. — This ts th 
highest pan of the ruin; 
stands near the center of the 
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Hohetistaufen. 2. After a long siege the fortress near 
Weinsberg had to surrender. 3. Konrad told the people 
that the women might (§ 75, 1) come out of the fortress 
with all that they could carry. 4. When the messenger 
with this message came to the women, they went out of the 
fortress* on foot with their husbands on their (def. art.) 
backs. 5. The ruin of the fortress is now a park. 

6. Wfien I asked a girl by whom it was kept up, she told 
me : " By the women of Weinsberg." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

TJer Sdngerfrieg auf bet IDattbutg. 

103. ©i« gegen ba« (gnbe befl 3JHttetaaert bcf^ttftlfltot 
fta) bie beutfdjen SRitter Diet mit bet £)idjtfunft. !Diefe 
Tjitfftet fangen ifjve Sieber unb murben be$t)a!b SRtnnefiinger 
genannt. £>er Sanbgraf ©ermann Don £Ijurina.en, ber auf 
ber aBarrturg rooljnte, fiatte eine befonbere SBortiebe flit biefe 



20. The Singers' Hall at the Wartburg. - 
Contest. On the wall of the raised Alcove at 
songs of the principal contestants. 
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Sttinnefftnger unb geidjnete fid) burd) grofce ©aftfretyett gegen 
fie au$. 

' -3tn Qatyt 1204 toeranftaftete cr ben befannten „@<htger* 
frteg" auf ber ffiartburg, an bem atte bebeutenben 9Rinne* 
fttnger teilnafytnen. Siner fuc^tc ben anberen in feinen 
Siebern ju tibertreffen. ©egen bad Snbe bed gefteS trat 
ein fdjtanfer ©ftnger auf, ber fo tmmbertooff fang, bag man 
tljm ben ^5rei6 guerfennen tnufcte. £)g$ toar 2Baltl)er toon 
ber SSogefoeibe, oljne ^eifet & er betiebtefte toon alien 9ttinne* 
fftngern. Son tfym fdjrieb ein befannter £)id)ter fpttter: 
„§err SBattljer toon ber SBogeftoeibe, toer ben toergftge, tfttf 
mir feibe." 

Syntax. 

104. Prepositions with the Accusative. — The common- 
est prepositions with the accusative are : bid, burd), fiir, 
gegen, oljne, urn, toiber. 

Hit eittett Sfrettttfc. 

^)urd) bid) ift Me SEBcft mir fdjdit, olnte bid) toflrV id) fie ^offctt ; 
3ffir Md) (eli 1 id) gatts aHeht, trot Md) foUl td| gent erbfaffett, 
(Segett bid) foH few #erlettmber tmgeftraft fid) je toergetyt. 
©ibcr bid) !eiit Scinb ftd) nmffnett ; id) mill bit jttr Seite ffelftt. 

— Gamier. 
Notes. 

105. Historical Note. — The Minnesanger (2Rtnne, love) began to 
flourish under the Hohenstaufen Emperors. These minstrels were 
usually well born, sometimes of noble birth, and they attached 
themselves to the great lords, whose guests they entertained. In 
return the great lords honored and rewarded them; in fact, 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1160-1230) received an estate (fief) 
from Emperor Frederick II. Though Latin was still the official 
language of church and state, the everyday tongue was German 
(Middle High German), and in this the Minnesanger composed 
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their songs. The tale in § 103 is not absolutely true. There are 
many conflicting stories; the most authentic account of the 
" Sangerkrieg " says that Wolfram von Eschenbach won through 
Walther's help. 

106. Prepositions with it (them) and which. 

(1) When referring to an inanimate object, ba*(r) is used 
with prepositions instead of a pronoun : with it, bctttttt ; for 
it, bctftir ; out of it, bctrctuS ; against it, bagegett. 

(2) When referring to an inanimate object, tt)0*(r) is 
used with prepositions instead of an interrogative or relative: 
after which, toonctd) ; of what, toot)Ott ; through which, tooburdj ; 
about what, toorum? 

* 

Note. — ^lifter, big, and oljne do not combine with ba or too, and 
ttnber does not combine with too. With these a form of berfelbe is 
generally used for the personal pronoun and a form of ftetcfyer for the 
relative or interrogative. 

107. 23i3 is used alone and with other prepositions. * 

(1) When used alone bt$ usually refers to time and 
means till or until. 

FIX wait for you till twelve o' ] clock. 

3W ttmrtc auf bid) bt£ stoiiff ttl)*. 

Until this day, oh, was that good, was it reasonable ? 

$t£ btefett Sag, o mar ba£ gut, torn*'* btHig?— @ filler. 

(2) In connection with other prepositions bt$ often refers 
to space and means as far as. 

Pll go along as far as the corner. !8t$ fttt btc (Sftfe %t\f id) mtt. 
And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Unb ftelje f tdj bitt bet eud) atte Sage, bid an ber g$eft (Sttbe. 

#tbel, 2ttatt. 28,20. 

108. £>tttd) is practically always English through, and as 
such presents no special difficulties. 
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21. The Wartbuko at Eisenach. — The most famous and interesting 
castle in Germany, 

The river remains turbid that has not gone through a lake, the 
heart troubled that has not passed through woe. 

ttt gfafj MciM trill, bet nirfjt bnrd) tincx 3« flennrtnen, bag 
^t(tj uulautf r, baS nidjt bind) tin SScb. fit flanflcn- — © o 1 1 li e. 

109. (Jiit is used regularly for English for and in a few 

other expressions. 

(1) 5 ur ma y translate many meanings of for. 

Is that for me t 3fl bo8 fflr nttd| ? 

What do you. take me for t {Soffit fallen <5ie mid) ? 

.dud now j«m ftaee jrood precepto enoupA/or to-daff. 

llnb nun IjaBt ifir fnt btefen Sag ante Sffiren gCHng. — ©lornt. 
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(2) In idioms the meaning of filr varies. 

Day by day, year by year, piece by piece. 

Sag fAr Sag, 3at)r fiir $a$r, Sturf filr <3tiW. 

-4re yow interested in music f Ijtttereffterett @te fid) filr 9htft! ? 

O, Fm an ardent admirer of Wagner. 

8d>, id) fdjtt&rme filr 2$agtter. 

Man by man to-day well redden the iron with blood. 

9Bir twllett Ijeute 2Wamt filr 2Watttt ttttt Slut bad (Stfett rdtcm 

— Slrnbt. 

110. @egett usually means against or to, toward. 

(1) The meaning against is usually literal or concrete. 

He ran against the door. Chr rattttte gegett Me £ftr» 

In vain she held her wet hands against her burning cheeks. 

Umfottft tytelt fie bte ttaffen $&ube gegett bte brettttettbett SBattgett* 

— #el)fe. 

(2) ©egetl means toward, to, usually in a figurative or 
abstract sense. 

He arrived toward evening. (Sir tft gegett &bettb attgefottttttett. 
Toward friends be modest, toward yourselves be strong and firm. 
@egett ftfrettube feib beftyetbett, gegen eud) feib ftrettg ttttb fefL, 

— Berber. 

111. Uttt usually means around, for, or at. 

(1) When um is used for around, about, the adverb Ijerutn 
may follow the object of um. 

He went around the garden. (Sir gittg ttttt bett ©arte it (Jjermtt). 
Bound about the light, white house gardens were laid out. 
Urn bad leidjte, foetjjc $*u$ tyeruttt ttaren @&rtett attgetegt 

—better/ 

(2) Um meaning for is usually figurative. 

We donH play for money. SBtr ftrielett ttid)t ttttt ©elb. 

/ don't care for any one. 3d) filtttmere tnid| ttttt feinett. — # e t) f e. 

Note. — In German, to compete at anything is to do it, um ble SBette, 
for a wager; to row a race, um ble SBette rubern; to run a race, um 
bie Sette foufetu 
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(3) Um meaning at is confined to expressions of time: 

At what time will you come? Um ttriebiel ttyr fammen Ste ? 

So it was at eight, so at nine, so at ten 6* clock. 

<So tour e£ trot atyt, f ttm newt, f um ge^tt ttyr . — ©erjtotfer. 

112. SSiber differs nowadays from gegett in that it is 
used only in a figurative sense. Hence it is much less 
common than gegett* In the literal use of against, see 
gegett, § 110, 1. 

He did it against his will. <£? 1)at eS toriber fchten 2$itten getan. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

$it foflft ntdjt falfd>(e£) geugnid reben wiber beaten 9tfd)ften. 

— #ibef, 2 2Rofe, 20, 16. 

113. English all is usually rendered in German by gattj 
oralis 

(1) ©attg is used only in the sense of entire, the, whole, 
taking all as a unit. As an adverb it means quite, in the 
original sense of entirely. Before neuter names of cities or 
countries it is indeclinable. 

All Berlin was astir. (Statt$ ©ertttt ttmr anf belt ©cittcn. 
I dreamed all night. $d) Ijabe btc gange 9fcad)t getnhsmt. 
Are you quite well again? ©tnb ©te Wteber gan$ tooljl ? 
For every whole work one needs a whole man. 
3ti jcbem gangen 9Bcrf getydrt eitt gather SWann.— 3fc iXdtx t. 

(2) SH( is used, for a?? in other cases, usually referring to 
each and every one of a group. It may be indeclinable 
before ber, btefer, or a possessive. 

Is that all? 3ft bad alleS? f 

JAare read a/? tAese ftoofcs. 34 4^e atl(e) biefe S3fid)cr getefen. - 

.4ZZ grooa* things come in threes (of all good things there are three). 

Witt gnten $tnge ftttb brci. — @prtd)roort. 

jpT he only had half of all the blows ! 

$Stte er ttttr erft bte $&tfte bon alien ben ©djlagett!— Seff tng. 
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Exercises. 

114. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 103 illustrate the use 
of prepositions with the accusative ? 2. Make sentences 
illustrating the uses of at and for as treated in §§ 109 
and 111. 3. Find in § 15, 1, a an illustration of § 111, 
2; in § 26, 1 and in § 39, 2 of § 106, 1. 

(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. $)ct$ atte£ tat 

cr tmber femeti SBUtett. 2. ©egen jeljn Ul)r fyabe id) Me 
gattge @eitc uberfefct. 3. ^d) intereffiere tntdj fitr toe 
beutfdje Dper, aber id) fdjtoarme fur ©eetfyo&ett- 4. gefen 
©ie bis jur tt&djften ©ette! 5. 11m bret llt)r fuljr id) burd) 
bte ©tabt bt$ cm$ £or. 6. gitr bid) ttmrbe id) um bte gcmje 
SEBett reifen. 

/ 115. (a) 1. We all went on foot through the deep wood 
as far as (to) the little village. 2. Shall we begin at eight 
o'clock or toward nine ? 3. We (§ 57) have to answer 
questions against our will all the time. 4. Hermann 
fought against Varus till late in the evening. 5. Round 
about them lay all their dead friends. 6. Will your 
please ask for some more ink for me ? ^ 

(p) 1. All the city voted for him against the old man. 
2. For heaven's sake, don't go through the wood at mid- 
night. 3. All right (fd)8tt), I will go around the wood 
as far as (to) the gate. 4. At what time did he get it for \ 
you? 5. Have you any objections (literally, anything 
against it) if we go through your garden? 6. He sat 
all day and ihought of the stories we had told him. 

(c) The Singers 9 Contest at the Wdrtburg. — 1. Toward 
evening on a beautiful day in the year 1204, one could hear 
songs resound through the Wartburg. 2. It was the 
Minnesingers, who were singing for a prize. 3. Around 
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the wide hall there were (§ 85, 2) chairs and benches on 
which (§ 106, 2) all the guests could sit. 4. All the 
evening they sang, and there was (§ 85, 1) a beautiful 
wreath for the best singer. 5. Some voted for Walther, 
and some against him. 6. We (§ 57) do hot know 

exactly who got the wreath. 

I 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE 

tturnberg. 

116. Unter alien beutftfien ©tiibten roirb man in Sftuntberg 
am meiften an bafl 3Wittetatter erinnert. <S« liegt auf beiben 
Ufern bet ^egnifc, bie jmifdjen ben atten §aufern batfinfltefct. 
Diodj jefct utngeben bie atten geftungSmauern bie ©tabt, unb 
fjinter tfmen fteljt man bie atten ©ebaitbe empotragen. llnb 
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toennman Ijeute auf ben ©oben bed alten — fefct trocfenen 
— fteftung$graben$ ljutunterbltdt, fieljt man ©cbttfd^ unb 
©lumen bort. 

§ter in btefer intereffanten <&tabt bliifyte im 9ftUtefo!ter 
bie ihmft. §ier matte bor meljr at$ &ier ljunbert ^Jaljren 
SUbredjt £)tirer ; fyier fangen bie SDieifterfttnger ; Ijier madjte 
ber gutmiltige £an$ @ad)$ ©djulje unb ©ebidjte, betbe nad) 
%!(ta%, unb l)ter geugen nod)- Ijeute bie fdjBnen tauten be$ 
SKtttetatterS toon bem ftunftfhm' unb bem SRetdjtum ber 
SUrger SRtirnbergS. * «j 

Syntax.,' 

117. Prepositions with Dative or Accusative. — The 

prepositions which take either dative or accusative 
are : an, auf, Winter, in, neben, fiber, unter, Dor, gtoifdjen. 
They take the dative in answer to the question, where t 
too? and the accusative in answer to the question 
whither f tooljin? In other words, the end or direction 
of motion is indicated by the accusative ; rest or the 
place of motion by the dative. 

He walked into the room. 

®r flittfl itt bad Stumer (direction of motion). 

He walked up and down in the room. 

<£r ghtg itt bem gimmer auf imb ab (place of motion). 

He sat in the room. 

@r faft itt bem Simmer (rest). 

I stood on high mountains and looked into the deep valley. 

34 ftattb auf Ijoljett S3ergen ttnb f al) ttt£ ttcfc %aU — 33 o If s II c b. 

(1) The above rules apply only in concrete cases. 
In figurative uses — that is, when neither rest nor motion 
is expressed — these prepositions usually take the 
accusative. Sin, auf, and ttber are the most common in 
figurative use. Review §§ 8 and 41, 1. 
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They laughed at my story. <&\t Ijabett filler meitte ® ef d)td|te gefacfyt 
Don't count on what is in the future, don 1 1 figure on what has been 

promised; don't complain about what has been lost, and don't think 

of what has been broken. 
gttf ftfittftigeS redjue mdjt, uttb tftyV tttdjt attf 8erfon>d|tte$ ; Hag' 

ttm $er(onte£ tticfyt ttttb bent' itid)t ait 3et bro^neS. — 9J il cf c r t* 

Notes. 

118. Historical Note. — Nuremberg received its freedom from 
Frederick II in 1219. From that time on, the busy city, freed 
thus from political interference, built up a flourishing trade. 
Safely guarded by massive walls and wide moats, its prosperous 
burghers devoted their time not only to commerce but to litera- 
ture and art as well. Thus Nuremberg came to be the industrial 
and artistic centre of Germany, the home of many Mastersingers. 
These Mastersingers were so called because they learned poetry as 
a trade. This poetry was made according to fixed rules, and these 
had to be mastered by the apprentices, who later became journey- 
men, and finally masters. Thus poetry became a trade like car- 
pentry or shoemaking, and the masters of it, instead of being 
master-carpenters or master-shoemakers, were master-singers, 
bic SWetfterionger. 

119. 9ftt has several English renderings. 

(1) In indicating position, atl means to or at (the side of). 
It suggests closer proximity than bet and nebett. 

I wrote on the blackboard. 3d) fdpteb an Me SBanbtafel. 
I wrote at the blackboard. 3$ fdjneb an ber SBattbtafet* 
The mother sat by the fire ; a boy stood at her knees, two daughters 
pressed up close to her. $>te $au£fratt faff am ^fetter ; eta $nabe ftoitb 
att tyrett Ihttctt, §ttet SBcfyter br&ngtett ftd) ait fie ^eratt.— ©oetlje* 

(2) The commonest verbs with which an is used in close 
connection are: beitfeit, to think of; gtctuben, to believe in; 
fid) gett)81)nett, to get used to; fid) erhmern, to remember; and 
fdjreibett, to write to. Notice that they contain an idea of 
mental motion towards; hence the accusative. 
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I must write to my mother. 3d) wttjj an mcitte JDhttter fdjreibeu. 

So I think of my distant love. 

<5« beat' id) att mew f crtteS £teb. — $ a u f f. 

Note. — Some verbs take an with the dative. The commonest are : 
groeifeln, to doubt; fterben, to die (o/); arbeiten, to work {at); and 
tetben, to suffer (from). 

(3) When used with adjectives, an usually means in: 
arm an, poor in; reid) an, rich in; taljm an, lame in. Here 
it takes the dative. 

There sat a proud king, rich in land and victories. 
$>ort fafe cm ftoljcr flflmg, an 8anb unb ©tegett rod).— Ubtanb. 
Strong in mind, weak in body, sits the aged Kaiser Rudolf 
Start att @cift f an Setbe fdptmdj, fat ber greife flatfer fltobolf ♦ 

— Werner. 

iVbte. — For am with the superlative see § 218, 1. In special cases 
an varies both in meaning and in the case it takes. 

On Tuesday, in the evening, in the morning, on the first of January. 

51m 2)ien8tag, am 2lbenb, am Stforgen, am erften 3anuar. 

In the sky, am #immel (im §tmmel means in heaven). 

IV s my turn now. 3efct ift bic Sfteitje an mir. 

A bird by its song, a man by his gait, a fool by his words, we recog- 
nize everywhere (at all places). 

(Stnen $ogef am @ang, eincn 9ftann am ©ang, etnen £oren an ben 
SBorten erfennt man an alien Orten. — @prid)tx>ort 

120. 9faf has several English translations. 

(1) When denoting position, auf means upon, on top of. 

We were sitting on a bench. SBtr fagctt auf cuter Sattf. 

We sat down on a bench. SBtr fegten uuS auf eitte ©auf* 

My glance fell upon the captain, whose eyes rested upon the boy. • 

SWeut Stiff fief auf ben $aitytmamt, beffett Sutgen auf bem Jhtabeu 

ruljtett*— SBUbenbrudj, 

(2) The commonest verbs with which auf is used are: 
anttDorten, to answer, reply to; Ijoffen, to hope for; fyordjen, 
to listen to; redjnen, to count on; ftd) toerfaffen, to rely on; 
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ad) ten, to pay attention to; toarten, to wait for. With these 
it takes the accusative. 

You can count on me. ©ic ftftmctt ottf mtd) redptem 

I listened to the field-song. 

3d) tyorcfyte aitf bett Selbgefang.— Xitd. 

(3) The commonest adjectives with which auf is used are 
ftolj, proud of; bBfe, angry at; netbifd), envious of; auf- 
Tlterf [am, mindful of Here it takes the accusative. 

He was proud of his voice. (St toat ftolj attf feitte Stunme* 
I was right angry at myself for not being able to be angrier at you. 
34 toa* tcdjt Wf auf mid), bafc id) auf (Sud) nic^t Mfer ttierben 
ftwute.— ©oetlje. 

Note. — (a) In many special cases auf means in or at with the 
dative and to with the accusative. Chief of these are : auf bem or 
ba8 Sanb, in or to Me country ; auf bcr or ble ^oft, at or to the post- 
office ; auf bem or ben ©all, at or to a ball (dance) ; auf bem or ben 
SBaljnljof, at or to Me station; auf ber or ble Uni&erfttat, at or to Me 
university (of students ; of professors, an); and auf bem or bad ©djlofj, 
at or to Me castle. 

(b) Other common uses to which no definite rule applies are : 

' / In German, auf beutfd) ; in this way, auf biefe SBetfe ; at any rate, 

auf aEe galle; by no means, auf Feinen gall; for to-morrow, auf 

morgen ; for next week, auf nadjfte 23Bo(f)e ; abroad (on travels), auf 

ffieifen. 

A can oftty fte said in Greek. 

(S3 lagt fid) nur auf griea^ifd) fagen.— SBtelanb. 

121. $tt usually means in when used with the dative, and 
into with the accusative. In a few expressions its meaning 
varies. 

I was in town, in church, in school, in the theatre. 

3d) toat in ber @tabt, in ber $trd)e, in ber ©djule, im Sweater. 

/am aoina to toww, to church, to school, to the theatre. 

3d) gelje in bie Stabt, in bie IHrdje, in bie Sd)nte, tnd (theater* 

TF^oro G^od wishes to show special favor, he sends into the wide 
world; to him he shows his wonders in mountain, wood, stream, and 

field. 2Bem @ott will redjte ®unft ermetfett, ben fdjiift er in bie 
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23. Hans Sachs' Statue at Nuremberg. 



uette SStlt, bra wilt cr feint SSimbcr ueiftn in Serg unb 28nlb nnb 
©tMMuabgelb. — Ctd|*nborff. 

Note. — The expressions jut Sirrlje, jur @d)uie suggest regular at- 
tendance with a purpose, while the above use with in refers usually 
to a particular act. See § 100, 1. 
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122. 9leiett means beside, but not so near as an. As we 
seldom wish to specify so closely in English, an and nebejt 
may be used interchangeably in most cases referring to 
places. 

Who sits by you? 28er ftyt ttebett. 3tyiten ? 

Close beside the inn stood the old church. . 

$td)t neben bent 2Btrt£l)aitfe ftonb trie aire £ird)e» — © c r ft a cf c r. 

123. TXbtt is used literally and figuratively. 

* 

(1) When used literally fiber means over, above, across. 

Over all hilltops is rest, fiber alien (Styfeln tft JRnl)'. — © o c t f) e. 
With arms crossed over her breast she stepped down across the 

court. 9Wtt iiber ber Sroft gefreugren Wvmtn, fdjrttt fte fiber ben #af 
Ijtnab* — ©torm. 

(2) Figuratively fiber usually means about, and takes the 
accusative. 

What were you talking about f $Boriiber fpradjen ©te ? 

'* One can laugh about all that now," he continued. 

„ftber baS afleS," fnljr er fort, „fann man je# fadjen." 

— Sttbenbrudj. 

Note. — liber is also used for by way of, in 3d) fafyre iiber 33ertin. 
It means from in such expressions as : a week from to-day, a year 
from to-day, Ijeute iiber adjt £age, Ijeute fibers (or iiber ein) 3atjr. 

124. Unter means under or among. 

I have that among my books. $a£ l)abe id) ttttter meinen $ftd)ern* 
Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 

candlestick. 9Ban jiinbet and) ntdjt ein fitdjt an nnb fe# eg unter 
etnen <3d)effel, f onbern anf einen 8en$ter» — 23 i b e t, 9W a 1 1. 5, 15, 

125. 2?ur is used literally meaning before and figuratively 
in various meanings. 

(1) Literally Dor is used with both dative and accusative 
and means before, in front of 
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We rode in front of the castle. 2Btr rittett bor ba£ Sdjloft* 
By the spring in front of the gate there stands a linden tree. 

8m gtatmtett bor bent Sore ba fteljt em Sutbenbaum* — duller. 

(2) Figuratively Dor is used with the dative in many 
senses, usually with expressions implying a certain state 
of mind. See also §§4 and 25. 

She got red with anger. . @te ttmrbe rot bor 3ortt. 

I warn you of the danger, ftdj toarne bid) bor ber @efal)r. 

You jump for joy. $>tt Ijftpf eft ja bor gfreuben* — <E I) a m i f f o. 

Exercises. 

126. (a) 1. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 121 ; in § 8 
of § 120, 2; in § 13 of § 121; in § 18, 2 of §§ 119, 1 and 
121. 2. Find in § 23, 1 an illustration of § 120, 3, Note 
b and § 119, 1 ; in § 25 of § 125, 2; & § 41, 1 of § 119, 2; in 
§ 50, 2 of § 121. ' 3. Find in § 85, 2 an illustration of 
§ 121 ; in § 85, 2, Note, of § 123, 1 ; in § 88, Note, of § 121. 

(b) 1. In the illustrations in § 126, a, above, give the case 
following each preposition and -the reason for it. 2. Illus- 
trate with sentences the uses of at, to, and for in this 
chapter. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. £)a$ ift ridjtig ; 
(gie Wnnen fidj barauf toerlaffen. 2. 3luf feinen gatt .tootten 
toir fiber ©oSton faljren. 3. 9luf ber Untoerfttat mufc man 
t)or alien ©tngen an bte Slrbett benfen. 4. ^dj Ijabe mtdj 
nodj ntdjt baran gettrtljnt 5. gr roar fo bdfe auf mtdj, 
ba§ er rot Dor 3orn ttmrbe. 6. 2tuf morgen tootten ttnr 
bt* (geite 101 tefen. 

// 127. (a) 1. He was sitting at the window on a bench. 
2. I sat down beside her in an arm chair. 3. What are 
you laughing about? 4. I'm not laughing; I'm trem- 
bling with anger. 5. Among all the books in the library 
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there is nothing about the singers' contest at the Wartburg. 

6. On the first of July I'm going to the country. ^,^^~ 

(fi) 1. I am used to paying attention to my teachers. 

2. Are you afraid of ghosts, or don't you believe in them ? 

3. We went across the street and sat down in front of the 



24. The Wall and Moat at Nuremberg. 

old house beside the church. 4. At any rate she will 
not be very angry at us. 5. We sat by the spring in 
front of the gate and listened to the birds under the trees. 
6. A week from Monday (§§ 119, 3, Note, and 123, 2, Note) 
we shall be on that high mountain. 

(c) A Letter. (See § 296, Note.) — 1. Dear Mother: Here 
we are in Nuremberg, where we are constantly reminded of 
the Middle Ages. 2. We arrived early in the morning 
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and went across the old moat, under the gate between the 
beautiful buildings, and listened to the river which flows 
through the town. 3. Then we went to the old castle 
by way of the market, where on market days there is much 
in which you would be interested. 4. In front of the 
castle is a very deep well, and beside a church is a little 
tavern called the " Bratwurstgl6cklein." 5. When one is 
travelling in Germany one ought above all to visit Nurem- 
berg. 6. You can depend upon it that you will be wild 
about it. Your loving daughter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REVIEW. 

Srf)Otu 

128. The particle fdJDtt is used in German not only to 
translate English already, but in other cases. See also 
§ 228, 2. 

(1) Whenever the idea of already enters a sentence," 
German uses fdjOTL It is not necessarily translated in 
English. 

Have you been in Germany? 2$aren ©tc fd)Ott in $eiltfd)(aitb ? 
I have translated twice. $d) l)abe fdjott 5tt>cima( ftberfegt* 
ife Aad #owe o«£ o/Me room. 
<$r War fdjim ait§ bet <5tube gegaitgett* — 2B i 1 b c n b r u d).. 

(2) (Scroti is also used when the sentence contains an 
idea of future accomplishment. It may be translated in 
English by all right or never fear. 

ril be there on time, all right. 

3d) toerbe fdjott sur redjtett Stit ba fcttu 

HeHlpass, never fear. (£r Wtfb fd)0tt Hcrfc^t Werbett. 

We'll find the others all right. 

293tr ftttbett bte anberen f djott. — © t o r m. 

You shall hear nothing further from me, never fear. 

$n foUft fdjon mdjtS ttrieber butt nttr tyfren* — # e tj f e. 

Exercises. 

129. (a) 1. Make a table of all the German equivalents 
for English at that have been treated in Chapters XIII, 
XIV, and XV and illustrate them with sentences., 2. Do 
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the same for the German equivalents of English to. 3. For 
the German equivalents of English for. 

(b) 1. Apply the general rule for order (§ 37, Note) to 
prepositional phrases. Illustrate with one or more sen- 
tences. 2. How does German translate it and which fol- 
lowing a preposition ? Illustrate with sentences. 3. Are 
there any exceptions to the preceding answer ? If so, give 
them with illustrative sentences. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. SBttte, toarten 

@te etnen Stugenbttdt auf mid) ; tdj toerbe fdjon baratt benfen. 

2. SBaren @ic fdjon auf bent 8anbe? 3. £aben @te 
ettoaS bagegen, toetut id) burdj Stytn Oarten gelje? 4. SBir 
Ijaben fdjon Dtete ^Jtcinc auf morgen tiber adjt £age. 5. 2ln 
mem ift bte ffietlje? 6. 8uf Icinen gaQ bttrfen @te fo 
barauf anttoorten. 

• 

130. (a) 1. All these people are from Schoneberg near 
Berlin. 2. In such weather we ought not to go afoot as 
far as to the castle. 3. We stayed all summer in a little 
village beside a broad lake. 4. Among all my friends 
there aren't any to whom I write year by year. 5. This 
man was so angry at the other that he went across the 
street every time he met him (begegnen with dat.). 
6. Who is to blame (@d)ufb barajt) that you did not write 
to your mother on Sunday ? 

(b) 1. We climbed onto the mountain by way of a 
narrow path between two large rocks. 2. Above all 
(§ 125, 2) she wishes a dress of silk for her birthday. 

3. When he came back to his friends he hadn't any money 
with him. 4. In my opinion we cannot go from here as 
far as to the castle before seven o'clock. 5. In such rain 
I go out of the house only against my will. 6. At four 
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o'clock we shall go across the river and before five we shall 
be up (obetl) on top of the mountain. 

(c) 1. At Nuremberg there were many old houses in 
which we were all interested. 2. Toward sunset I went 
across a wide river where I rested till night. 3. After 
dinner will you go to town with me by way of the old 
church? 4. A week from (§ 123, 2, Note) to-day Pll 
write to you about my trip to Berlin. 5. Have you any 
objections (anything against it) if I go with you from the 
hotel as far as to the post-office ? 6. We must wait for him 
till to-morrow, as he has all the money for us with him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

INSEPARABLE VERBS. 

Die Sucfybrucferfunft. 

131. Urn bttfl ^aljr 1450 erfanb ^otjamt ©utenberg in 

SDialrtj bie Siidjbructerfimft, bte \i$> fdjnefi tiber ganj ©eutfdj* 



25. Statue op Gutenberg at Mainz. — In the background rises the 
famous Mainz Cathedral, historically one of the most interesting In 
Germany. 
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t 

tanb oerbreitete. 9Kan empfanb em tebtyaftes Snttxtflt fiir 
Me neuett Silver, unb bcr iBcruf ettteS SucfjbruderS erfdjien 
totelen ate feljr berlodenb. 

Dbtooljl btefc Sunft titdjt in TOrnberg entftcmb, fo trat 
btcfe (gtabt bocfy feljr ball* an bic ©pi^e be* Shtdjljanbete, 
§ier befafj Slnton Soberger bte grOgtc Drudtcret in gang 
guropa, benn cr befdjiifttgte Ijunbert ©efeftett mxt bcr 53ebie* 
nung fettter Dtcrutibjloangig ^reffetu 33t$ 1504 Ijatte er 
iiber gtoetljuttbert SBcrlc gebrudt, unb urn fie gu oerfaufen, 
burcfyreiftett feine Slgenten ganj £>eutfcfytanb. 

Syntax. 

132. Inseparable Prefixes. — The commonest insepa- 
rable prefixes are be, trap, exit, er, ge, ntifj, &er, ger. They 
are never accented ; in fact, in ordinary conversation 
they are pronounced only as "grace notes." Verbs 
compounded with these particles are conjugated exactly 
like their corresponding simple forms, except in tenses 
with the past participle. They form the past participle 
without the prefix ge: befeljten, befaljt, befoljten; ergSljtett, 
erjftljfte, ergftljtt. 

Let him who possesses learn to lose. 

2Ber beftyt, bcr Icrtte toerlteren. — @ d) i II c r. 

And there is no new thing under the sun. 
ttnb gcfdneljt ntdjtS 9tate£ itnter bcr Sonne. 

— SBibel, ^rcbigcr @aIomout« l, 9. 
Duty fulfilled is always still felt as debt. 
(SrfuUte $fRd)t empfmbct ftd) imntcr nod) aid @$n(b. — © o e 1 1> e. 

Notes. 

133. Historical Note. — After the fall of the Hohenstaufens, 
the next great imperial family was the house of Habsburg. 
Rudolph, the first of the line (1273-1291), abandoned the Italian 
policy of his predecessors and devoted his energies to Germany. 
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He insisted that all official documents and proclamations be 
written in German (instead of Latin as heretofore) and thus 
helped to develop the German language. But the greatest boons 
to the German tongue were to be the invention of printing and the 
Protestant Reformation. When manuscripts had to be laboriously 
copied by hand, books were rare, nor were they of the kind to 
appeal to the people. But Gutenberg's invention brought them 
within reach of all, while Luther's writings furnished matter of. 
compelling interest. 

134. It must be clearly understood at the outset that it is 
impossible to give a definite meaning in all cases to insep- 
arable prefixes. The following notes, which partially cover 
the commonest uses, may help students to acquire some 
feeling for the more important meanings. 

135. SJe s has usually one of three meanings. 

(1) It may merely strengthen a simple verb : befefjett, to 

look at (carefully), bebeutett, to mean (exactly), befyalten, to 

keep. 

What does that mean f 2Ba3 befeeittct fea£ ? 

Vll visit you this very week. 

3d) bcfudje eud) tit fctef er 2$od)e nod). — $ e ty f c . 

(2) 33e- may mean to provide with the thing indicated by 
the root of the verb: bcfratljctl, to provide with a wreath; 
befteibett, to provide with clothes; befdjtnnen, to provide with 
protection; bebedetl, to (provide with a) cover. 

s Keep four hat on, sir (cover yourself). 
$efcetfett <5tc fid), mein $err. 

Do you want happiness made happy, reward rewarded f 
<BoUt tljr *a$ OUiiff begtiitft, ben fioljtt betolntt ? - <o a u p t m a iul 

(3) -33e* ma y simply make transitive an intransitive verb : 
ffagett, to complain — beffagen, to mourn; fiegen, to win — 
befiegen, to conquer; reifen, to travel — beretfen, to travel 
through, to "do"; toehten, to weep — betoeitten, to bemoan, 



/ 
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to pay some- 
to answer, 



weep for; galjten, to pay out money — bqal)ten, to 
body; anttoorten, to {make) answer — beattttoortett, 
reply to. 

Why don't you answer ? 2$arum antoarten <3ie ittdjt ? 

IcanH answer the question. 3$ fantt bie $rage tttdjt beanrttiortett. 

To make war on oneself is the hardest fights to conquer oneself the 
finest victory, ©id) felbft befrtegen ift ber ftyttierfte $rieg ; (id) fefbfl 
beftegett ift ber f djdttfte ©ieg* — 2 o g a u. 

136. Q£nU usually has one of two kindred meanings.- 

(1) It denotes the becoming, the beginning of an action, 
often in a figurative sense : etttfteljett, to arise (figurative, 
begin to stand) ; entbrettttett, to flame up (figurative, begin to 
burn) ; etttbtiiljett, to blossom out (begin to bloom). 

He is aflame with love for her. (£r ift nttt fitebe $lt i!jr ettfbraimt 

There arose a great hubbub. 

<£3 etrtftanb ein grogeS §allo. — 2B i 1 b e n b r u cf). ' 

(2) From this idea of passing into another state comes the 
idea of separation, which is now the commoner meaning: 
enttaufen, to run away; enterben, to disinherit; entjieljett, to 
draw away; entneljttten, to take from. Compare betottffern, 
to water, with ettttoaffem, to drain. 

Many quotations are taken from Goethe' s works. 
Stele £ttate ftnb dtaetyeS 2$er!en entnommett. 

And when it flees, belief also flees away. 

ttttb ftteljfS, etttftte^t ber dttaube and). — Qauptmann. 

Note. — Before f, ent* becomes tmp*: empfeljlen, to recommend; 
empftnbett, to feel ; empfattgett, to receive ; but in all these cases it has 
lost its original meaning. 

He is received with joy in the springtime. 

(Sr hrirb im 2en$ mit frtft empfangen. — 9? o t) a \\ 8. 

137. (St* comes from an old root meaning out; hence, to 
the end, thoroughly. Compare English tired out. It usually 
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contains the idea of finality, accomplishment, sometimes 
success ; eratiibett, to tire out; erfitmen, to recall (think out); 
erfmbett, to invent (find out) ; erretdjen, to reach (out and get) ; 
erfetutett, to recognize (know thoroughly). 

I shouldn't have recognized you. ftd) tyfttte <3ie tod) ttidjt etfamtt 
But finally he let himself be persuaded after all. 
<£ttb(id) lieg er fid) aber bod) txMtttn. — @ t o r m. 

138. ©C= meant originally completeness, or a fteingr together, 
but its meaning is almost entirely lost, except that it occurs 
regularly as the prefix to the past participle. 

Vm glad to do it. <£& if* gem gefd)e!|ett» 

Enjoy what God has allotted to you ; be glad to do without what 
you have not. ©ettiefte, moS Mr &ott befdjiebett, etttbetyre gent, mis 
bn«id)t!)aft-*©enert. 

139. SJttfc means defective, false, bad, wrong: mijfrer* 
fteljett, to misunderstand ; miftfingett (from getmgen, to suc- 
ceed), to fail. 

I misunderstood that. $a£ tyabe id) mt(be?ftattbeit. 

And a councilman of Breisach abuses his (Durer's) favorite pupil 
like a rascal! ttitb tin dlatfyttt toon ftreifad) ntigijaitbett fetnen 
fiiebUttgSf djftlet mie emeu @djnft ! — § t U e r tu 

140. SBer* is the most puzzling of the prefixes, but it . 
usually has one of three meanings. 

(1) The old root meaning is on, to the end : Dergefyett, to 
pass (of time, to go on to the end); fcerljattett, to die away 
(of sound, to sound to the end); berfcfytittgen, to swallow 
(entirely). 

Bow the time flies ! 2$te fdjnett bevgelft bie 3eit ! 

The last tones have died away. $ie leijten Sitae ftnb bettyattt 

— (Eljamtjfo. 

(2) Thus Der* comes to mean beyond the end, into a dif- 
ferent or opposite state: fceracfyten, to despise (acfyten, to 
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honor); uerbteten, to forbid (gebieten, to bid); Derlemen, to 
unlearn (ternen, to learn) ; oerlauf en, to sell (fauf en, to buy) . 

Betrayed and sold. Serraten Uttb Deri aitft — @pricf)tt>ork 
ifc is easy to pu£ things out of tune, but not every one can put them 
in tune. Skrfttntnteit tffc tctdjt, abet fKmmett laun ntdjt icber* 

-Some, 

(3) So oet> comes finally to have the meaning not 
necessarily opposite, but just wrong , false. In this sense 
it is often reflexive: fid) uerfeljett, to see wrong; fidj fcer- 
fpredjett, to misspeak, to say wrong ; DerfetUten, to mistake for 
some one else; oerfttljrett, to lead astray ; DerbreljeTt, to twist, 
to give a wrong meaning to* 

Excuse me, I misspoke ! $er$etl)en ®te, id) Ijabe itttd) toerfprodjetu 
Dora'J si* about too long, donH lie around too mucji, donH fly too 

high. $erfti? T bid) md)t, toerlteg T bid) tttdjt, ait I)od) ijintmS berftteg' 

bidjitid)t--@cf|effeL 

JVbte. — But there are countless words with t>er- to which none of 

these meanings can be traced. Nor can one foretell the meaning of 

•V-jjtr* in any given case. For instance, adjtett means to esteem and efjren 

/Ameans to honor, but t>eracf)ten means Jo despise, while fcerefyren means 

i'/o ftonor exceedingly. So, too, toerfyreeffen means to promise, jtcf) 

berfyred)en, to misspeak ; toergeben with the dative, to forgive, with the 

accusative, to give away. Bead again § 134. 

141 . 3et* regularly means separation, destruction, to pieces : 
jerreifjen, to tear to pieces; gerbrecfyett, to break to pieces; ytx* 
ftdretl, to destroy (disturb to pieces). 

I smashed my cup. $d) tyabe meitte Xaffc serbrodjett. 

The halls are destroyed. $>te fallen ftttb gerfttt rt — U ^ I a n b* 

Exercises. 

142. (a) 1. Point out the illustrations of inseparable 
prefixes in § 131. 2. Explain those that can be explained 
according to the Notes in this chapter. 3. In what 
way do inseparable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 
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(b) 1. Find and explain according to the Notes (§§ 134- 
141) the examples of inseparable verbs in the following 
sections : § 15, 2, b, Note 6, § 23, 1, § 27, § 28, 1, § 43, 1. 

2. In § 51, 1, § 58, 1, § 66, § 69, 2, § 73, 2, § 76, 3. 

3. In § 92, § 100, 2, § 104, § 113, 1, § 117, 1, § 119, 3, Note, 
§ 121. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. (Sic fyabett c$ 
tooljt ocrgcffctt, ober Ijabctt (Sic e$ ntt^Dcrftanbcn? 2. 33cr* 
getljen <Sic mir; id) Ijabe mid) ocrf proven. 3. g$ gcfcfyicljt 
(serves) tJ)m redjt, enterbt ju tDcrbcn. 4. ^dj cmpfinbc 
eitt IcbljaftcS ^ntcrcffc bafttr. 5. SCnnen (Sic fid) nicfyt 
crinncrn, toaS ba$ bcbcutct? 6. SBctut (Sic ba$ behalf en, 
fo muff en (Sic mcljr bqaljtctt; id) ttriirbc c$ Dcrfaufcn, toenn c$ 
mir gdjflrtc. 

143. (a) 1. He didn't succeed in remembering what the 
sentence meant. 2. Don't tear up that piece of paper ; 
keep it to cover your German grammar. 3. There arose 
such a noise that one could hardly recognize one's own 
voice. 4. Have you heard to whom the big house be- 
longs ? 5.-t misunderstood the waiter aad paid-bin* -too- . 
_m«ch. 6. I can recommend these chairs; they are of 
oak and you can't break them easily. 

(b) 1. The thief succeeded in getting away with a great 
deal of (trie!) money. 2. The man complained of his 
loss, but later he forgot it entirely. 3.. JBLriemhilde re- 
ceived^ Siegfried and crowned him with a wreath, when he 
reaxjheil Worms. 4. It often happens that pupils who 
_haxe_iosgotten, claim (bcljauptctt) that they misunderstood 
-theuXQifistion^ 5* If you twist the sentence so, I cannot 
help 4§ 39, 2 r .Note) misspeaking. 6. The time passed 
so rapidly that we did not succeed in reaching the top of 
the mountain. 
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(c) John Gutenberg. — 1. When Gutenberg invented the 
art of printing, people did not feel any particular interest 
in it. a2. They paid him very little and he did not 
succeed in showing others what his invention meant. 
3. But when they recognized its importance there arose 
great competition. 4. In Nuremberg the biggest print- 
shop belonged to Anton Koberger. 5. Only a little time 
passed before the art of printing had spread over all Ger- 
many. t*6. And we must not forget that we owe this to 
Gutenberg. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



SEPARABLE VERBS. 



2llbrecfyt Durer. 

144. $)er gri5§tc beutfd»e $ihtftter be* SWtttctattcrd, %l* 
bredjt $)iirer, l)at fid) burd) feme tounber&otten ©eutfitbe 
auSgejeidjnet. Site Singling toanberte er nad) ^talien aus, 
too er toiete Drte befud)te unb fidj an ben bebeutenbften ©tftt* 
ten ber Sunft eifrig in ber 3Merei Ubte. Sflad) einiger 3eit 
fefyrte er in fein 33atertanb gurttdf unb, ats er in SWttrnberg 
eintraf, geidjnete fid} feine Sunft burd) ifyre grifdje unb 
SRaturtreue au$. <§r tourbe bom Saifer 3Kaf imilian freunbtidj 
aufgehontnten, befam aber feine ©tettung. 

Seine ©etn&tbe finben toir in alien bebeutenben ©aterien, 
aber ntd)t nur at$ Scaler fdjafeen toir ifyn fo fyodj. ©etten Ijat 
fid} ein -Staler gu gfeidjer £tit audj burd) fotdje toorgttgtidjen 
$upferftid)e unb §ofjfd)nitte auSgejeidjnet, toie $)ttrer e$ 
getan l)at. Unb abgefe^en Don all feiner fimftterifdjen ®e* 
beutung toar er audj ein angefel)ener Sttrger Don eblem 
Eljarafter, auf ben ganj £)eutfdjfanb ntit SRedjt ftolg fein fann 
unb ftotj ift. 

Syntax. 

145. Separable Prefixes. — The Separable Prefixes in- 
clude all those not inseparable, that is, all except those 
mentioned in the last chapter. They may be (1) prepo- 
sitions, as an and au$ in angiefyen, to put on ; auSgteljen, 
to take off; (2) adverbs, as l)in and ttorbei, in Ijingeljen, 
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26. Portrait of Albrecht DOrer. — Painted by the artist himself. 
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to go (away') ; toorbcigcljctt, to go by, to pass ; or (3) nouns, 
as $au8, in l)au$t)attcn, to keep home ; ©tatt, in ftattfinben, 
to take plact. 

146. German is partial to separable verbs, especially 
in conversation. If two verbs have the same meaning 
and one is separable, this one is usually preferred in 
talking, though the other may be used regularly in 
more formal language. For instance, one sees signs on 
doors : „ $)ie £fir fdjttefct toon fctbft," and in trains : „33itte 
bic $iir tticf)t ju Bffnen, bctoor Scr 3ug l)fttt," and in theatres : 
„£)ie SBorftettung (performance) beghmt urn ad)t Ufyr." 
But in conversation Germans say regularly : „9Boftctt 
©ic btttc bic Stttr aumadjcn?" „<gr madjtc baS genftcr auf." 
„3Batm f&ngt bic SSorftcCung an?" 

147. Separable verbs have three peculiarities. 

(1) For simple tenses (present or past) in independent 
clauses the prefix is put at the end of the clause, except 
that a complementary infinitive follows it. 

It now begins to dawn. <$£ f attgt trait att f )tt tagen. — g o u q u e. 

The people is aroused, the storm breaks loose. 

$a£ »oll fteljt auf, bcr ©turrn fcrtdft foS. — $ i3 r n e r. 

(2) For simple tenses in dependent clauses the prefix 
is attached to the verb, just like an inseparable prefix. 

He is not so stupid as he looks. 

($r tft tttffyt f o bttmm, tone cr imSfieljt. — @prtd)tt)ort. 

Who doesn't go ahead, goes back. 

2Ber tttdjt twrattgeljt, f ommt jnrilrf . — © o e t lj e. 

(3) For compound tenses, whether in dependent or 
independent clauses, the prefix precedes the verb and 
is attached to it. When the infinitive with gu is used, 
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gu (like ge in the past participle) comes between prefix 
and verb. 

She stopped reading aloud. <3ie tyat aufgeljtfrt, twtftitfefett* 

A thing put off may yet be done. 

9fof gef djofcctt ift ittdjt auf geljobett. — @prtd)tt)ort. 

Though time may have flown, memory never yields. 

3ft Me 3ett and) jpttgeffogett, bte (Srhtitentttg toetdjet trie* — - U Ij t a n b. 

Notes. 

148- Historical Note. — After the death of Rudolph of Habshurg 
(1291), half a dozen different families furnished emperors, but in 
1438 the crown fell again to the Habsburgs and from then on 
remained in that family. The most interesting and romantic of 
the Habsburgs was Maximilian I (1493-1519), "the last of the 
knights," the patron of Diirer (the Kaiser Max in Hillem's $5l)er 
al$ bie &ird)e). Under him a noble effort was made to reconstruct 
the Empire and to modernize Germany, but it failed because of 
the petty jealousies among the German states, of which there were 
at that time between three and four hundred. 

149. #ht and l)er* Nearly all German verbs of motion 
are compounded with the adverbs Ijin and fyer to denote 
direction of motion. 

(1) §ht means motion away from the speaker, fyer motion 
toward the speaker. 

There he goes. $a geljt er tyin. 

Is she coming across f $ommt fte tyeriiber ? 

Whither thou goest, I will go. 

3Bo bit tyittgeljeft, ba ttill td) and) tyutgeljeit* — © tbel, SRutlj l, 16. 

(2) §tn UTlb fyer means to and fro, hither and thither, and 
is usually treated as an independent adverb, rather than as 
a separable prefix. 

He ran hither and thither. <$r ift lu'tt uttb tyer gefattfett. 

Wretched thoughts tore him hither and thither. 

Summe wile ©ebanf ett riff en tint lutt uttb l>er. — g r e tj t a g. 
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27. Albrecht DOrer's House in Nuremberg. 
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Note. — The difficulty with f}in and fjer lies in the fact that in Eng- 
lish we have no equivalent word to translate. The idea is contained 
in our verb, but German adds a word of direction, which we forget to 
use when we put our English thoughts into German. But especially 
with getyen and fommen it is easy to get the habit of using Ijin and Ijer. 
These phrases should be practised till they become second nature. 

Come up, come over, come here. 

$ommen @ie Ijercmf, fommen ©ie fyeruber, fommen @te fjierfyer. 
Go up, go across, go out. 

©eljen @te Ijinauf, gefyett @ie Ijhtiiber, gefjen @ie IjinauS. 
He came no one knows whence, he went no one knows whither. 
(Sr fam, unb niemanb taeig nioljer ; er ging, unb niemanb taeig moljtn. 

— Sejftng. 

150. English place has several German renderings. 

(1) ©er Drt (bic Drte or bte Ortcr) is used for a 
definite place in a broad sense, as one might refer to a city, 
a field, or any large space. 

That is a pretty place. $ad tft em tyftfcfifyer Ott. 

This truth changes according to time and place. 

$>tef e 2Ba1p1)ett ttedtf eft tiadj 3cit nub Dttf. — $ i $ m a r d . 

(2) £)er ^Jtafc (bic ^tttfce) usually means (a) puftlfc square, 
(p) room, in the sense of space, (c) a *ea£, at the theatre or 
in a similar place. It rarely means place. 

(a) I saw him in the Paris Square. 

3d) tyftbe tyf <rof * cm Confer $la$ gefetyett. 

TTiai spreads abroad through streets and square. 

$a£ bringt in btc 3Bcite burdj ©affen nnb $la$.--Uljlanb. 

(&) JBaee you room enough f Qabtu Sic $fa$ gemtg ? 
There's room for us both in the sea. 
<££ tft $(a« filr uu$ beibe tnt 2Jleer. — # e ty f e. 

(c) Is this seat taken f 3f* Mefer $la$ Bclegt ? V 

Young L. stood erect in his seat. 
$a£ Hettte 8. ftattb aufreAi anf fctttcm $fo$. 

— SBilbenbru*. 
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Note. — In poetry, ber 9taum is regularly used for room in the sen 
shown in (6). 

Give room [make way] , ye peoples. ®ebt 9toum, tljr 935lfer. — 3) a I) n. 
In the smallest hut there is room for a happy loving pair. 
ftaum ift in ber Heinften $fitte far ein glfitfttd) liebenb(eS) $aar. 

— @d)iUer. 

(3) $)ie ©telle means place in a narrow sense, a particular 
place, more as English uses spot 

I don't understand this place {passage). 

$tefe Stelle berfteije td) nidji. 

Z sAow/d do ft on Me ^o£. 3d| tUt e8 attf ber Stette. — g r e ty t a g. 

(4) !j)ie ©teQung means pfoce in the sense of position, 
either an actual position, a figurative one, or a job. 

The maid doesn't like her new place. 

$te ttette (Stettmtg gefftllt ber 2Ragb nidjt. 

I fear that the ministers have got into an 'awkward place. 

34 ffctyte, baf; bie 2Rtttifter in eitte fdjiefe Steilmtg geraten flnb. 

— 3Bi«utard\ 

Exercises. 

151. (a) 1. What are the three peculiarities of separable 
verbs? 2. Which of these three peculiarities is illus- 
trated by each of the examples of separable verbs in § 144 ? 
3. Give sentences illustrating all the uses of f)ttt and l)er. 

(b) 1. Find separable verbs in the following sections: 
§ 9, § 15, 1, 6, § 19, 2, § 30, 1, and Note, § 43, 1, § 50, 2, 
Note, § 62, § 68, 4, § 92, § 111, 1. 2. Which of.the three 
peculiarities of separable verbs does each of the sentences 
in Question (b) 1 illustrate ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. gaitgeit @te 

bod}' nidjt an, M$ id} aufgeijBrt fyabe ! 2. Sotnmen @ie 
herein; t)ier ift nod) Diet ^tafc. 3. gr lief fyht unb fyer, 
aber er fonnte ben £)rt nidjt finben. 4. 3<dj fyabe brei 
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$tafce fiir SCann^ufcr; tooUtxt @ie mitgeljen? 5. . 2Bo 
ge^ft bu l)in? @3 ift nod) nidjt 3ett angufcmgen. 6. Somm 
bod^ fyer unb Ijttf inir ; idj t>erftc^e btefe ©telle tudjt. 
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152. (a) 1. As I sat down in (cutf) my seat, the teacher 
began to talk. 2. There he goes ; when do you think he 
will come back ? 3. Bead on (tocitcr) ; this is not the 
place where the exercise stops. 4. Come here and look 
at (atlfc^cn) this picturesque little square. 5. How do 
you like your new place, and when does your work begin ? 
6. I shouldn't think (§ 41, 1, Note) of beginning before 
Monda^^ 

(b) 1. The dog ran hither and thither in (aitf) the 
square. 2. Where are you going and when do you arrive ? 

T 3. If you will come here I will tell you of my new place. 
4. Is thi» the place where you want to have your house 
built ? 1^5. I shouldn't think of it (§ 41, 1, Note) ; there 
isn't room enough here. 6. We went to and fro and 
looked for a more comfortable seat. 

(c) German Picture Galleries. — 1. When one begins to 
speak of the galleries in Germany, it is hard to stop. 
2. There is no room here to tell of all the places where 
we can look at beautiful paintings. 3. The best are prob- 
ably (tool)!) in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich ; these places 
are especially distinguished for (burd)) their galleries. 
4. Every year great art exhibitions take place, where 
couutless*pictures are brought together. 5. The Germans 
are so interested in art that thousands go (§ 149, 1) to visit 
these exhibitions. 6. There are usually so many people 
there that there is hardly room enough to look at the 
pictures. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
. COMMON* l'ESFIXES. 

£uitjet unb bet Ceiifel. 

153. SIS 3)iortin Sutler ^Jrofeffor an bet Unitierfittti ju 

2Bitten6erg n>ar, nmrbe er wegen feiner @d)riften Derfofgt. 

Slber feme ^reuttbc unterftilfcten Hjn unb bradjten i£jn I)eim(id) 

auf ber SBartlmrg unter. 3)ort ftiljrte er feinen ^Jlatt burrfi, 



28. Luther's Room at the Wartburg. — Sight-seers are 
carried away the inky plaster as souvenirs. 
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ba$ SWeue £eftament au$ bcm ©riedjtfdjen ins £)entfd)e ju 
itberfefcen. 

Sits gutter auf ber SBartburg bet bicfer Slrbett toar, fyat er 
fid} fo iiberarbettet, ba§ cr toitbe Sxngbtfber fal). Sines 
HbenbS glaubtc er, ber £enfet fei ba unb tootle ifyn nmftritfen. 
£)a toarf gutter feitt STintenfafe bent £eufet an ben $opf. 
T)er Jenfet toerfdjtoanb, aber ber gled an ber SBanb, too bie 
Xinte tjtytyrifete, ift nodj l)eute gn fefyen. 

/ * / 
f\j tvu*-^ Syntax. 

154. Common Prefixes. — The four prepositions burd}, 
ilbcr, unt, and unter may be separable or inseparable. 

(1) They are separable when both prefix and verb 
are used in their natural meaning. The verbs are then 
often intransitive, take the same auxiliary as the simple 
verb, and have the accent on the prefix. Like other 
separable verbs, they take (je* in the past participle be- 
tween prefix and verb. 

(2) The prepositions are inseparable when used in a 
figurative sense or one not exactly literal. The verbs 
are then usually transitive, have fyaben as auxiliary, and 
take the accent on the root of the verb, not on the 
prefix. They do not take (je* in the past participle. 
The inseparable use is much commoner than the sepa- 
rable. 

One who is already soaked through boldly lets himself get rained on. 

Dljtte @djeit burdpegttett loftt ber ftd) K ber fdjott gonj bttrtyit&gt. 

— ©prtdjwort. 

He only wishes to instruct you, not to convince you. 
9luv tttttermeifett mill er bid), tudjt ftbertoetf ett. — U fj I a n b. 
No one who doesnH convince himself will be convinced by you. 
9Kemanb, ber fid) tttdjt fefbft iiberjeugt, ttrirb *<m bit ftberjettgt 
tterben.— platen. 
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Note. — When the preposition has an object, the verb cannot be 
classed as separable. 3d) bin burd) 3)eutfd)fanb gereifl, I traveled 
through Germany, is a sentence with a simple verb and preposition. 
3d) Ijabe 2>eutfd)fanb burd)reifl, I toured Germany, has an inseparable 
verb. 3d) bin burdjgereifl, I traveled through, illustrates a separable 
verb. 

I translate the sentence. 3d) itberfefce ben @afc (inseparable). 

I put (ferry) my friend across. 

3d) fefee meinen greunb fiber (separable). 

I put (ferry) my friend across the river. 

3d) fefce meinen greunb iiber ben gtafj (simple verb and preposition). 

3d) fyabe ben @afc iiberfefct (inseparable). 

3d) l)abe meinen greunb ubergefefct (separable). 

3d) l)abe meinen greunb iiber ben gfofc gefefct (simple verb). 

Notes. 

155. Historical Note. — Martin Luther is known as the " father 
of the modern German language." Under Emperor Maximilian, 
efforts were made to establish an official German court language 
in place of the many existing dialects. All official documents and 
proclamations were issued by the imperial chancery, the office of 
the Emperor's chancellor, in the language of Middle Germany. 
But this language was by no means common till the popularity 
of Luther's works spread it broadcast through the land. Luther 
wrote : " I have no certain, special, peculiar language in German ; 
I use the common German tongue, that the people of both upper 
Germany and lower Germany may understand me. I speak the 
official Saxon language (id) rebe nctd) ber fadjftfdjen canfcelet) [tatgtei]) 
which all princes and kings in Germany follow." See map, p. 282. 

158. The phrase into German is usually rendered by 
itt£ $eittfd)e, while in German may be auf beittfd) or 4m 

What is that in German f 

2$te ljetgt ba$ auf betitfd) (or im $eutfd)ett) ? 

Please put that into German. 

Sttie, iiberfe^en Ste ba£ itt£ $>eutfd)e. 



; \ 
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In German vie lie when tee are polite. 
3m 2>eittfd)en Iftgt man, uienu man bflflidj iff. — ® o e i V. 
7n German "world" (s a woman, in Lafin sAe's a man (1 
SESt-lt ; muiMins, masc. ) - 

»nf beutfdj if* SSelt tin SBtib, latcitttf dj if* fit 3Hnn». — S o a a u. 



29. TMe Outer Court at the Wartburg. — Luther's room was in the 
building at the left centre. 

157. English to think may have various German render- 
ings. See § 41. 

(1) ©Irntben and meitten (both reg., aux. haben) are the 
commonest. They translate think in the sense of to have a 
belief (ber ©lauue) or an opinion (ble 2Reinung). ajieinett 
often implies not only having an opinion, but telling it. In 
the expression, to think so, so is either omitted entirely in 
German or is rendered by bus or e@. 
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Do you think it will rain f 

@(anbett @te (or meinett 6te), bog e£ regnen torirb ? 

Fes, J tfta'nfc 00. 

3a, bad glanbe i4 f or bad mettte td), or simply : 34 gfau&e or id) 
meute. 

"Believing" and "thinking" deceive many a one, 
@fattben ttnb 2Jlemett betrftgt mannig einen. — ©prtdjtoort 
I don't think so. In the whole village they think that there' 8 some- 
thing up there that's uncanny. $a£ gtottb' id) tttdjt. SRatt meittt tin 
gasmen $orf, e$ fet ba obctt etoad nidjt gejjetter. — ©auptntann. 

iVbte. — (a) (Steuben, to believe a person, regularly takes the dative 
case. 

Not one believes me, every one believes the blind man. 

Sfcidjt einer glaubt mtr, jeber gfoubt bent SBftnben.— ©ubermann. 

(6) In the sense of believing a thing, gtauben always takes the ac- 
cusative : 

Don't believe everything you hear. 

©(cub' ntd)t gtetdj atteS, toaS bu I)5rft— SBietanb. 

(c) ©fouben, to believe in, takes an with the accusative. See 

§ 119, 2. 

Believe in the power of honor. 

©taub' an bte ©etoalt bcr (Sljre.— %. 2B. <Sd)(eget 

(2) £)ettfen (badjte, gebadjt, aux. Ijaben) indicates mental 
action or concentration. See § 41. 

Did you think of that f $abett J&it havan gebad^t ? 

I've never thought about thinking. 

34 !)*fc "I* *M*r *<*$ $enf en geba4t — © e 1 1) e. 

(3) In the sense of to think of, to consider, usually with two 
objects, German uses ftttbett or Ijatten fur. They must be 
used only where the English find or consider could be used. 

I think him a dunce. 34 tjafte tya ffr tiutu $tttttmfopf. 
Don't you think that beautiful f gfhtben Sic bad ttidjt fd)3tt ? 

I always thought myself a man of honor. 

34 4**e mi4 immer filr einen Wlauu turn (Styre geljalten. 

— gret)tag« 
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Exercises. 

158. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 153 illustrate common 
prefixes? 2. Write two sentences to show that the 
separable use of the common prefixes is just like other 
separable verbs. 3. Write two sentences to show that 
the inseparable use of the common prefixes is like other 
inseparable verbs. 

(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. .^dj bin fcft 
iibergeugt, bafi @ic e$ tiberfefeen fimtten. 2. £>u btft gang 
burd)ttcij$t ; bu mufet bid) gteidj umgieljett. 3. 3d) gtaube, 
baS foftten ttrir nod) nidjt untentefymetu 4. Qa, bad mehte 
tdj audj, bctttt e$ ift Diet gu fd)tt)er. 5. SBenn @ie e$ ttidjt 
in$ £>eutfd)e itberfefcen, fo fonunen @ic tooijl tudjt burd). 
6. 3d) glaube, er Ijfitt fid) fur Diet beffer, afs er ift ; meinen 
@ie ttidjt? 

159. (a) 1. If he won't ferry us across, we shall have 
to go around. 2. You can't get around it ; you must 
translate these sentences. 3. I think he has carried out 
what he has undertaken. 4. We don't think this book 
very hard; we don't overwork. 5. When I undertake 
something hard, I do not like to be interrupted. 6. Will 
you please look through this exercise and see if I have 
translated it right ? 

(6) 1. He was thoroughly (feft) convinced that he could 
carry out what he had undertaken. 2. I think you 
translated the last sentence wrong (fatfd)). 3. Shall we 
ferry you across or are you going around? 4. I think 
him a German professor; didn't you think so, too? 5. She 
interrupted me to ask me to look through her exercise. 
6. I don't think you'll overwork if you translate these 
sentences. 
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(c) Luther and the German Language. — 1. Many years 
ago Emperor Maximilian undertook a unification of the 
many German dialects 
(SEfrinbarten) into a 
common language. 
2. He was supported 
by his Chancery, 
which thought the 
German dialects too 
complicated. 3. The 
work of the Emperor 
was often interrupted 
by the quarreling 
nobles, who were not 
interested in the Ger- 
man language. 4. So 
this work was carried 
out only . (erft) after 
Luther translated the 
Bible. 5. Luther's 
works include (umfaf= 
felt) many other writ- 
ings besides the trans- 
lation of the Bible, 
but people (§ 57) think 
his translation of the Bible his best work. 6. And, more 
than his other works, his Bible united the German dia- 
lects. 



CHAPTER XX. 
REVIEW. 

U&erljaupi 

160. The particle iiberljaupt is used to strengthen general 
statements. It is usually translated in English by at all or 
anyway. 

That isn't right at all $a£ tft iiberlj<ro# tttdjt rtc^tig. 

Do you know him at all f ftetntett Sie iljtt betw ftberljattpt ? 

But who could think such a thing anyway ? 

ftber tter fonnte f o etomS ftberljaityt ben! en ?— SBUbenbrud). 

Exercises. 

161. (a) 1. Give a list of the inseparable prefixes ; of the 
common prefixes. 2. What is the only difference between 
inseparable verbs and simple verbs ? 3. In what three 
ways do separable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 4. Do 
verbs with common prefixes have the peculiarities of both 
separable and inseparable verbs? 5. When do simple 
verbs resemble verbs with common or separable prefixes ? 
(§ 154, 2, Note.) 

(b) 1. From the illustrations in § 142, 6, choose the two 
quotations which please you best, and learn them by heart. 

2. Of the illustrations in § 151, b } learn by heart the two 
which you like best. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. @$ fftHt Itttr 

gar tttdjt em, btefeS §otet ju empfeljtett- 2. 3?dj gtaube, 
e$' tft uherfiaupt fern ^ptafc metyr ba ; toaS metncti @te ? 

3. 2Ba$ benfett ©te bacon uberfyaupt? 4. SBentt @te tttdjt 

128 
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iiberfetjen fBtmen, fo fdjtagen ©te bod) im SBtfrterbud) nadjf 

5. $tf) l)atte e$ fUr uttmBgttd), btefe SRcgct $u mtjfrerfteljett. 

6. £)a$ fommt barauf an. 

162. (a) 1. The dog ran hither and thither, but he 
didn't go around the little lake. 2. I do not think these 
exercises hard at all, but I do not understand all the rules 
in this book. 3. Did you misspeak, or did I misunder- 
stand the question ? 4. I like my new place, but I do 
not think it so good as the other. 5. Open your book, 
stand up, and translate the next page. 6. I can't ; I have 
forgotten what the first word means. 

(b) 1. That is not the right place ; begin with the next 
line. 2. Wait till he stops and sits down in (auf) his 
seat. 3. I think we must wait for the teacher; don't 
you think so too? 4. He claims there is no room on 
that bench ; what do you think ? 5. Believe me, there 
aren't any good places at all in that office. 6. I don't 
think him as clever as he looks (cmSfeljeTt) ; what do you 
think ? 

(c) 1. He paid too much for the suit he had made. 
2. Come here and I will tell you how the prisoner 
escaped from prison. 3. The poor child didn't know 
where it came from or where it was going. 4. I think 
there isn't any better place where we could spend the 
summer. 5. I don't think that he misspoke when he 
translated that sentence; he didn't understand what it 
meant. 6. We began at quarter to nine; don't you 
think it is almost time to stop? 




/ 




CHAPTER XXI. 
$a&eti AND ©em AS AUXILIARIES. 

Die Uljren Katfer Karls bes #&nften. 

163. Saifer Sart V. lj<jtte gtuei Ufyren, bie niematS gteid) 
gingen. S3 ift il)tn nientats getungen, Me beiben jum gteidjen 
ridjttgen ©efyett ju bringen, obn>ol)t et ba$ fleifcig Dcrfuc^tc* 
gbenfo ift e$ iljnt ntit •fetnem SReidfje ergattgett, ba$ au$ 
$)eutfd)fanb unb ©panien beftanb. (£$ toar fdjtoer, biefe 
©taaten auf gteidfje SDBcife ju regieren. gineS XageS be* 
gegnete iljm em greunb, ber toufcte, bag bie Ufyren nid^t 
gleidj gingen. 

SDiefer greunb fagte bent Saifer: „2Benn e3 bir nidjt 
getungen ift, jtoei Heine Uljren in gteidfjent ©ange ju er fatten, 
toie fannft bu Ijoffen, ©panien unb SDeutfdfjlanb ntit gleidjen 
©efefcen gu regieren? £renne lieber bie beiben !" „$)u Ijaft 
redjt," fagte Sari, unb er ift bent State feineS greunbeS gefotgt. 
3n £)eutfdjlanb ift nadj iljm fein ©ruber gerbinanb auf ben 
£l)ron gefontnten ; ben SReft femes SReidjeS Ijat er feinem 
©oljne $ljtttM> gegeben. Sr felbft f)at fid) Don ber SRegierung 
jurfldgegogen. 

Syntax. 

164. Qahtn and feitt as Auxiliaries. — As auxiliary, 
fyaben usually indicates verbal action, while fein is used 
to indicate the condition following such action. This 

^ \£ enera, l rule applies to most of the following more 
detailed statements. 
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31. Emperor Charles V. — From a painting by Titian. 
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165. Qabtn is used with (a) all transitives, (6) all 
reflexives, (<?) all modals, (c?) all impersonate except 
gettngen, gcfd^c^cn, and gtticfen, and (e) many intransi- 
tives. These last inolude especially those denoting no 
change in position, like Ijangen, to hang, teben, to live, 
ttegen, to lie, ruljett, to rest, fdjtafen, to sleep, fttjen, to sit, 
fteljen, to stand, toofynen, to dwell. 33raten, to roast, fodjen, 
to boil, and tauten, to smoke, take Ijctben whether used 
with or without an object. 

(a) I have seen him. %ti) J)**)* ty* gefe^ett* 

(6) Have you had a good time f £(*b?tt 8ic fid) girt Otttftfiert ? 

(c) .He hasn't been able to do it. <£r tfftt e$ ttid)t tint fflttltett. 

(d) J was glad that it rained. 

<£& Ijat mid) gefreist, bag eS geregttet Ijat 
(a) .flow ?on(/ have you slept f 2Bie lattge tyabett 8ic gefc^lafen ? 
She has stood there long enough. 

@ie tynt lattge gettitg ba geftattbett. 

Zwe as yow wi7Z tat'sft to ftat>e Ztved, when you die. 

Sebe, »ie bu f fcetttt bit ftirbft, ttiittfdjett ttrtrft, gelebt $u tyabett, 

— ©eUert. 

166. ©efal is used with (a) all intransitives that 
deixote change of position or condition, (6) feht, to be, 
and bteibett, to remain, and (c) the impersonals gettngen, 
to succeed, gefcfyeljen, to happen, and gtttden, to have good 
luck, to succeed. 

(a) She has gone home. Bit if* ttad) ftaufe gegattgett. 

He has become very angry. @t ift fc^t b3fc gettOtbett* 
(6) / Aare never been in Germany. 

3d) bin ttodj nie in $eutfd|fottb geuefett. 

They have stayed a long time. @ie fittb lattge gebliebcu. 
(c) I have succeeded well. @8 iff tttir gttt gehtttgett (gegfiilft). 

It happened according to Wodan's command. 

@S iff gef djeljett ttad) gBobattS ®eb«t. — $aumbad). 

iVbte. — Two common English transitives, to follow (fotgen), and 
to meet by chance, to happen upon (begegnen), are intransitives in 
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German and take fein and the dative. German befotgen and treffeu 
correspond exactly to follow and meet, and take fjaben and the ac- 
cusative. 

Have you followed my advice f @inb @ic tneinent State gcfolgt? 

How often have I met him on my walks! 

2Bie oft bin id) tfjm auf meinen ©pajtergangen begegnet ! 

— 2Bitbenbrua% 

167. Some intransitives may take either ffabtn or feitt* 

(1) When indicating the goal of the act, they take 
fcttt. 

I traveled to Berlin. 34 bin nati) $er(in geretftt. 

.He A<w ridden to town. <S*r ift in Me ©tabt geritten. 

TFe rowed to the shore. 2Bir ftttb and Ufer gerobert 

/n ^/ii« he has gone too far. @r if* tyierbet jn toeit gegangen. 

— ©djtUer. 

(2) When indicating simply the verbal action, not 
the goal, they take ljaben. 

I have traveled for Allyn and Bacon. 

3d) tyabc fft? 9Utytt nub ©aeon gereift. 

He has ridden till he is tired. @r Ijat geritten, btS cr tttftbe if*. 

TPe ftave rowed for two hours. 2Btr Ijaben awei ©rwtben gerobert. 

J newer rode Zifce that, ©p ^ab r id) nic gerittcn. — ® o e t £ e. 

Note. — Of course when these verbs are used transitively, even 
when they indicate the goal of the action, they take fjaben, 

I rode my horse to town. 3$ l)abe mein *Pferb in bic ©tabt geritten. 
He drove us to the station. (£r tyat un8 nad) bent SBaljnljof gefalnm 

Notes. 

168. Historical Note. — Charles V (1519-1556), grandson of 
Maximilian I, inherited Austria from his father, and Spain and 
the Netherlands from his mother. When he was chosen Emperor, 
the former glories of the Empire seemed to be revived in his vast 
domains. In 1547, a year after the death of Luther, Charles 
emerged victorious from a religious war and stood for a brief 
space at the very zenith of his power, the mightiest ruler in 
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Christendom. But the religious struggles which he strove to stop, 
kept on, and disturbances in various quarters of his wide realm 
wearied him of worldly cares, so that in 1556 he withdrew, leaving 
to his brother Ferdinand I Austria and the Habsburg possessions, 
and to his son Philip the Netherlands, Spain, and the Spanish 
possessions in the New World. 

169. German VUfX has two common English equivalents. 

(1) It regularly means watch or clock. When confusion 
between these two might arise, Me £ctfdjenul)r is used for 
watch. 

Where is the clock f I don't see it. 

SBnifUieUljr? 3d) felje fte ntdjt. 

The clock, it tells the hour. 

$te Vtyt, fie aeigt bie <5luttbe, — © r t ft p a r 3 e r. 

(2) Uljr is used for English time or o'clock in telling time 
(see § 50, 4). 

What time is it f gBietrfet \\X\t ift eS ? 

At three o"* clock we mounted our horses. 

ttttt brei ttljr fe^ten tDtt imS $u $f erbe* — 2 1 H e n c r o tt. 

Note. — The hour is always bic ©tunbe, which also means the 
lesson. Never use Ufjr for hour. 

We waited for him two hours. 

SBir Ijaben jroei ©timben auf i^n getuartet. 

I will give you a lesson daily. 

3d) werbe Simen tagltd) cine @tunbe geben.— SBUbenbrud). 

170. German 6etbe has two peculiarities. 

(1) WTien used with an article, a possessive, or a demon- 
strative, it comes between this and its noun. 

I have both books. 3d) tyabe beibe ©ftdjer. 

I have both the (or my) books. 

3d) !)*** M* ( or wettte) beibett ©fidjer. 

Both the parents have gone out. 

$te beibett ©Item fittb I)tttatt£gegattgett, — (£1) a mi ft o. 
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(2) In referring to two actions or two things that are 
thought of as belonging together, German uses betbeS for 
both. It can never be used for persons. 

Did he sing or play f — Both ! 

$at er gefnngen ober gefpieft? — $eibe£! 

Both are right. $eibe£ if* rfdjtig. 

I am pleased that both spring from your hands. 

3dj bin bergnftgt, bag betbeS an$ beutett gftnben quint, — Wl 5 r i f e* 

Note. — (a) 3)ie beiben is usually used for the two in referring to a 
definite pair. 

The stepmother and the two sisters were frightened. 

3)ic ©tiefmutter unb bic beiben @$roejiera erfdjrafetu — ©r tmnu 

(6) When in doubt as to which form (betbeS or beibe) to use, a 
safe rule is to use ctEe beibe, which is correct for persons, things, or 
actions. It may be substituted for beibeg or beibe in nearly all the 
examples in (1) and (2). 

Who possesses that does not need both. 

2Ber has bejtfct, brcmdjt aEe beibe nidjt. — ©cbbet. 

171. English to meet has two common German renderings. 

(1) The commoner is treffen (trctf, getroffen, cr trtfft, aux. 
Ijaben), also as reflexive, fid) treffen. It generally means to 
meet by appointment, intentionally. 

Did you meet him f $abett 6ie tytt getwffen? 

Where shall we meet each other f gBo ttoUett torir nnS treffen ? 

Fd meet many old friends and comrades there. 

3d) wiirbe biele alte greunbe tmb &anteraben bort treffen* 

—greylag. 

(2) In the sense of to meet by chance, to run across, Ger- 
man generally uses begegnen (reg. insep., aux. fein), with the 
dative. See § 166, Note. 

I just met your sister in Broad Street. 

3d) bin eben in bet $reiten 6rraf?e 3tyrer Sdnnefter begegnet. 

In the court the coachman met him. 

$nf bent $ofe begegnete iljm ber Jhstftyer. — @ t o r m. 
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Note, — To meet in the sense of to get acquainted with is fettnett 
terneiu The regular remark in Germany when one is introduced is 
Very agreeable, fefjr cmgenel)m. The common forms of introduction 
are: 

Have you met Mr. Brown f $aben @te £errn SBraun fetmen gefernt? 
May I present you to my sister ? or May I acquaint yovff 
3)arf id) @te meiner ©djroejter toorjUEen? or 2)arf id) bic £erren 
(bic £errf$aften, when of different sexes) befannt madjen ? 

172. English right is rendered in German in two ways. 

(1) flltcfyt is used (a) for all cases of right as distinguished 
from left and (6) for the expression to be right when refer- 
ring to persons. In the latter case it is used only with the 
verb Ijaben. 

(a) I hurt my right foot. 3<*J *)*&* «** bett red)tett fjfttft berlei?t. 

Ze£ no$ thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

(Bo (aj? beine little $attb tttd|t uiffett, toiaS bie terete tut. 

— SBibeT, Sftatt. 6,3. 
(6) ^4m /r^r« ? ^aii 1 id) redjt ? (Never, »itt id) redjt ?) 

Fes, yow are right. 3ja, ba Ijaft bu redjt. — #auj>ttnann. 

(2) 9?td)ttg is used for right in the sense of correct, it is 
used generally with fcttt and of things. 

Is this sentence right f 3$ bicfet ©afc ridjtig ? 
2%a£ isw'J right {doesn't happen right). 
$>aS geljt tttdjt ridjtig am— 2 effing. 

JVote. — A common expression for that is right, especially in re- 
ferring to number, paying bills, counting change, and so on, is : 3)a8 
fltmmt (that is in tune). 

173. English hard is variously rendered in German. 

(1) As an adjective in the sense of hard to the touch, the 
opposite of soft, hard is Ijart. 

This pencil is too hard. $tefer Slctfttft if* jtt Ijart* 

He is girt from top to toe in hard steel. 

@r tft tumt WxtM M $ur ©«$(' in ^artett Staler gefdjttaHt. 

— Uljtanb, 
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(2) As an adjective in the sense of difficult, hard is fdjtoer. 

This exercise is not hard. $ief e 9(ufgabe if* ttidjt fdjtter, 

/£ ma?/ ftave 6een hard for the old man. 

Setter mag e8 bent greifett 9ttamte gettefett feim— 91 of egger. 

(3) As an adverb, in the sense of industriously, hard is 

fletfrg. 

You must study harder. @te tttftffett ffeijgiger lentett. 

But they worked all the harder. 

Hber befto ffeifgigc? mrbetteten fte. — better. 

(4) As an adverb in the sense of vigorously, hard is ftarf* 

It rained very hard. @$ tegttcte fc^r ftorf . 

The old man smoked harder. 

$er 3Wte taudjte fffirfer*— S&itbenbrud). 

Exercises. 

174. (a) 1. Explain by the rules in § 164 to § 167 the 
uses of Ijabett and fettt in § 163. 2. Apply the general 
rule in § 164 to the special cases in §§ 165, 166, and 167. 

3. Give German sentences illustrating two common verbs 
which take fettt and the dative when their English equiva- 
lents take have and a direct object. 

(b) 1. Find examples of the auxiliary fyabett in § 6, 1, § 28, 
2, § 51, 2, § 68, 1 and 4, § 73, 1 and 2, § 81. 2. Find illus- 
trations of the auxiliary fettt in § 30, 2, § 68, 2, § 128, 1, 
§ 140, 1, § 147, 3, § 150, 4. 3. Under what phase of the 
rules in §§ 164-167 does each of the above examples belong ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Qi) tttfldjte fte 
fetmett lenten. SBottcti @te mid) toorftetten?— @el)r attge* 
tteljm! 2. 2Ba$ ift benn gefdjeljen? $6) Ijabe tttdjts 
geljtlrt- 3. $6) bin ben beibeti erne ©tuttbe tang gefolgt. 

4. ©ie Ijaben redjt;* ber (Safe ift rtdjttg. 5. $$ Ijatte 
beutfcfye (Stwtben, aber ba$ 93ud) tear ju fdjtoer. 6. @te 
tyaben tool)! ntdjt fletfctg gettug gearbettet. — $a, ba$ ftimmt! 
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175. (a) 1. It was very hard, but we succeeded in trans- 
lating both the sentences right. 2. AVe had followed 
them for two hours when it began to rain hard (§ 173, 4). 
3. During all the lesson the two girls were right every 
time they translated. 4. If you work hard, your exer- 
cises will be right. 5. Have you decided at what time 
we shall meet [each other]? 6. Have you met my 
brother ? May I present him to you ? 

(&) 1. I gave him both my pencils; he said one was 
too hard, but the other was just (gerctbe) right. 2. Two 
hours ago we met them both in (cmf bent) Harvard Square. 
3. In the last lesson you weren't right a single time, but 
both these sentences are right. 4. Is this exercise hard 
or long? Both. 5. You have slept a long time; now 
you must study (IcrtlCtt) hard. 6. If you had followed 
my advice, the work would not have been so hard, s* ' ' 

(c) Charles the Fifth. — 1. Emperor Charles was right 
when he followed his friend's advice. 2. He had not 
succeeded in ruling both his kingdoms well. 3. He 

worked hard, but it was too hard for him. 4. He had 
lived a long time in Germany and in Spain. 5. Of the 
two he liked Spain best, so he retired there (§ 149, 1). 
6. In history it has often happened that the ones who work 
hardest succeed least. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ENGLISH VERBALS TRANSLATED BT GERMAN 
INFINITIVES. 

TJer ircigigjdljrtge Krieg. 

176. $tu&) naif) bem Xobe $arf« beg gimfren feljen rotr bie 

Tjeurfdjen ilber bie 9teti a ion ftreiten. ^m Qdi\rt 1618 brad) 

em newaltiger ©iirgerfrieg ait«. SMefer bretfetg ^aljre 



32. The Walls and Towers or Rothenburg. — This picturesque city 
was taken by Genera! Tilly in the Thirty Years' War, but the walls 
were not demolished. 
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bauernbe Sampf ift bcr ftirrfjterltd^ftc in bcr flatten SBettge* 
fd)id)te. Um fid) gu erljaltett, ftngen btc §ecrc an, bie armcn 
33auertt auSguptiittbent. SDiefe fttfyrett erne ^etttang fort, 
ba$ 8anb gu bebauen, abcr nur, um e$ nrieber Don ben §ccrcn 
toerttriiftet gu fefyen. 35a tourben fie felber SWiuber* 

£)te §Slfte ber 33et>8tfenmg ©eutfdjtanbs ift bamafe t>er* 
nidjtet toorbett, unb ein ganged ©efd)ted)t ift Ijerangetoadjfett, 
oljne in Sirdje obcr ©djute $u geljetu 3Me cingigc -SBcfc^ttfti* 
gung tear bcr Stieg. gin IjatbeS ^^unbert H** 35cutfc^* 
lanb untcr bicfem gtenb, unb e$ baucrtc jtoeifyunbert ^aljre, 
bis e$ fid) toon ben $ol%tn biefeS SriegeS erljott ljat. 

Syntax. 

177. Verbals in -ing. — English verbals in -ing are 
translated in German by a participle, by an infinitive, 
or by a clause. The third use — clauses — will be 
treated in the next chapter. 

178. When the English verbal in -ing is a participial 
modifier, it is rendered in German by the present parti- 
ciple. In English the verbal (participle) follows its 
noun and is followed by its modifiers ; but in German 
it precedes its noun and is preceded by its modifiers. 
It is rare in conversation, but common in formal Ger- 
man, especially in signs and newspapers. 

The book lying on the table is mine. 

$a£ auf bent £ifd) Kegenbe S3nd) geljdrt nttr, 

I should be (as) sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

®4 ttfltre tdj ein ffinenb(e$) <£t$ obet eine Hingeube (SdjeHe. 

— 55 1 b c I, l#or. 13, 1. 
Note. — (a) This same order is followed for past participles as well 
as those in -ing. 

' A boat made by a little boy. 

(Sin Don einem fteinen jfttaben gemadjteS Soot. 
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I flew through the neighborhood to the owner of the house Mr. Al- 
bret had once pointed out to me as for sale, 
■ ffij f log fa b tc ffME fccu rf ftatt 311m »eftfeer be« tntr etnf* Don $ernt 
^-8HWrair6erTaupl^ angcbcutetcn $auTe*. — 3f ifyo-lf «* 

(b) The English progressive form in -ing is rendered in German by 
the simple verb. See § 227, 1. 

Are you coming t $ommen @ic ntit? 

I was walking along by myself in the wood. 

3d) gtng im 2Balbe fo fflr mid) l)tit. — ©oetl)e. 

179. When the English verbal in -ing is not a parti- 
cipial modifier, it is rendered in German by an infini- 
tive or by a clause. For the translation by a clause, 

see Chapter XXIII. 

• 

180. When the verbal in ~ing is translated by a Ger- 
man infinitive, jtt is omitted after certain verbs ; after 
others it is not omitted. 

(1) 3tt is omitted in translating an English verbal 
in -ing when the infinitive follows bletben, finben, ljtJren, 
feljen, and verbs of motion when used with fpajieren. 
Hear and see take either infinitive or verbal in English : 
I heard him sing or singing. But in German they are 
followed only by the infinitive without jtt. 

He remained sitting. @r blieb ftyett* 
Did you see them playing (or play) football t 
$aft bit fte gfugbaU fotelett f djett ? 
I heard a brooklet babbling (or babble). 
^r^ tttt mtytin wrof d)ctt. — Stt a II c r. 
I went riding when I should have preferred to go walking. 
3d) "ft tyaaieren, ba id) bod) fieber fpasierett gegaugett toiirc. 

— awoitfc. 

JVote. — When used with come, in expressions like came running, 
the verbal is translated in German by the past participle (font gefaufen) . 

A bird comes flying, tfommt etn SBoget geffogen, — 2$ 1 f 3 U e b. 
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(2) $n is u9e d m translating an English verbal in 
•ing after tmfattflett, to begin; fortfafyren, to continue; 
aufljBren, to stop; gettttflen, to succeed. The first two 
may also be used with the infinitive in English, as well 
as with the verbal in -ing : I began reading or to read. 
But in German they are followed only by the infinitive 
with $u, 

^ She began singing (or to sing). @te ftttfl an $tt ftttgett* 

He continues whispering (or to whisper). <$r f&lpt fort $tt fttftent* 
Did you succeed in getting tickets f 

3$ e£ Sljitett flelmtgett, ftartett gtt befrmmett ? 

Now when he had left speaking he said unto Simon. 

tmnfiy e£ll<f t l t nn f gtl j iM &h uhtu, ipxa&j u * p ei n w ^t 

— SBibet, Sue. 5, 4. 

181. DI)ne, without, and (tttftatt, instead of, are fol- 
lowed by the infinitive, when English without and 
instead of are followed immediately by the verbal in 
-in#. Cases where a modifier intervenes — as without 
MY seeing — are treated in the next chapter. 

/ turned round without seeing him. 
34 ttattbte mid) urn, oljtte tyu $it feljetu 

Instead of coming in, he walked calmly on. 

[ttftatt Ijeretupfommett, gtng er ru^tg setter. 

0, do no* gro without blessing me. 

Notes. 

182. Historical Note. — The two immediate successors of 
Charles V were more liberal and not inclined to wage religious 
wars, and during their reigns Protestantism made great gains. 
A hundred years after the beginning of the Reformation (1517- 
1618) Protestants and Catholics were about equally numerous and 
equally zealous in Germany. Relations between them became 
more and more strained till in 1618 the most horrible of all reli- 
gious wars broke out. First Denmark, then Sweden, and finally 
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33. The Fortress at Coburg. — One of the strongholds that withstood 
the sieges of the Thirty Years' War. A later Duke of Coburg 
(Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) was the husband of Queen Victoria. 

France entered Germany under pretence of helping the Protestants, 
and army after array harried the land. The leaders adopted the 
policy of supporting the army upon the country. The peasants 
were outrageously plundered and their lands laid waste; villages, 
even cities and whole industries, were wiped out of existence. 
But finally there came an Emperor— Ferdinand III (1637-1857), 
the great-grandnephew of Charles V — who opposed the war, 
and eleven years after his accession^it came to a close (1648) in 
the Peace of Westphalia. Not till the middle of the nineteenth 
century did some parts of Germany again contain as many in- 
habitants as before 1618. 

1S3. English to take is generally nefjmen (natjm, ge> 
nommen, aux. fatten). 

(1) To take time, in the sense of to last, is always German 
bauertt (reg., aux. fia&en), never neljmen. 
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ow long does it take to get to town f 
2Bie lunge bauert e£, MS man in bte ©tabt fommt ? 

It took quite awhile, before he came to the surface again. 

>. t&S bomrtc cine gciUoH^ -eJ ^^; lu icbti uuf bie P beyfffldje tarn. 

— @tornn 

(2) To ta&e a Jram {street car, omnibus, or carriage) is 
usually f afyrett mit (ful)r, gef aljrett, aux. fein), though ne^men 
is also used in this sense. 

»- Did you take the omnibus f ©ittb ©ic mit bent Omttttm$ gef atyreu ? 
>^ iVb, toe foofc an awto. <Wettt, tolr ftttb mit emem 3foto gefalpetu 
^ Ta#e the train through Germany. 

gal)* bod) mit be* gtaljtt burd) 3>eittfd)laub* — $5 o 1 3 g c n. 

(3) To fafte a JWp or a wa?& is cine 9?eife or efttett ©pajier* 
gang madden (reg., aux. fyaben), 

TPe took a walk this morning. 

$eitte mwgett Jjabett loir eittett ©pa^iergang gemadjt* 

PPe'JZ tefce $Ae trip together. 

293fr madjeu bie SRetfe sufammetu — @ d) itte r. 

(4) To tafte a person for some one else or to consider as 
is Ijatten fur (l)iett, fleljaften, aux. fyabett). See § 157, 3. 
§alten is also used for to take a newspaper. 

^ / took you for your brother. 

3d) Ijabe 6ie fftr 3^ren SBntber geljaltett* 
^ TPAaJ paper do yow ta&e f 
^ 23e(d)e Bethmg (never papier) fatten ©ie ? 

Fom take me for a child. 

£>it tyUft mt$ fiir tin 5Hn>. — <E !) a m i f \ 0. 

Note. — To take pains is fid) (dative) Sftttlje geben. 

Jfr. Bolz, Pll take pains not to show you that. 

£err 93otj, id) toitl mir 3JJil^c geben, 3fyneit ba« ntd^t gu jelgett. 

— grc^tag. 

184. English half has two German equivalents. 
(1) As a noun half is always bie §<tffte. 
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ril only take half. 3d) we^ttte nut hit $filfte. 
So half of these purses are his. 
-e*tfi bie $aifte btefer Kznttl few, — Sef f ing. 

(2) As an adjective or adverb, half is regularly Ijatb. 

You have lost half a day. ©ie tyabeu etoett Ijalbett Sag totxlovtn. -""--* 

/£ t* on^ fta*/ as /ar. <££ ift ttttt tyaft f tWCtt. 

/ efta* i£ wftft ^aZ/ a glance. 

3d) tat eS mit cittern fatten 8K<f e* — teller. c ~ " ' 

185. English only is both adverb and adjective. 

(1) As an adverb, only is (a) nttr, except when it modifies 
time-expressions in the sense of for the first time, not until; 
then it is (b) erft. 

(a) There are only two seats here. $itv {tab tror Jttiei $titye, 

iot?e o/ity, Zot?e i* life, 

Tt iFirl i f nwr MrftirV 1 If f O r l rT n — gfifffrPTfWn, 
(6) 2%e 6oy is only four years old. 

$er ftttabe ift erft bier 3*1)1* alt. *"- - • 

O/ify when he stood close before them x di A they start up. 

" gift ul9 it bi dj l but Hjue irftftttb/fttljrett fte4«Uikj£iJl)e» 

— ©ittertu 

(2) As an adjective, only is etttjij}. 

I was the only man there. 3d) amr ba ber ettt^ige Sttatttt. 

The poet is t7t***mlvtrue man, and the best philosopher is only a 
caricature beside himT^bN^ityttt ift ber em$ige toaljre 2Rettfd), itttb 
ber beftc $ljibf opty ift tmr tint INatytitr gegeu ilju. — ©filler. 

Note. — (Singig also means single in the sense of sole, only : not 
single time, fein etnatfleS 9Jfa(. S ee § 9. It must not be confused 
with eittgetn, single in the sense of separate, individual: a single 
(odd) volume, ettt etnjelner 33anb; single (detached) houses, ehtjelne 
£aufer. A single man is ein unberfyeirateter Sftamt. 

Ex.rd«, V 

186. (a) 1. State the differences between the English 
and German uses of the present participle as a modifier. 
2. Illustrate these differences by sentences in each Ian- 
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guage. 3. Do these differences hold also for past parti- 
ciples when used as modifiers ? Illustrate. 

(b) 1. Name the commonest German verbs which are 
followed by an infinitive without ju when translating an 
English verbal in -ing. 2. Illustrate their use in two 
German sentences. 3. Name the commonest German 
verbs followed by an infinitive with gu to translate an 
English verbal in 4ng. 4. What four verbs (§ 180, 1 and 
2) may have an English translation just like the German ? 
5. Illustrate the uses of ofytte and atlftatt with ju and the 
infinitive. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. SBo fitlb XOXX 
geftem ftefyett gebUeben? (the schoolroom phrase for stop). 
2. SKeht, fybren <Sie nod) ttidjt auf gu lefen! 3. 93ttte, 
toottett @ie fortfafyren $u Uberfefcen? 4. ^d) IjBre {cmanb 
fluftero; ba$ mufj fofort aufl)bretu 5. (g$ l)at nur cine 
fyatbe (gtunbe gebauert. 6. £)te crfte §alfte bcr Slufgabc 
Ijat er Uberfefct, oljne fid) 9Kitl)e ju geben. 

187. (a) 1. Please stop whispering and begin translat- 
ing. 2. Instead of taking a carriage when you take a 
long trip, you ought to take the train. 3. Otherwise 
(fottft) it will take so long that you will not arrive till 
(§ 185, 1, b) the next day. 4. Without waiting for help, 
he succeeded in translating half a page. 5. If you con- 
tinue working hard, it will take only half an hour. 6. He 
didn't see me coming, so I found him lying on the ground. 

(b) 1. We heard the teacher read the first half of the 
exercise without translating. 2. That is the only mistake 
you made. 3. If you continue whispering, we shall have 
to stop reading. 4. If you cannot begin translating, you 
need not stand. 5. She read half a page without making 
a single mistake. 6. They looked for him a long time, 
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and it took two hours before they found him sleeping under 
a tree. 

(c) Germany after the Thirty Tears 9 War. — 1. Only 
after two centuries did Germany begin recovering from the 
consequences of the Thirty Years' War. 2. Half the 
country was devastated, and it took a long time before 
we find Germany thriving. 3. Instead of despairing, the 
Germans continued working and took pains to develop their 
country. 4. That was the only way in which (ttrie) they 
succeeded in recovering from the war. 5. They never 
stopped working. 6. And to-day we see Germany thriv- 
ing and developing extraordinarily. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ENGLISH VERBALS AND INFINITIVES TRANSLATED 

BT GERMAN CLAUSES. 

Der (Srof e Kurfurft 

188. Qm $atyt 1640 ttmrbe griebridj 2Bi(f)etm Surfurft 
rjon 33ranbenburg unb ©ergog Don ^reugen. £>a cr bamate 
gang ©eutfdjtanb toon bem grogen Srieg aernriiftet fal), fo 
tt>iinfd^te er, bag fein fleineS @eer fid) ftetS friegsbereit Ijatte. 
^m ©egenfafc gu anbcren gitrften jencr $eit beftanb er 
barauf, bag fein §eer ntd^t pliinberte. 

211$ feme geinbe im S3egrtff toaren, in fein 8anb eingu* 
bringen, toerjagte er fie mit biefem fteineu §eere, oljne bag er 
eine eingige @d)tad)t t)erlor. (gr Ijatte feinen Seuten gefagt, 
fie fottten bebenfen, bag fie £)eutfd)e feien. Unb furg be&or 
er feinem ©oljne bie Sftegierung ttbergab, empfaljl er biefem, 
fiir ba$ ffioljt feineS 23otfe$ gu forgen. £)a$ war ff ber groge 
ihtrftirft" unb bie £)eutfdjen finb nodf) ftotg barauf, bag er 
fiir ba$ SSaterlanb fo Diel getan l)at. 

Syntax. 

189. Verbals rendered by Clauses. — English verbals 
in -ing are rendered by German clauses in two impor- 
tant cases. 

(1) When an English verbal in -ing is in a participial 
phrase of time or cause, it is rendered in German not 
by a participle or by an infinitive, but by a clause. 
This clause is generally introduced by at$, when, toiil)* 

148 
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renb, while, itibem, at the moment when, as, or bet, as, be- 
cause. Thus these participial phrases must be mentally 
changed to clauses before translating. 

While reading I fell asleep. 

aSBIjreiib (or aW) id) las), fdjlicf id) eitt. 
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Coming around the comer she slipt. 

^-^"Snbem fie urn bie Qb&t tarn, gKtt fie attS. 

Seeing her fall, he hurried to help her 

$a er fie fallen falj, eilte er iljr gtt $Ufe. 

"i?M$ to^ere are yot«r strawberries?" she asked finally, stopping 
and taking a deep breath. 

„2Bo bUifjGfTtfnmifoct beitte Gtvibt mn y - f safltejie eubltd), ittbem 
fie ftttyn blteb mtb eittett tiefctt 9ltcm§ug tat— (Storm. 

(2) When the English verbal in -ing is the object of 
a preposition, it is usually rendered in German by a 
bafcclause. The corresponding German preposition is 
then combined with the particle ba* and comes just 
before bafj. 

We insisted on his going. SBir beftattbett baraitf, bag er gelje. 

She spoke of seeing him. 

6te fprad) babim, bag fie tytt gefeljett tyattt. 

Were you proud of being there f 

2Baren ©te ftolj barauf, bag ©te ba toaren ? 
Often^we please most by givtng^b^opportun^u to please, 
2Katt g^pWtoft am metfteu babttr^Tb^tttan am^rn ©elegettyeit 
$u gef alien berf$aifi»«s^oet^e. 

190. Dfjne bafe and attftatt ><$♦ — When a possessive 
comes between without or instead of and the verbal in 
-ing, — without MY seeing, — German renders this verbal 
by a bafcclause. Compare § 181. 

Instead of his doing it, you ought to. 

Sfoftott bag er e£ tut, foUten (Ste'S. 

Without his meaning to, without his knowing it, the critic empha- 
sizes defects and overlooks beauties. 

Dime bag er e$ toill, o^ne^ag er eS^eig, Ijebt ber SBeurteiler 
gfletf eirtar&or, iiberfiefyf^r ScPmritett. — ^n g c (♦ 

191. Infinitives rendered by Clauses. — Some English 
infinitives are translated into German by a bafcclause, 
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usually when the English infinitives follow verbs like 
to tell (fagctt), to know (totffett), or to believe (fllaubcn). 

He told me to wait. @r fagte itttr f baft idj toavttn foflte, 
Iknoio him to be my friend. 3d) toeij, baft er ineitt gfrettitb tfh 
In the end you too will believejjfi&4#-tfik8uch a bad man. 9Lm ($Jtbe 

gfanbft bit and) nod), tofHr^T^T^tt faWfter 2Rettfdj bin, — $ i He rm 

(1) After to wish (totittfcfyett), the English infinitive, if 
it has a subject accusative, I wish him to go y is rendered 
by a bafcclause. Otherwise German uses the infinitive 
after toiinfdjen just as English does after to wish. 

After to command (befefylett), a short infinitive phrase 
may be translated into German by the infinitive as well 
as by a bafcclause. Longer English phrases after to 
command are usually rendered in German by bafcclauses, 
not by the infinitive. 

J wish to go. 3d) toftnfd|e gu geljett* , ^7 

I wish him (subject accusative) to go. 

3d) toiittfdje, baft cr gelje (or geljt). y^ 

She ordered me to stay. £>te befall ttttr, git Meibett. ' ^ -- ? 

Then he commanded us all to fold our hands. 

$aim befttM er, baft to ur afl$ itte_$ibtbe--fatteten» — SBUbenbrud).. 
, ___— ^ 

Notes. 

192. Historical Note. — The electors were the seven — later 
nine — German princes who chose the Emperor. The Great 
Elector (who reigned 1640-1688) developed Brandenburg (Prus- 
sia) in peace and extended it by war. He secured Eastern Pome- 
rania, Prussia's first seacoast. The Elector's son (1688-1713) 
raised his title from Elector of Brandenburg to " King in Prussia." 
His son in turn (1713-1740), called the „@otbatenf5nig," developed 
the mighty army which was to be used so magnificently by his son 
Frederick the Great (1740-1786). All these Prussian rulers de- 
sired to strengthen their country by promoting education, husband- 
ing their resources, and developing the army. 
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193. English a&ou£ has several German meanings. 

(1) As a preposition in the sense of around, about is 
translated by uttt (§ 111, 1) ; in the sense of concerning, by 
ilbcr (§ 123, 2). 

(2) As a limiting adverb about is rendered in German by 
ettDCt or uttgefttljr. The latter is the more current. 

About how far is it to the station f 

e toeit if* e£ itttgeffttyr (etttm) ttad) bem ©aljnljofe ? 
'* about half a mile, <£g tft mtgefatyr (etoa) cine Ijafbe SRctfe* 
-4&ottf as wucft as nothing, — ttuaejiljr f o. ttislrittdtyS* — &teifi. 

(3) To be about to do something is usually tm 33e griff feiu. 

The two armies were about to fight, 

$te betbeu $eere toarett tm $egriff $u fftmpfeit. 

Jtoas often about to tell him so frankly. 

3d) ttiar oft im ©egrtff, e8 tytit off en gtt fagett. — better. 

JVbte. — Other expressions for to be about to are: eben tuotten, 
gerabc hjotlett, and auf bent ^unfte fteljen, all of which may be 
literally translated in English : I just wanted to, was on the point of, 
and so on. 

194. English little has two German renderings. 

(1) When little can be replaced in English by small, 
German uses Item. 

- r.^What a little house ! aBety HettteS §au8 1 

Who doesn't honor the little isn't worthy of the great. 

2Ber bag gleitte ntdjt etyrt ift bed (Sroften mdfjt mvt. — (gprtdjtoort. 

(2) When English Ziftte can be replaced by not much, 
German uses toettifl* It is usually indeclinable. 

- ^ I have little money. 3d) Wt ttPCttig ©elb. 

(34 ^ abc HtitieS ®elb or &(etugeto means I have small change.) 

Do you speak German? A little. 

<5pred)eit <5te $eittfd) ? <$tu toetitg. 

Tfore is gay life there, and even if little money, still many kinds of 
wares, $a ift frrijeS fiebett, mtb tocmt attd) totitig (Skfo, boo) tneUrlri 
»ate. — 3f<j}offe. 
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195. English ready has two German renderings. 

• (1) In the general sense of preparedness or mental readi- 
ness German generally uses berett. It usually looks to the 
future and is completed by an infinitive. 

V 

Are you ready to begin f ©tub 8ie bereft, attyttfattgett ? 
J am ready to die. gferett bin id) £tt fterbett. — g o u q u e\ 

(2) In the sense of physical readiness, ready is German 
f erttfj, which also means through, finished, generally looks to 
the past, and is not completed by an infinitive. 

He isnH ready (through) yet. On iff nod) tttdjt ferttg. 
Money, checks are prepared, ready as my nod commands. 
(Sefber, 23ed)fel fteljit bereit, ferttg, tote mettt SBitt! gebeitt. # 

— ©riUparger. 

196. English self (himself, myself, themselves, yourself) has 
two German renderings. 

(1) As the reflexive, self is ftd& for the third person of 
both numbers and for the polite form of address. For the 
first and second persons the personal pronoun (dative or ac- 
cusative) is used. 

Did you cut yourself f $aft bit bid) ($abett ©te fid)) gefdjtttttett ? 
I hurt myself. $d) Ijabe mtr toelj getatu 
Did lever promise myself to you f 
"ftib* id) ml rf) hir fr tirrf ptnrtjrtt ? fi r t) f r 

(2) As the intensive, se(/*is felbft or fetber (indeclinable). 

Did you write that yourself f 

$abett ©te bad felbft (felber) gefdjriebett? 

The servant would like to be a knight himself. 

-^er-iSbte^tottrfelbcr eiiLSBittcr-jjtrtt; — U 1) I a n b. 

Note. — @e(b{t also means even. Never use eben, which is usually 
the adverb just. 

Mortal, even your thoughts are not your own. 

@etbfl Me ©ebanfen, @terblt<f)er, jtrtb nic^t bein eigen. — Slrrtbt. 
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197. English fo order has two German renderings. 

(1) In ordering something at a store or restaurant, us© 
beftetten (reg. insep., aux. Ijaben). 

Have you ordered f $abett St^ftyott beftettt ? 

Yes, dear Lottie, I will attend to and order everything. 

'3 b, \ Mt tttit t , 4$ tottt afttS lief urge* nub teftepett. — © o e t § e. 

(2) In the sense of command, order is befeljten (6efal)t, 
befo^Icn, aux. Ijaben) with the dative. It may be followed 
by an infinitive or a clause. See § 191, 1. 

Te ordered you to do it. 

($r befall 3tyttett, e3 sit tint (or bag ©te e$ tun). 

Command-thex^fore that the^sepylchre be made dure. 

$<mtm befte^l, bag matt bad <$ralri»crttalpe. 

^-Stbet, 2Katt. 27, 64. 

ivote. — The phrase in order to is urn gu with an infinitive phrase, 
or batnit with a clause whose verb is usually in the subjunctive. 

We went early in order to get better seats. 
2Bir ftnb frill) gegangen, urn beffere $l&fee gu bcfommcn (or batnit 
our beffere *piafce befatnen). 

Hans hurried to meet them, in order to hear what was up. 
>an$ elite listen entgegen, urn gu Ijbren, ma« e« gab. — filler n. 

Exercises. 

198. (a) 1. State the two cases where English verbals 
in -ing are rendered in German by clauses. 2. Illustrate 
each case by two German sentences. 3. Translate three 
English sentences into German to illustrate English infin- 
itives rendered by German clauses. 4. What is the dif- 
ference between the use of oljtie and atlftatt in this chapter 
and in Chapter XXII ? Illustrate each with a sentence. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 188 may have English ver- 
bals in their translation ? 2. Which sentences in § 188 
may have English infinitives to translate their clauses? 
3. Give the rule (§§ 189, 190, or 191) covering each case. 



helping him. 2. Instead of her going, I was about to go 
myself. 3. He ordered a little chicken (translate Hale two 
ways), but it wasn't ready (§ 62). 4. Coming suddenly 
into the room, the teacher found the pupils whispering. 
5. He scolded the pupils for (barum) not being ready to 
translate. 6. He ordered us to stop before we were ready, 

(b) 1. I know him to be about sixty years old. 2. He 
insists on our ordering everything that (WCtS) we like. 

3. Having translated all the exercise without the teacher's 
finding- a single mistake, she was proud of knowing so much. 

4. I was about to say that about half the class is ready to 
translate this page. 5. Dewey ordered Gridley to begin 
the fight when he was ready. 6. Seeing the little girl 
whispering, the teacher ordered her to stop. 

(c) The Development of Brandenburg-Prussia. — 1. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago Brandenburg was a little coun- 
try about one-seventh as large as the Prussia of to-day. 
2. But it was about to become a great power by (baburd)) 
having great rulers. 3. They ordered their people (baS 
SJolf) to work hard. 4. We know the Great Elector to 
have been an extraordinary man. 5. He was always 
ready to fight in order to help his people. 6. He wished 
them to thrive, and Prussia is proud of having developed 
so well during his life. 



(1) 3"o may strengthen a command. It is then empha- 
sized and may be translated by various emphatic words in 
English, by all means, be sure, and so on. 

Come by all means [ fiDimtKtt Sit ja! 

Be sure not to forget it! Skrqeffet! ®ie'S jo nMjt! 

Let me hear it right soon. 

SnfftnSte nridjeS jabnUi $areu! — EeHtttfl- 

(2) ^tt may emphasize a well-known fact. It is then 
unaccented and may often be translated by exclamatory 
why, I tell you, you know, or by inverting the sentence. 

Why, I told you so! or Didn't I tell you so! 
$a£ f aflf id) Gftucti ja ! 

Why, it's nonsense ! or It's nonsense, I tell you ! 
esifijoUnfuw!— Sftltoenbrudj. 

Exercises. 

201. (a) 1. Whatisthedifferenceingeneralbetweenfiabeit 
and fein as auxiliaries ? 2. Illustrate by two sentences 
for each and explain. 3. Give two sentences illustrating 
the use of Ija&eit and fein with the same verb. 4. When 
are obne and cmftutt followed by a phrase, and when by a 
clause ? 

(b) 1. Make a table showing the different ways in which 
German may translate an English verbal in -ing. 2. Illus- 
trate with a German sentence each way shown in your table. 



202. (a) 1. Please stand up and begin translating. 
2. When yon have stopped reading, please remain seated 
(sitting). 3. Work hard, and instead of its taking about 
half a day, you can be ready in two hours. 4. His little 
boy was only four years old; he was the only child. 

5. We are in a hurry (habeit (Site); we ordered (§ 128, 1) 
about twenty minutes ago and we take the next train. 

6. In ordering, you should ask how long it will take. 
(6) 1. It takes about an hour before everything is ready. 

2. Seeing the two men following the lady, I was about to 
speak to (cmreben) them. 3. Finding half the class 
whispering, the teacher ordered them to stop. 4. It took 
about half a minute before they all stopped whispering. 

5. Why, I tell you, his only child is about fifteen years old. 

6. The teacher will soon begin taking yon for a dunce if 
you don't stop making mistakes all the time. 

(c) 1. That is much too little; it is only about half as 
big as I wished. 2. I ordered him to be ready to take 
the train at ten o'clock. 3. Instead of his being ready, 
it took about half an hour before he came. 4. Going 
walking yesterday evening, we heard a nightingale singing. 
5. Coming home late, the man found his only child playing 
before the fire. 6. The teacher told us to take pains and 
translate half a page without anybody's helping us. 



erjflljlr ttirb. £)er Sefifcer bet 2ttiif|te tootfte fie niefit oer- 
taufen. ©er tifnlg, ber fie gent faufen tooflte, Itefj ben 
SQfrifler fommen, unb foflte : „3BaS (off benn ba«? Senn bu 
mir bie 3Jftil)fe,bie bott. often fteljt, nidjt oeriaufft, fo werbe 
idj fie bir einfad} ne^men." 

„9Benn @te i>a& tun," antroortete bee SJiUKet, „fo wenbe id) 
mid) on bus jetliner ©erid)t. Ser fdjtedjt beljanbett wirb, 
!ann bort immer ©ereduigfett finben." SDiefe Slntioort gefiel 
bem fiiJnia. fo feljr, bajj er bem 9Kul(et feine 38mbmu£)te tiefi. 
Unb nebenbetn ©djtoffein ^otsbant ift fie nod) Ijeute ju feljen. 

Syntax. 
204. The Passive Voice. — German uses the passive 
voice in several ways not common in English. The 

passive auxiliary is toerben, not feitt, and the agent is 

usually introduced by toon, by. 

-, (1) The personal passive corresponds to the English. 

I was hit by ahull, ^d) wucbc Ban cinem Salle oetruffen. 

Do you know Vie place where the treasure of the house was con- 
cealed by your husband f fiennft bit Hen Dtt, an Bern bet Sdjnt; be£ 
§mife$ won bciuem Wohe.ii eiuft »tv6«t|icn n>nrb? — ©ubermann. 

Note. — Germans are very fond of using man with the active where 
English often has the passive. This is especially true of verbs that 
take the dative. 
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35. The Famous Windmill at Potsdam. 

I toot told. Wan fagtf mir. 

She was helped. 'Maw Ijalf iltr. 

IVs (ruesAe was called only little Sfarietle. 

SHait nanntt (« i°>" nur M* Iltin ' SMnrtrtt*. — S'ttyotfc 
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* 

(2) The impersonal passive is very common in Ger- 
man. It cannot be translated literally into English, 
but must be rendered like matt with the active. S$ is 
omitted in the inverted or transposed order. 

There's a dance to-night 

($£ torirb Ijeitte abenb getanat, or §u\tt ajienb ttrirb getattgt. 
W%a* time do you dine f ttm touebiel UIjntKfb 411 3Rtttag gegeffett ? 
2%ey were playing out there: 
—($$ tomrbe bo braufteu geftrieft, or $a brauf?en ttmtbt gefpieft. 
-4n answer is requested (r.s.v.p., repondez s'il vous plait). 
— Urn Kntoort ttrirb gebeten (tt.H.to.g.). 

Tow can' J ft ewe anything charged (chalked up) here. 
SHugcfretbct tofrb Ifie* ttidjt. -$3auntbacf). 

Note. — The English passive infinitive after to be is translated into 
German by the active. 

*"" = *rAi8 house is for sale (to be sold). $ie$ $<ttt$ ift 511 bertmtfett. 
. She was nowhere to be seen. <3tc to at ttirgenbS $u fefyen. 
2%ey looked everywhere ; the belt was not to be found. 

ftberaU ttmrbe gcfmfjt; bad &oppel torn* ntdjt attfanfmben. 

— SBUbenbrucI). 

Notes. 

205. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great (reigned 1740-1786) 
is the most popular of all the Prussian kings. As a youth he was 
abused by his crusty old father, who had no sympathy with the 
poetic, musical boy. As king, Frederick not only developed the 
army and won battles, but patronized music and literature as well. 
In the later years of his life, after his wars were over, he was affec- 
tionately called „2>er alte grtfc," a name which still clings to him 
throughout Germany. He traveled over Prussia, helping trade 
and industry and seeing that justice was carried out in the courts 
he had established. He called himself the first servant of the 
state and is said to have remarked in regard to the courts : " The 
rich have the means to defend themselves; the poor have only 
me." Such was „ber groge $ontg," who did more for Prussia than 
any of his predecessors. 
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206. English to be is variously rendered in German owing 
to German's being more exact than English. The common- 
est German renderings of to be are (1) in cases of feeling 
and health, and (2) in indicating place where. 

(1) When to be applies to health German uses fid) fiefbtbett 
or e£ getyt with the dative. To say i" am cold, meaning 
i" feel cold j German uses e£ tft with the dative : @$ tft ttttr 
fait. Never say, $d) bin tali. In the transposed or in r 
verted order e$ is omitted in this latter construction, but 
not in the expression e$ gel)t. 

lam very well. 3JH* gety'S fcJjr gut. 3<fj befmbe mid) fetyr to>ol)f. 
He is (feels) cold; are you warm f 3fom ift fttft ; ift %ftntn warm ? 
How is her ladyship f SB&ie gclft e$ bcm gftftulcfo ? — gre^tag. -*= 
So A gathon wa s happy beyond all his hopes. 
-ftpfljott befattlTflU| ul|o UMr ulle |ciUC £u|fuuug gliidlid). 

— SBtdanb. " 

(2) In indicating position (place where) German is much 
more exact than English. Wherever in English a form of 
to be is used to denote position, and could be replaced by 
a more specific word, it is always best to use the specific 
word in German. 

The lamp is on the table. $ic fiampe fitety tttlf bent Xtfdjc. £_^ 
His residence was in the suburbs. 

©cine gBofymtng lag in bcr Sorftobt — SBtlbenbrudj. C- — 

There was nothing bad in the letter. > / s- 

<SS ftottb ttidjtS (SdjlcdjtcS itt bcm $rfef ♦ — X f) o m a. U.-' 

Note. — Two other common translations of to be are angefyen with 
the accusative, and foften. 

Hoio much is that f SBtetotel foftet ba$ ? ^ 

What are my eyes to you ? 

2Ba8 geljeit bid) meine 3uigen an? — ^torm. 

207. English iY, when translated into German, must take 
the gender of the noun to which it refers. 
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My watch is fast; I must set it. 
— aWcinc mr geljtbo* ; tdj mug tfe fatten* .-> 

£o sfte awaipzathe evening* It came, but Mirtl did not, 

80 ermartete fie bett Styiettb. <£r fajfi, abcr SWirtl lorn mdjt 

— Sftojegger. 

JVbte. — When a German neuter noun naming a person is referred 
to by a pronoun, the pronoun is usually neuter, though the logical 
gender often prevails. Note below roetd)e$ (neuter, to agree with bad 
grdutettt) tljren (her, to agree with the logical gender). 

What a pretty girl ! Did you notice her f 
SBetd) ljiibfdjes 2Kabd)en! $aben @te e« bemerft? 
.Are you the lady who sent her secretary to me f 
@inb @te ba« grautetn, tx>efd)e8 Ujren @d)retber ju mir getdjtdt Ijat? 

— gretjtag. 

208. English wfto is both relative and interrogative. As 
a relative it' is translated in German by bet or toefdjet ; as 

„ an interrogative by toet* The indefinite compound relative 
{he) wJio is also toet* German never omits the relative. 

Who is that f 2$e? if* bettn bad ? 

TTfcatf fo Me gentleman who lives next door. 

$>ad if* bet $err, ber (or ttieldjer, never ttier) nebettatt tootyttf. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

2Be* D^eti 1>at, 511 ^Brett, ber \fixt\— 99 1 bet, 2ttatt 11, 15. 

209. English which corresponds exactly to German meld) 
in being both relative and interrogative. But the English 
relative which may also be rendered in German by the 
relative bet, as well as by toefrfyer* German never omits the 
relative. 

Which man is that f SBeWje* 9Wamt if* bad ? 
Is this the book {which) you wanted f 

3ft bied bad Suty, bad (or melted) Sie tuihtf d)ten? 

7%ere are crimes over which no grass will grow. 

<$d gtbt ttntatett, fiber toeldje fein ®rad toftdjft. — § c b b c I. 

210. English what is usually German toa£, both for the 
interrogative and the indefinite compound relative (what, 
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36. Frederick's Palace at Potsdam. 

that which). But when what modifies a noun, German must 
use toeldj. What kind of is toes' ftir (rill). 

What's the matter t 39n£ ift bcntt InS ? 

What books are these f SSSett^e Sfidjetfinb baSr 1 (§211,3, 6, Note.) 

What kind of books are these f 9Sa0 (fit SOdjer finb bad ? 

Jfan is what he eats. $« OTcnfdj ift, rang er ijjt.— gemrcad). 

211. English (fiat is either a conjunction or a pronoun, 
relative or demonstrative. 

(1) As a conjunction, that is always German oafe (with fj), 
and is followed by the transposed order. 

lull you that it isn't true. %a) fnge bit, bag td nidjt mnb,r ift. 

7Tia( you have the rose, you notice only by the thoTn. 

Hog bu Bit Staff t)iift f bad tnerffl bumtc am Sturm- -Site* trt 
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(2) As a relative, that is the German relative ber (or 
toeldjer) ♦ German never omits the relative. 

That isn't the book (that) J ordered. 

$a£ tft nify ba£ 8ttdj, ba£ (or toeldjeS) idj befteWt tjabc. 

He had taken to the city fish that that gentlewoman had ordered. 

<$r tyatte gfifdje in bie @tabt gebradjjt, bie jette borttetyttte $>ame 
beftcHtjjattc*— $eijte. 

2Vbt6. — When referring to neuters like aUe«, ntdjtS, ettoaS, and 
so on, the relative that or which is toa$. 

Z7ta* is all that I have. 2)a8 ift afleS, ira« id) Ijabe. 

You are right ; stick to that which is natural and that one can take 
hold of. £)u tjaft redjt ; Ijalte bid) an bad, tua8 na tit did) ift unb ttm« 
man grcifen f ann. — § i 1 1 e r n. 

(3) As a demonstrative, that (those) is the German demon- 
strative ber or jener. 

(a) £)er is also often used for the personal pronoun he, 
she, it, 

m 

There is the man that did it. 

$a ift ber SRatm, ber (relative) e£ getatt tyat. 

There is the man ; he (thai one) did it. 

$a ift ber SKatttt ; ber (demonstrative) tyat eS getatt* 

Let that one never be chosen by you, that has never been his own 
friend. $er (demon.) tuerbe trie bott bir eriefett, ber (rel.) trie feitt 
eigetter gfreunb getoefett* — 2 c f f i n g. 

(b) When that points a contrast with this or indicates 
something definitely remote, German uses jener* 

This book is easy, that one hard. 
$>icS $udj ift leidjt, jetted fdjtoer. 

Who will bring back the beautiful days, those days of first love f 

233cr brittgt bie fdjflttett £age, jette £age ber erftett fiiebe, sndirf ? 

— ©oetlje* 

Note. — With fetn, bad is used indeclinably, referring to either 
singular or plural nouns. 

What men are those f 2Bctd)c Scanner finb benn ba8? 

Those are heaven's terrible judgments. 

2)a« ftnb be« $tmmel« furcfytbare ©ertdjte. — ©d) titer* 
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Exercises. 

212. (a) 1. Make a table, with illustrations, of all the 
uses of ber, Me, ba$. 2. Of all the equivalents for Eng- 
lish that; for which. 3. Write sentences illustrating the 
use of the German for our English indefinite compound 
relative (who, he who; what, that which). 

(b) 1. Explain all the beta's in J)a$ tft baS Sud), baS id) 
ta$, and £)ct$ ift bet* ®ud) ; baS faS id). 2. What word 
order follows the relatives ? Give examples. 3. Trans- 
late : Those are the books I lost, and Those were the only ones 
he had. 4. Contrast the German and English uses of the 
passive. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 2Bie gel)t e$ 
.3l)ttett? @el)r gut; td) befinbe mid) feljr tt>ol)I. 2. 2Ba8 
gef>t ba$ @tc an? 3. SBtetrief foftet bcr §ut? gr ift gu 
Mem. 4. 3ft gotten fait? SDWr ift furdjtbar ttmrm. 
5. ©eftern abenb ttmrbe gefuttgen unb geftnelt. 6. $)a$ 
finb bte Sfaffen, too am fleijngften gefernt ttrirb. 

213. (a) 1. He asked her how she was, and she replied : 
What's that to you? 2. Those sentences were written 
by that little boy. 3. Those are the girls who believe 
everything I tell them. 4. I do not know who wrote 
this sentence, but I know a pupil who can correct it. 
5. It is said that those are the largest birds that have ever 
been caught alive. 6. I was told that those were the 
rooms where they danced (§ 204, 2). 

(b) 1. I do not know whether those are my books ; what 
is it to you ? 2. How much is that picture which is on 
the wall, and this one which is on the table ? 3. What 
is the matter? Are you cold? 4. He said that those 
were the best translations that had been made by this class. 
5. When do you sup, and do you ever dance (§ 204, 2) after 
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supper ? 6. They looked for my hat everywhere, but it 
was nowhere to be found. 

(c) Frederick the Great. — 1. Frederick the Great lived 
mostly in Potsdam, a city which is on the Havel, west of 
Berlin. 2. There was built for him there a beautiful 
castle, which was called "Sans Souci," by the king. 
3. Frederick was often to be seen in Potsdam, when he 
went walking with his dogs. 4. He was so simple and 
friendly that he was called " the old Fritz " by the people. 
5. Those were the qualities that made him popular among 
the Germans. 6. When he died, his death was lamented 
by all Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ADJECTIVES. 

^riebricfy ber <$5roj|e unb ZDaffyington. 

214. griebridf) bcr ©rofte benmnberte ©eorge SBafljtngton 
fe^r* ©enter 9tteinung nadf) ftanb 2Bafl)ington an ber ©jrifee 
atter ©enerftte femes 3ettafter$. -3 C mc ^ r Snebrid^ toon 
2Bafl)ington l)5rte, befto pljer ftettte er iljn. Slber bie Sng* 
tanber fonnte er tiberfyaupt ntd)t tetben, benn at$ S3unbe$* 
genoffen fatten fie iljn einntaf tnt @tid) gefaffen unb in bie 
grflftte SSerlegen^eit gebrad()t. 

2)e$ljalb mtereffiertc er ftdf) befonbers fttr ben $rieg gtoi^en 
btn 9lmerifanern unb ben gnglanbem. Sfym erfdf)ienen 
SBafljingtonS $ampfe bei Xrenton toon ber grBftten $ebeut* 
ung, unb er nannte fie „ben glanjenbften ftelbjug be$ Saty* 
ljunberts." 9113 2Bafl)ington bie. (Sngtftnber fdjtug, l)at ftrieb* 
rid) feine SriegSfunft aufs lji)d)fte gelobt unb fpiiter Ijat er 
SBafljington ein <5d)tvtxt gefdfjenft, ba& bie ^nfd^rift trug : 
„$)er ctttcfte ©eneral bem beften." 

Syntax. 

215. The Use of Adjectives. — German adjectives differ 
from English in their (1) inflection, (2) capitalization, 
(3) comparison, and (4) use. 

216. Predicate adjectives are uninflected. As modi- 
fiers, adjectives take a weak ending when preceded by 
an inflected form of a „ber" word or of an „ein" word. 

When not so preceded they take a strong ending. 

167 
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The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

$er ©eift ift ttiUig, abcr ba$ gfleifdj ift fdjuad). 

— 53 1 b c f, 2Ratt. 26,41, 
.A no&Ze man attracts noble men. 

(Sin cblcr 3Renf <fj jic^t eble SKenfdjctt att. — © o e 1 1) c. 

Shared joy is doubled joy, shared sorrow is halved sorrow. 

@ktei(te §reube ift boppelte gfrenbe, getetlter 6<fjmera ift garter 

©djmera.— £tebge. 

217. German adjectives are written with a capital 
when they are used as nouns. After etttmd and ttidjtd 
adjectives are also written with a capital, except anbereS, 
else. But in cases where English would use one after 
the adjective — the new one, a good one — German uses 
simply an adjective written with a small letter. 

This is the best one. $ie£ ift bad befte. 

I hear nothing good of him. J$dj fyfre ttidjtS @utt$ bott tljm. 

The new in it isn't good and the good isn't new. 

$a£ 9lette baton ift nidjt gut, ttnb bad ®utc barau ift tttdjt ucu. 

— $o&. 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on, the unjust. 

<$* Iftftt feitte 8onue anfgeljett ilbcr bie SMfett rotb iibcr btc @utett, 
ttttb Iftfct reattett fiber ®e*edjte mtb ttngercdjte. — 99tbel, 3Katt* 5,45. 

218. German comparatives and superlatives correspond 
to English, except the adverbial superlative with am, 
the absolute superlative with aitf, and the comparison 
of long words. 

(1) German adjectives may be used as adverbs 
except in the superlative, where the adverb has the 
form am — en; am beften, am tiebften. This adverbial 
form is used for a predicate adjective, singular or 
plural. 

The strong man is mightiest alone. 

$cr (Static ift am mftdjtigfteti aUeut. — @ dj i H c r. 
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It is noble to distress no one, nobler always to practise charity, but 
noblest to love even enemies. 

@bcl iff 8, nicmanb bettiiben, ebler ifl'S, ittt SBo^htn ftetf ftd) Jiben, 
bod) am ebelften, and) gfetnbe Ucbcn. — §erber. 

And the oldest one, whom he had always loved most, hung on his 

lips. ttnb bet ftftefte, ben er immcr ant nteiften gettebt, ijing an feinen 
£t wen. — ® o e t lj t. 

(2) The absolute superlative aufS — *e, aufS befte, aufS 
l)8cl)fte, is always adverbial and means in the -est 
possible way. 

He gave you the highest possible praise. <$r fobte @>ie ttttfS fyddjfte. 
Tftey leaped about and caroused and sang their very best. 

8ie fptangen fret nnb ^icltctt (5djntau$, nnb fanffen anf bad befte. 

— Uijtanb. 

(3) Long words are regularly compared in German. 
Never use meljr and meift to form the comparative and 
superlative. SDieljr is used only for rather when two 
adjectives are being compared with each other; meift- 
for mostly in the sense of usually. 

She has the most wonderful voice ! 

<3ie \)at bte ttmnberboUfte 8tintnte ! 

He could easily take me for more (rather) vain than virtuous. 

<£r fottttte mtdj leir^t filr mc^r ettct aid tngenbtyaft fatten. 

— Sefftng. 

219. The principal cases where the use of German 
adjectives differs from English are with personal pro- 
nouns, and in a few special expressions. 

(1) The use (usually substantive) of an adjective 
ajter a personal pronoun is much commoner in German 
than in English. German usage is far from uniform, 
but an adjective following a personal pronoun is gen- 
erally strong in the nominative singular and accusative 
plural, weak in the other cases. 
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You lucky dog t 8ie (SUiffftdje* ! (man), ®ffttflidje ! (woman). 

Woe to me most wretched ! 2$el)e mi* irmften ! 

I see you both. 3<f) fcJ)C @ie beibe. 

We Germans fear God, nothing else in the world. 

9Bfr $>eittf djett fftrdjtcit ®ott f fottft nidjtf in ber SB&eft, — » i m a r &. 

(2) There are several cases where an English ad- 
jective must be rendered in German by a paraphrase. 
The commonest of these is the case of fpttt, which is 
rarely used with fettt except when e$ is the subject. 

It is late. <$£ ift fpft. 
He is late. <£r fontmt \pitt. 
The train is twenty minutes late. 

$er 3itfl W Stoattgig SRtimten SerfpStimg, or ift urn sumttftig 
Sfcumtctt berfpotet. 

Tour watch is fast (slow). %tjm Ity* flel)t too* (nad)). 
Fom^Z be too late. $11 f ommft #t fpfit. — © 1 r m. 

Notes. 

220* Historical Note. — Frederick the Great was the greatest 
military genius of his age. He won Silesia (@d)leften) from 
Austria, thus carrying forward the expansion of Prussia, which 
his great-grandfather, the Great Elector, had begun by annexing 
Pomerania (Comment). Austria tried to avenge herself and, in 
the Seven Years' War (1756-1763), — the French and Indian War 
in America, — Russia, Sweden, and France all joined Austria 
against Prussia. But Frederick's genius saved the country in 
spite of the desertion of his one ally, England, and in 1772 he was 
strong enough to annex part of Poland. Great as Frederick was 
in war, he was, like the Great Elector, greater in peace. See 
§§ 188, 192, and 205. 

221. English to stand has two common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) Literally it is fteljen (ftcmb, geftcmben, aux. Ijaben). 

How long did you stand there f Wit fonge fyaft bit ba geftattbett ? 

They now stood right under the window. 

(Bit ftanben je# gerabe uttter bem gfenfter* — SBUbenbrudj. 
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(2) For to stand, endure, suffer, German uses Icibctl (tttt, 
getitten, aux. ljaben). 

I can't stand him. %d) f ann tyn ntdjt letbcn. 

The professor couldn't stand me. 

$>cr ^rofeffor fonnte ntid) ntdjt leibem— £l)oma. 

222. English to put has various German equivalents, 
usually more specific than the English. Compare to be, 
§206. 

(1) To put in an upright position is German ftettett (reg., 
aux. fyabett). Use it whenever English could use stand in 
an active sense. 

He put (stood) the pitcher on the floor. 

<£r ffeflte ben $ntg anf ben gtaben,. 

Put the light on the table. 

6tcflen 6te bad 2td>t auf ben £tf d>. — @ t o r m. 

iVote. — @te((en is used for to put questions (gragen fteffen, see 
§ 15, 2, 6, Note 6) and also for to set clocks or watches. 

(2) To put in a reclining position is fegett (reg., aux. fjabett). 
Use it whenever English could use lay, laid, laid for to put. 

Put the book on the desk. ScgCtt 8te bad $ttd) auf bad $tt(t 
Pm$ every marts money in his sack's mouth. 

fiege jegttdjetn fctit <$e(b Men in feinen Satf, 

— SB i b c 1, 1 2Kofe 44, 1. 

(3) Less definite than ftetfett and tegett is fefcett (reg., aux. 
fjabett). Use it whenever English could substitute to set for 
to put. 

He put his grip behind the door. 

<£r fcfctc f eine ffictf ctafdje Winter bie %Hx. 

Let us put Germany in the saddle, so to speak. 

Sefeen ton* $eutfd)tanb, fo $u fafjen, in ben ©attef. — S3 i « m a r tf. 

(4) German uses ftedfett (reg., aux. fyabett) for to put (com- 
pare to stick) when the object of the verb is to be concealed 
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in or surrounded by the object of the preposition. Do not 
confuse fted en with ftedjett, to prick, to sting. 

Put the sword in the sheath. 

Stetfett Ste bag Sdjuert in Me Sdjetbe. 

Hans put the key in his pocket. 

$an£ ftccfte ben Sdjlfiffel in bie £afd>e*— #tHern. 

(5) German uses tUtt (tat, getatt, aux. fyabett) in a loose 
sense for many uses of to pxit, especially with liquids. 

Please put in some more milk. 

mttt, tun 6te no$ ttwa8 SWildj ljincm ! 

So put it (the bud) in a glass of water. 

60 tit' e$ in eitt SBafferglaS.— geudjter*leben. 

223. English ^e is not always the definite article bet, bie, 
btl£» With comparatives — the more, the merrier — the first 
the is German fe, the second befto. 

The farther we went, the hotter it got. 
3e metier toit ghtgen, befto Ijeifter tomrbe eS. 
The more the body is hidden, the more the soul is disclosed. 
3e meljr ber flflr^et \>tt\)Mt (iff), befto meljr ettttyiUt {id} Me @ecle. 

— m^ter. 

Exercises. 

224. (a) 1. Make an outline table, showing the uses of 
adjectives treated in this chapter. 2. Illustrate each 
use by a German sentence. 3. Translate, He put it on 
the table, in as many ways as you can. 4. Explain in 
what position the object represented by e$ will be in each 
case. 

(6) 1. Classify according to your outline table the uses of 
adjectives in the last illustration in § 4, § 9, § 16, 1, § 23, 1, 
§ 29, 2, § 30, 1, Note, § 41, 1. 2. Also in § 85, 2, Note, 
§ 100, 4, Note, § 110, 1, § 111, 1, § 112, § 113, 1, § 119, 3. 
3. Also in § 120, 3, § 173, 1 and 2, § 211, 3, b. 4. Memo- 
rize the last illustrations in § 216 and § 217. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Qti) taxtXV bie 

$noben tttdf)t leiben, bie bie ©ttnbe immer in bic §ofentafdjen 
fteden. 2. ©ie 2lnnfter, @te fommcn gu fpat- 3. 3d) 
fyabe nidf)t$ gaffdjeS (wrong) im ©afce gefefyen. 4 $e 
Ictnger totr arbeiten, befto beffer toerben unfere 9lufgaben. 
5. ©tetten ©ie bic Shtmen in eine 25afe, fefcen ©te bic SSafc 
auf ben SETif dj, unb tun ©ie etttxiS SBaffer tyinein ! 6. £)a$ 
SKabtfjen ttberfefct am beften, obtw>l)f fcin ©ruber aufs fleijjtgfte 
arbettet. 

225. (a) 1. The good do not always live the longest. 

2. I can't stand that man ; he always puts (§ 222, 3) his 
hat on (auf), before he leaves the house. 3. The longer 
we wait for him, the later we shall be. 4. Please put 
the little table where it will stand most firmly. 5. The 
teacher asked the boy to put on the table the letter which 
he had just put in his pocket. 6. This is the most 
beautiful place I ever saw; there can't be anything more 
wonderful. 

(b) 1. Hard work makes good pupils, or in other words, 
the harder one works, the better one learns. 2. We 
can't stand the coffee when they put h!bt milk in it. 

3. He stood there as if he didn't understand, although the 
teacher spoke most distinctly (§ 218, 2). 4. Please put 
your cane in the corner and [put] your things on this chair. 

5. The man put his satchel on the floor, opened it most 
carefully, took out something black, and put it in his pocket. 

6. You poor thing (write for both boy and girl), you are late, 
and the best seats are already occupied. 

(c) Tlie Great King. — 1. Frederick the Great stands at 
the head (©pt^e) of Prussian rulers, the greatest Hohen- 
zollern. 2. In his youth he had to stand all kinds of 
severity from his father. 3. But as king he showed 
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himself the most extraordinary general of his age. 4. He 
was always doing something good for his people (25o(f). 
5. And of course (ttCtturftdf)) the harder he worked for them, 
the more they honored and loved him. 6. In [the year] 
1912 the whole German people celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm the two hundredth birthday of the " Great King." 
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OF TEASES. 

>oetfye unb ffcfnller. 

226. Ng^ fompftsnur feften bor\ bajs bte betbcn grdgtcn 
"$)tdf)ter enuS jmnbes pvaut mitetncmber iiberetnftimmen tote 
©oettye unbV£df)ttter e$ ffK^n. £)tb greunbf djaft gtoifdjen 
ben betben Jfcgtom, nadfjbem @d)Kfo: fmon einige 3eit in $ena 
gefebt Wte. @tf $al)re tang (mill 805) tyaben fie atteS, 
toaS fipfd&riebenXmfammen befprod^rftx^ SBenn bent einen 
ein giaer ®ebonfe eruftef, fo tetfte er Urn behkjmbern mit. 

)0 fefcten fie ein\ greunbfdfjaft fwt, in oH.man feine 
rerfudf)t bemerft. Sthmaf fyat man (Boetfye gefmgt. ob er 
tidjt gugebe, bafc er grflflKf fei ate ©aider, „$ftun/Nmt* 
toortete er, „anftatt ju fragfy toer ber gWjste ift, fottte ma 
®ott banfen, bag e$ jtoei fo gfyfc ®i<|ter mbt" 

227. The Use of Tenses. — In general ittie use of tenses 
in German corresponds to that irk English. But there 
are several exceptions. 

(1) German has no progressive ok emphatic forms. 
These are rendered by simple tensesv \Never use a 
form of tun for the English emphatic do nj do come and 
so on. See § 178, Note b. 

Do you like tea f Srittfett 8ie gem £ee ? 

Yes, I do, 3a, td) trtttfe tyit gem. 

He doesn't see the rocky reefs. 

Gtx f djatti ntdjt btc 3felf ettriff e. — $ e i n e. 
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18. The Statue to Goethe and Schiller a 
Ihe inscription. 



228- The German present is used not only for the 
simple English present and for the progressive and 
emphatic forms of the English present, but also for the 
English future and with fdjon for the English perfect. 
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(1) tWhen the English future is used with an ad- 
verbial expression referring to the future, it is rendered 
in German by the present. German considers the 
adverb sufficient to indicate the tense. When the 
adverbial expression is omitted, the future is used. 
Avoid fotfett and toottett as future auxiliaries, except in 
the question shall we? tootten ttrir? See § 69, 3. 

I shall go to town. 3<*j fcetrbe in hit Stabt gefyett. 

This afternoon I shall go to town. 

$eitte nadjttuttaa geljc td) ttt hit ©tabt 

He will do that. <$? ttrirb ba$ tun* 

He will do that to-morrow. $a$ iut tt tttorgcu. 

Only wait, soon thou too shalt rest. 

SBarte nut, balbe nt^eft bit attd). — © o e t fy c. 

(2) The English perfect has two distinct meanings. 
When we say, I have been there, the verbal action is 
ended. But when we say, I have been here two hours, 
the verbal action is still going on. For this English 
perfect denoting past verbal action continuing into the 
present, German uses the present with fdjott. 

How long have you studied German f 

2Bte fange (ernen (tretben) Sic fdjott $eutfd) ? 

He has been sick a long time. ($? tft fdjott lange franf. 

For many days I have noticed it in silence. 

Sdptt bide Sage fety' tdj'S fdjttetgenb att.— @d>t Her. 

Note. — Similarly for the English pluperfect denoting verbal 
action continuing into the past, German uses the past with fdjon. 

How long had you studied German ? 

2Bte lange lernten (trieben) @le fdjon 2)eutfdj? 

Hans Liefrink had been in the church since daybreak. 

§an8 Sttefrint mar frfjott fcit XageSanbrnd) in ber $lr<f)e. — $illerii. 

229. For the English past (imperfect, preterit), 
German uses the past or tlnrperfeek 
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(1) The German past (imperfect) is the taase for 
connected narrative. It is the regular tense for all 
novels, stories, and histories. 

Once upon a time there was a man, ($£ tomr ehttttal eta Sttamt. 

I came, saw, and conquered, 3>dj fattt, fal), Uttb fiegte* 

She stopped and trembled in every limb with fright, 

<B\t hlith fteljett unb jttterte nor (Sdjreif an alien ©Uebcnt. 

— Sf^offe. 

(2) The Q-erman perfect is the tense for stating facts 
or reporting particular, unconnected events. Usually 
where in English a form of the verb with did is or can 
be used, German uses the perfect. 

This morning I bought two books. 

$ente morgen fyofte tdj $mt\ Sftdjer gefoitft. 

Did you see the airship f Qabtn <Bxt bod Sttftfdjtff gefefjen ? 

Whom did you drink to last ? 

2$em fjaot 3ft* anient $ugetrutt!ett ? — Ocrjlftdcr. 

iVote. — (a) As soon as an isolated fact or event becomes connected 
with other events so as to make a narrative, German uses the past 
instead of the perfect. If in the first example above, instead of re- 
porting a particular act, I were to narrate what I did this morning, 
I should use the past. This morning I got up early, went to town and 
bought two books. Qtutt morgen fronb id) frill) auf, ging in bie <3tabt 
unb faufte mir groei 33ud}er. 

(&) On the other hand, if in the midst of a narrative in the past 
tense a particular event is to be emphasized, it is put into the perfect, 
.For example, in the above sentence if I wanted to add with emphasis, 
And then I dropped them in the mud, I should say, Unb bie fyabe id) 
bann tn ben (Scfymnfc fallen foffen. 

Notes. 

230. Historical Note, — Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832) ? 
was born twenty years after Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729- 
1781) and ten years before Friedrich Christoph Schiller (1759- 
1805). These three, especially the two friends Goethe and 
Schiller, are the lions of German literature, the best known, the 
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most admired, the oftenest quoted. Though German literature 
reached its highest perfection in Goethe and Schiller, it by no 
means ended there. The following brief summary is meant only 
for reference. It contains the names and dates of Germany's lead- 
ing literary men since the time of Goethe and Schiller, especially 
those most often quoted in this book. 

With the new nineteenth century began the so-called Romantic 
School in German Literature. Its greatest names are : the brothers 
August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845) and Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829), Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), Heinrich von Kleist 
(1777-1811), Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857), and Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856). The poets of the wars of liberation (bie 
#efreiungSfrtege), Korner (1791-1813), Arndt (1769-1860), and 
Ruckert (1788-1866), were followed by Uhland (1787-1862), 
Kerner (1786-1862), Hauff (1802-1827), Moricke (1804-1875), 
Wilhelm Miiller (1794-1827), Hoffmann von Fallersleben (1798- 
1874), Geibel (1815-1884), and Scheffel (1826-1886). Baumbach 
(1841-1905) is best known in America for his 2ftar<f)en. Freytag 
(1816-1895), Heyse (1830- ), Keller (1815-1890), and Storm 
(1817-1888) represent the nineteenth century in Story; Hebbel 
(1813-1863) and Wildenbruch (1845-1909) in the Drama; 
Hauptmann (1862- ) and Sudermann (1857- ), the so- 
called Naturalistic Movement. 

231. English to occur is usually norfommett or ehtfaftetu 

(1) SSorfommcn (fam bor, borgefommett, aux. feitt) is 

used in the sense otto happen. 

That often occurs. $a£ fottttttt fjaufig Dor. 

It wouldn't have occurred again. 

<$£ ttmre ntdjt ttteber toorgef ommeit. — 2 i 1 1 e it c r o n. 

(2) gtafattett (fiel eta, etagefatten, aux. fein) is used with 
the dative for to occur to some one. See § 41, 1, Note. 

It occurred to him that he ought to go. 
<$£ ift Ujm etttgefaftett, baft cr geljen foftte* 
It all only occurred to me on the way. 

fiel tttir atte£ erft uuterttiegS etn. — § e t) f e. 
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39. Goethe's "Garden House" at Weimar, — Here the poet often 
withdrew from his city house, to work in quiet surroundings. 

232. English to agree has two German equivalents. 

(1) To agree with somebody is ubereinftimmen (reg. sep., 
aux. haben), mit. 

I agree xvith you perfectly. 

3d) jmttmt mit 3hnen un Illumine!! fibtrcin. 

Their witness (testimony) agreed not together. 

3fcr 3tugm3 fKnuittt ntyt fittrtiu. — 8l6e(, 2Rarciie 14, 66. 

(2) To agree to something in the sense of admit is jiigeben 
(gab jtt, jugegeben, aux. f)aben) with a direct object. 

Yea, I agree to that (admit it). 3«r bad a.ebe id) jit. 

I agree that you are a better newspaper man. 

34 geb'e 511, bag <Ste tin beffeter Sonrnaltfl finb.— gi eij log. 
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233. English to continue has two common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) When used intransitively or with an infinitive, to 
continue is fortfctljrett (fuljr fort, fortgefctl)rett, aux. fyabett). 
See § 180, 2. 

She continued to cry. @>te fttljr fort git ttetnen. 

"Now that was noteworthy" he continued. 

„9hm war bad ttterfttiirbtg," fuljr er fort. — 2BUbenbrud). 

(2) When used with an object, to continue is usually fort- 
fefcett (reg. sep., aux. Ijctben). 

He continued his work. @r fefcte fetlte %tbtit fort* 

The ship continues on its way with oars. 

£>aS etfjtff f efct f einett 2Beg tttit Wubern fort. — 2B i c I a n b. 

234. English weZZ has three common German renderings- 

(1) As an adverb modifying a verb, well is gut. 

You did that well. $a£ fyftftett 6ie gut gemadjt. 

ZTiaJ was well given. $aS war gut gegebett. — g r c ty t a g. . 

(2) As an adverbial interjection, well is nun. It comes 
first in the sentence and is set off by a comma. 

Well, what's up ? 9ttttt, »a£ gtbt'S ? 

So ! Well, good-by, Mr. Landlord ! 

3a fo! 9tnn f abteu, #err2Birt! — ?efftng. 

Note. — When not set off by a comma, nun means now, the same 
as jefet. 

Now everything must change. 

9£un mug fid) afleS, alleS tocnbcn. — Uljlanb. 

(3) As predicate adjective referring to health, well is Ger- 
man tool)!. See § 88, Note, and § 206, 1. 

Now I am well again. %t1$t bin tdj (ift mir) tweber ttofyf. 

But are you well, father f 

Wmx ift end) and) tto!j(, »ater ? — © d) i U c r. 
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Exercises. 

235. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the cases 
where the use of tenses in German differs from the English 
use. 2. Illustrate each use in your table by a sentence. 
3. What is the difference between $d) treibe fcfyon jtoet 
3al)re £)eutfdj, and $dj Ijabe fdjott gtoet $aljre £)eutfd) ge* 
trteben. 

(6) 1. Classify according to your table the use of tenses 
in the last examples in § 5, § 6, 1, § 15, 1, a, § 29, 3,,§ 62, 
§ 68, 1, § 73, 2, § 98, 2. 2. Also in the last examples in 
§ lil, 2, § 147, 3, § 157, 3, § 167, 2, § 185, 1, b. 3. Find 
in § 231, 2 an example of § 185, 1, b. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. SBie lattgc tret* 
ben @te .f d)on £)eutfd) ? 2. £)a$ gebe id) ju, ober e$ tft 
mtr ttodj nte ehtgefatten. 3. Shut, fafyren @ie fort! 
$)a$ tear feljr gut iiberjefct. 4. @s fief mir nidjt em, 
bafc ba$ f|ier borfommen fBunte. 5. SBir finb fdjon temge 
l)ter, unb e$ gefMt uuS fef)r gut, ober morgen miiffen hrir 
unf ere JReife fortfefcen. 6. 5Run, geben @ie gu, bafe ba$ 
utdjt Dorfommen foftte? 

236. (a) 1. Well, how are you to-day ? Did you continue 
to sleep well ? 2. No, I must agree that Pm not very 
well, though I have been at home three weeks. 3. We 
don't agree with you that you should continue your work 
here. 4. It did not occur to him to agree, so they con- 
tinued quarreling. 5. How long have you been in Ger- 
many, and how do you like it ? 6. We have been here 
two months, and we agree with you that it is a beautiful 
country. 

*(&) 1. We shall continue our work to-morrow as if noth- 
ing disagreeable had occurred. 2. It only (§ 185, 1, b) 
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occurred to me yesterday how long I have been here. 

3. If you agree with us that we have been here long 
enough, we shall con- 
tinue our journey day 
after to-morrow. 

4. Well, you read that 
page so well, please 
continue reading. 

5. Yes, I agree that it 
often occurs that he is 
too late. 6. Well, I 
have studied German 
for twenty years ; when 
do you think I shall 
know it ? 

(c) Tlie German Clas- 
sics. — 1. It does not 
often occur that a people 
knows its classics as 
well as the Germans. 
2. On the German 
stage, as in the Ger- 
man schools, we con- 
stantly hear the works 
of Goethe and Schiller. 3. It never occurs to the Ger- 
mans to bring up their children without teaching them 
the classics. 4. Even if we do not agree with the 
Germans, we must agree that they have very good schools. 
5. That has been for years a well-known fact. 6. And 
Germany will continue to have good schools as long as it 
continues this work. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

REVIEW. 

$>od). 

237. The particle bod), besides its regular adversative 
meaning of after all, yet, has other uses. But in all of them 
there is an adversative idea. 

(1) In giving an affirmative answer to a negative question 
or statement, German uses bod) for yes, instead of jet. It 
contains a suggestion of contradiction, Oh, yes, but — . 

Can't you see ? — Oh, yes, lean. $3 nttctt @ic tttdjt f eljeit ? — $ adj. 
/ don't think he'll come. — Oh, yes, he will. 
3ldj gfaufce tttdjt, baft er tommt. — $odj* 

You wouldn't have recognized your father again, would you? — Oh, 
yes, I would. $>u Ij&tteft behtett Stater tttdjt tweber erfannt ? — $odj. 

— ©filler. 

(2) J)odj may be used to add emphasis to a sentence. It 
is then unaccented, and may be translated in many ways. 

Do come in ! ftottttttett 6ie brnf) Ijereut ! 

Well, it's fine that you are coming ! 

$>a$ if* bod) nctt, ba$ 6ie fommett. 

Do caftn yourself. Senrtjtge btdj bodj !— -SBtfbettbrudj. 

Note. — The English repetition of the auxiliary — isn't it? don't 
they ? has he ? and so on — is rendered in German by ttidjt or tttdjt 
ttmljr for the negative, by bodj for the affirmative. 

IV s warm, isn't it f <S« tft ttmrttt, tttdjt? (or tttdjt toaljr ?) 
It isn't warm, is it f (58 ift bod) tttdjt ttmrm ? 
You aren't going to start out again to-day, are you? 
<&U ttjerbett Ijeute bod) tttdjt roteber aufbredjett? — Seffittg. 
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Exercises. 

238. (a) 1. Explain and illustrate with sentences the 
chief differences between the use of the passive in German 
and English. 2. Explain, with examples, the uses of 
the German equivalents for that, well, who, to jput, which. 

3. In what respects does the use of adjectives in German 
differ from English use ? Illustrate with sentences. 

(6) 1. What is the difference between auf$ beftc and om 
bcftCtt? 2. What English tenses may be represented by 
the German present? 3. Illustrate each use with a sen- 
tence. 4. Explain fully, with illustrations, the difference 
between the use of the German past (imperfect, preterit) 
and perfect tenses. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. £)ct$ l)at er 
tool)! ttodj nidjt uberfefet. — £)od). 2. (gte tootten bod) ntdjt 
jugebett, bag @ie H)n ntdjt letbett f5nncn? 3. 2Ba$ fallt 
S^ntn em (§ 41, 1, Note)? galjren @fe bod) fort gu lefen! 

4. (gtc ®(u<fUd)er! ©eftern obcnb tourbe getanjt, unb @te 
famett tttd)t gu fpftt. 5. £)a$ geljt tljn bod) nidjts an. 
6. ©teden @ie e$ bod) in bie £afd)e; e$ foftct toenig, ntd)t 

/toa^r)? ' 

/ 239. (a) 1. They don't agree with each other yet, do 
they ? — Oh, yes. 2. Oh, don't put any sugar in my tea ; 
I can't stand anything (not anything = ?) sweet. 3. After 
he had put his hat on a chair, it occurred to him that he 
should leave it outside. 4. You'll be late, and you know 
there's going to be a dance to-night (§ 204, 2). 5. We 
like it so well here that we shall not continue our journey 
till (§ 185, 1, b) next week. 6. She continued looking/ 
for her hat, but it was nowhere to be found. 

(6) 1. I asked her how much the watch was, and she told 
me it was a hundred marks. 2. I asked her to set it, and 
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said, " I will put it in my pocket." 3. Which watch is the 
one that you put on the table ? 4. You aren't, going to 
town with that man, are you? — Why, yes. 5. They are 
going to sing this evening (§ 204, 2) ; I know I shall be late, 
but my other glove is nowhere to be found. 6. Those are 
the girls who didn't know the difference between this sen- 
tence and that one. 

(c) 1. When I asked how much the hat was, I was told 
it was not to be sold. 2. They couldn't agree with each 
other which §uit looked (attSfeljett) the best. 3. In school 
they were singing, outside they were playing; nowhere was 
a quiet place to be found. 4. Well, shall we look at 
something else? Those are the cheapest things over there. 
5. I can't stand this store ; I've been standing here since 
quarter to three; I shall be late home. 6. Well, if it 
takes so long, why don't you take something expensive 
and put it in your pocket ? Then they'll wait on you ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

BeetljoDen unb (Boetye. 
240. SB&Ijrenb ©oetfje einige $t\i ' n ®' en t>erbrorf(te, ging 
er eineS £age« mit SBeettjoDen fpajieten. 2Bit fjflren Don 
3)eett)DDen fetbft, toie ein* 



mat Me ganje faifertitfje 
gamilie bab,ergefommen 
roiire, aU bie Cieiben butdj 
ben ^Jarf gingen. ©ogteid), 
fdjteibt ber jfomponift, fjabe 
©octlje ben §ut abgenom= 
men unb fei auS bent SBege 
gegangen. 

@r felbft abet, bet bie 
Satferlidjen £of)eiten fdjon 
friiljer gefefjett tjiitte, Ijabe 
ben §ut bt6 iiber bie Oljren 
Ijetuntergejogen, bie §Snbe 
in bie lafdjen geftedt, unb 
fet an ben prffHdjfeiten 
norbeigegangen. ©a tjabe 
ifjm etjfjerjog SRubolf f^et» 
3enb ben §ut abgenommen. .SBeetljoDen rooCte ©oettje 
nidjt tetjeiljen, bo| er Dor ben gttrften jurucfgetreten root. 
nSifnige," fagte er, „fSnnen Jitet unb Eljren Derleiljett, abet 
grojje SBJannet roie un$ fiSniten fie nidjt madjen." 
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Syntax. 

241. The German Subjunctive. — In general, the sub- 
junctive is the mode of possibility and uncertainty, 
while the indicative denotes reality and certainty. 
The German subjunctive may be divided into two chief 
classes : (1) the indirect discourse (or dependent) sub- 
junctive, and (2) the unreal (or contrary to fact) sub- 
junctive. The latter is treated in the next chapter. 

The border line between indicative and subjunctive 
is often so uncertain that either use is correct. But 
there is always a difference in meaning, which should 
be thoroughly understood. 

242. The indirect discourse (or dependent) subjunc- 
tive is used in subordinate clauses after verbs of telling, 
thinking, saying, and the like. Of course such reported 
statements cannot be so real or certain as the original ; 
hence the subjunctive. 

I thought that I had the right book, 

3dj badjie, baft tdj bag ridjitge Sttdj Jjcitte. 

Grandmother says you are a wise man. 

@feoftmitttet f agi, btt f eift em meifer SRamt. — §auptmann. 

243. In indirect discourse English changes the present 
tense to past, if the verb of the main clause is past. 
German may do the same, but usually it does not ; in- 

f stead it keeps the tense of the direct discourse. To 
determine what tense a German would use, ask your- 
self, " what were the speaker's exact words ? " 

He said, "lam ill." @r fagie: ,$% bttt frcttf." 
He said that he was ill. <$r fagie, baft tx frattf feu 
She said, "I have a new hat." • 

<&it fagte : „3dj Ijabe emeu nettett £ttt." 
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She said that she had a new hat. 
Sit fogte, tiftfj (it eiueii nentn $ul §nbt. 
He asked one of the bystanders if it was the body of his friend. 
@r frogte eittcn ber Hmfteijeitbtn, Qb, tS ber StUtptt f*i»eS i>reuu6e6 
f«.— ©filter. 

244. The indicative is uted when the speaker wishes 
to emphasize his belief in the truth of what he reports. 

He said that he didn't do it. ®t fault, bajj ei tS ttirljt gctatt ftaf. 
/ (o(d (frai / was riding on a narrow Alpine path. 
3$ crjaljlte, bag id) anf etncm fifjitwleii fllpen^faS ritt. 

— »i«mnrtf. 

Notes. / 

245. Historical Note. 
— Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven (1770-1827) marks 
a turning point in the 
history of instrumental 
music. He is best known 
for his symphonies, 
though he composed 
over two hundred songs. 
During his lifetime he 
was admired chiefly for 
his improvisations. 

Germany has always 
been famous for its. 
music. Its best-known 
composers are Bach 
(1685-1750), who com- 
posed especially for the 
organ; Handel (1685- 
1759) andHaydn (1732- 
1808), famous for their 
oratorios; Mozart 
42. Richard Wagner. (1756-1791), active in 
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all fields; von Weber (1786-1826), best known for his operas; 
Schubert (1797-1828), the most poetic of all musicians, renowned 
for his songs; Meudelssohn (1809-1847), a romantic creator of 
symphonies and songs; Schumann (1810-1856), writer of songs, 
ballads, and symphonies; the famous pianist, Liszt (1811-1886); 
and last and greatest, Liszt's son-in-law, Richard Wagner (1813- 
1883), who perfected the music-drama. 

246. English to pass is variously rendered in German. 

(1) In the sense of to hand to, it is reidjett (reg., aux. 
Ijaben), not to be confused with riedjen, to smell. 

Will you please pass the bread t 
aSotten 6tc mix, bttte, baS JBwt retdjett ? 

Without asking further for permission he passed the glass to him, 
too. Oljtte inciter nm <$?taitbni£ s« fragett, reidjte er awfj Ujm bag 
@faS*— SBilbenbrud). 

(2) As a neuter verb, in speaking of time — as, the time 
passes — to pass is fcergefyen (merging, fcergangen, aux. feitt). 

The time passes slowly. $ie 3ett bergeljt tattgf am* 

The night has now passed. $te 9?adjt ift turn bcrgattgett. — 2C r n b r. 

(3) As an active verb, in speaking of time — as, he passed 
the time — to pass is usually oerbrmgett (berbradjte, oerbradjt, 
aux. Jjaben). 

How shall we pass the time? 8Bte berbrhtgett ttitr btc 3^t ? 
He looked for a protecting tree, to pass the night there. 

Gtt fudjte eaten fdjityenbett Sattm, bie SRadji bort $u berbrutgetu 

— ©erftfider. 

(4) In the sense of to go by, to pass is usually an ettua$ 
(dative) fcorbetgeljett (ghtg oorbet, oorbetgegaTtgett, aux. fern). 
SSorbet (doriiber) here means past, and is used with different 
verbs of action, walk, ride, drive. English uses to pass for 
all these meanings ; German must be more specific and use 
gefyen, retten, or fasten, according as the subject walks, 
rides, or drives. Compare § 206, 2 and § 222. 
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Yesterday we passed your house {on foot, on horseback, in a car- 
riage). (Seftertt ftnb njir an Styrem $*"fe borbetgegangen, borbetge= 
rittett, borftetgefatyren. 

Ue 8A00& hands with everybody who passed him, 

Gfr fdjnttefte jebem bie $anb, bcr an ttym borbetfattt. — £ ty o m a. 

He looks past others. 

fttt anbercn fdjant er borbeu — • @ u b c r m a n n. 

Note. — To pass in the sense of to be promoted is Derfefct toerben. 

Did you pass f <2>inb ©te t>crfcfet ttjorben? 

The juniors, who in time passed into the senior class. 

2)ie ©efunbaner, bic nun in bcr &t\t nad) $rima Derfefct ttmrben. 

— SBUbenbrud). 

247. English along has two different German meanings. 

(1) In the sense of along the street, it is etttlattg, or baljer 
(fyer), following the accusative. 

We went along the street. 

2Btr gtngen bie @>traf?e enttang (or batyer or tyer). 

Bush, river, along the valley. 

SRanfdje, 3ffof$, bad %at etttlattg. — © o c 1 1) c. 

(2) In the sense of aZongr with some one, to denote accom- 
paniment, German uses tnit (for ntitgeljett). 

May I go' along f $)arf tdj tttit (getyen)? 

Fit go along to India. 3$ &W I* wit nad) 3ttbien. — © t o r m. 

248. English before has three common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) As a conjunction, before is usually elje. 
Before I could speak to him, he was gone. 

(Stye tdj ttyn anreben fomtte, toot er fort. 

Before she could prevent it, Antonino had taken her in his arms. 

(Stye fie e£ toetyrett fonttte, 1}attt Stttottino fie in bie 2trote genom= 

men. — £e^fe. 

(2) As an adverb, before is (a) nod) or (6) fritter or 
Dormer. 
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(a) When the adverb before follows a negative, German 
uses nodi}* Here it is generally indefinite, and means up to 
the present time. 

He hasn't read that before: $a£ Ijat er nod) tttdjt getefett. 

I never saw her before. 3(f) Ijabe fte ttod) nit gefeljett* 

That was so splendid and brilliant as she ( Cinderella) had never 

had before. $a$ ttiar fo prftdjtig uttb gftttgenb, tone ed (9lfd)enjmtte0 

nad) fetttS geljabt Ijatte* — © r i m m. 

(6) In affirmative clauses, the adverb before is usually 
German Border or fritter* These words usually refer to a 
more or less definite period in the past. 

Tou ought to have done that before. 

$a£ tyatteft bit friiljer (or border) tun foKen. 

/S%e no longer looked as rosy as before. 

(Sic f al) ntdjt meljr f o roftg and Kite frityer. — SB c r b c r. 

(3) As a preposition, before, is usually Dor, either with 
the dative of place, where or with the accusative of place 
whither. See § 125, 1. * 

249. English way is usually ber SBeg or bie SBeife* 

(1) £)er 2Beg is used only concretely of way in the sense 
of a path or road. 

m 

Is this the nearest way? 3f* btcS ber ttfidjfte 2Beg ? 
#a/e is Me narrow way of duty. 

Sidjer tft ber female 8Beg ber $fttdjt — @ d> i H e r. 

(2) $)ie SQBeife is used only abstractly of the way or man- 
ner in which something is done. 

IdonH like the way he writes. 

Wit gefftflt ntdjt bie SBetfe, tote er fdjretbt 

Every one in his own way. £$eber ttttf feme 28etfe» — @prtcf)tt)ort. 

Note. — SBelfe unites with adjectives to form adverbs : gtticfttdjer* 
toelfe, fortunately; mBgUdjerttjetfe, possibly; naturttd)ertt>eife, natu- 
rally; and so on. 
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Exercises. 

250. (a) 1. What are the chief differences between Ger- 
man and English indirect discourse? 2. What is the 
difference between @r fagte, bafc id) redjt Ijatte, and gr fagte, 
bafc tdfj red)t fyfitte? 3. Is either sentence wrong? Ex- 
plain (§ 244). 

(b) 1. Make an outline table illustrating all the German 
equivalents of to pass which are treated in this chapter. 
2. Illustrate each use with a sentence. 3. Translate 
in two ways, That isn't the right way, and explain both 
meanings. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. SBtc f djtteH fcer* 
gefyt Me 3ctt! (How time flies!) 2. gBotten @te tntr, 
bitte, bie ©utter retdjen? 3. 9Btr gefyen morgett in bie 
©tabt; rotttft bu mtt? 4. 3Rit 33ergttugett, aber toetdjen 
2Beg gel)t tljr? 5. 28tr geljen an ber @d)ule fcorbet unb 
batm ben SBatbtoeg cntlang bt§ in bie @tabt. 6. Da« tft 
ber befte SBeg nadfj ber @tabt, unb ba$ ift bie befte SSetfe, 
emeu geiertag gu berbringen. 

/ 251. (a) 1. He said he passed three very pleasant 
hours there, before he continued his way* along the valley. 
2. We told our friends how we had passed the little 
huts and had gone along the narrow way into the wood. \ 
" 3. Will you please pass me the sugar ? I haven't had any^ x 
before (§ 248, 2, a). 4. That is not the way in which 
(tote) you ought to ask if you may go along. 5. I told 
you before that the time would pass faster than you ex- 
pected. 6. They said that they had never passed such 
a pleasant day before. ' 

(b) 1. That boy thinks the only way to pass is to 
study (lenten) hard before the examinations. 2. Time 
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passed swiftly before we reached this narrow way. 3. He 

said that they would pass a beautiful waterfall, so we went 

along. i. The way 

led along the river, 

past the little village 

where we had passed 

last (Cortq) summer. 

5. The girl's father 
thought that she 
(§ 207, Note) had eaten 
enough, and would not 
pass her the bread. 

6. Before I met (§ 171, 
2, Note) the girl, I was 
sure that I had seen 
her before. 

(c) Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. — 1. Before 
Beethoven became fa- 
mous he passed much 
time in Bonn. 2. But 
after sometime he went 
to Vienna. 3. There 
we hear that he lived 
more pleasantly than before. 4. They say that Vienna 
had never before known such a distinguished artist. 

5. There are many stories which tell how he behaved 
(fid) beneftmetl) when he passed his friends on the street. 

6. We know him to have been a great musician, but many 
people think he was not a polite man. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND CONDITIONAL. 

Kdntgtn Cuife. 

252. Sftadjbem bic fdjbne SBnigin 8uife 9tod)ricf)t toon bent 
franjflftfdjen @iege bet $dnig$berg erljielt, flol) fie mit 
ifyreu ©Batten au$ ber @tabt. 211$ fie fid) nacf) eitter 
SSJeilc auSruljen toottten, fal) 8uife eittett Xxupp @ol* 
batett fontmen. „®ott Ijelfe un$," rief fie au$, T ,toenn 
e$ granjofen finb." ©djuetr entfdilofe fid) bie $8nigin; fie 
toarf em Xutf) tiber ben $opf, af$ toftre fie eine ©auerfrau, 
unb fitfyrte bie ^rhtjen ins Sornfefb. ff SQ3a^ aud) fotmne," 
fagte fie ben $inbent, „feib raljig, btidt eud) nieber, unb 
pptfet bie tornbfunten." 

£)en granjofen fiel e$ nattirlid) gar nidjt ein, biefe 
gran ntit ben Sinbern ftir gurftttdjfeiten ju fatten nnb 
and biefent ©runbe gingen fie rufjig toetter, oljne 23erbad)t 
gu fd)<tyfen. 2Ber Ijatte je benfen Wnnen, bafc ber Jnnge 
2Bift)eIm, ber auf fo Huge SBeife toon feiner SKutter ge* 
rettet tourbe, fedjjtg Qatyt fpftter granfreid) erobern nnb 
bad neue beutfdje 9?cic^ grimben ttmrbe ! Unb tt)er ^citte 
gegtaubt, bafc eben bie $ornbtume — feine 8iebling$blume 
— bie 9iationafblume £>eutfd)lanb$ toerben tt)Urbe! 

Syntax. 

253. The Unreal Subjunctive. — The unreal subjunc- 
tive (including the subjunctive contrary to fact) cor- 
responds exactly to the English. It is used when no 
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statement of fact is made, and is sometimes divided into 
four classes: (a) the hortative subjunctive (of command), 
(5) the optative subjunctive (of wish), (<?) the potential 
subjunctive (of possibility), and (d) the subjunctive 
contrary to fact. 

(a) Let us go ; let him come. 

(Sleljen mir ; fontme er, or er ntBge f ontnten. 
God help me! ©ott Ijelfe nttr ! — Sutler* 

(6) Were I only there ! SBftre id) wxx ba I 

Would that he would write I Sdjriebe er bod) ! — 2 e f j t it g. 

(c) It would hardly be possible. <£& ttiftre fonnt ntftgUd). 
Far away Vd like to go I 

3fn bie tjfente nt3dji r id) jieljen, — @djenfenborf* 

(d) {TMe had time, she would be glad to do it. 
2£e»tt ftc Sett (fttte, tfttc ftc e£ gent* 

Bad I pinions, had I wings, I would to the hills away. 

$&tt r id) edjtoingen, ffttt' id) gflftgel, nad) bent #iigefa $3g r 

idjljitt. — ©djtner. 

254. The conditional mode in German is formed by 
prefixing forms of totirbe, would (past subjunctive of 
toerbett), to the present infinitive. It is merely another 
form of the potential (§ 253, <?), and is used chiefly in 
the conclusions of conditional sentences. 

It would hardly be possible. 

<&$ ufirbe fount mflgUd) fern* (<£S Mvt fonnt ntBgtid)*) 

No one would speak in company, if he realized how often he mis- 
understands the others, 9Kentanb ttftrbe in ®efeflfdjaft fpredjen, menu 
er fidj betting mftre, mte oft er bie anbern nti^erfte^t — © o e 1 1) t. 

How happy many a man would live, if he bothered as little about 
others' affairs as about his own. 

28ie gtftifUd) mdrbe mandjer teben, ttemt tt fidj nnt anberer Sente 
©adjen fo menig befftntnterte aid nnt feine etgenen*— Sidjtenberg. 

Note. — The past subjunctive may be used for the conditional, 
except with weak verbs where the past subjunctive and indicative h,ave 
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the same form. In such cases the conditional should be used. In the 
last two examples above, Goethe could have used tyrfidje for tottrbe 
tyredjen, but it would have been bad usage for Lichtenberg to use fcbte 
for tottrbe febeu. Why ? 

255. German conditional sentences take the same mood 
and tense as the English. In fact, they are just like 
the English, except in their inversion of the conclu- 
sion when the condition precedes (§ 2, 2), and in the 
two cases below where the condition may be inverted. 
Remember that when the condition precedes, German 
usually begins the conclusion with the adverb fo. This . 
has no English equivalent, though it may sometimes be 
rendered by then. 

(1) German can invert a present condition, while 
English cannot. 

If he comes, I shall go. ftomtttt er, fo gelje td). 
If it rains to-morrow, we shall stay at home. 
fflegnet eS morgen, fo btef ben ttur $n $oitfe. 

And ifyouWe not willing \ I shall use force. 

Uttb tfft bit ttidjt toiUtg, fo htaufy id) ®tmlt — © o c t $c 

(2) In comparative conditions, introduced by as if, as 
though^ and so on, German may omit toetm or ob (in at$ 
toetm, afe ob) and invert the sentence. English of 
course cannot do this. 

You look as if you had been sick. 

$tt ftebft an», aid ob btt fraitf getoefen »ftreft (or aid tt&veft bit 
fraitf gettiefett). 

Pray as though no work would help; work as if no prayer would 
help. JBete, aid Ijftlf e (past subj. of ijelf en) fein Urbeiteu ; arbette, 
aid Ijftlfe fete ©eteit. — ©pridjtoort. 

The wood rustles mysteriously, as if it would like to confide some* 
thing to me. <£# raufdjt ber g$a(b geljetrnttigooK, aid mfldji r er nttr 
toad , attfcertraiteit. — 2 c n a u. 
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Notes. 

256. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great was succeeded by 
his nephew, Frederick William II (1786-1797), an unimportant 
monarch. His son, Frederick William III (1797-1840), was a 
patron of art and learning — he founded the University of Berlin 
and built the Royal Theatre and the Old Museum — rather than 
a statesman and soldier. His wife Luise had much more firmness 
of purpose than he, but she died in 1810, the idol of her people 
then and now. It is an interesting fact that the German Empire, 
which Napoleon abolished during the reign of Queen Luise, was to 
be reestablished some sixty years later by her son. And it was 
the irony of fate that the proclamation of the New Empire should 
be made in the Royal French palace at Versailles while the victo- 
rious German army was besieging Paris. 

257. English ever is variously rendered in German. 

(1) When referring to indefinite time, past or future, 
ever is usually }e. 

Will he ever come ? SBtrb tx JC fottttttett ? 

Have you ever been in Germany f £$a?ett ®\t je tit $>ettrftfjfattb ? 

And wilder than ever began the dance. 

Uttb ttiUber af£ je begamt ber $att§» — © e r ft a cf e r. 

Note. — For ever is (auf) etoig, less often auf immer. 

Zeus 1 8 decision stands for ever. 

(Srotg fteljt bcr Sdjlug be« 3eu*. — ©djiUer. 

(2) In expressions like wherever, whatever, and so on, ever 
is usually German and). It follows the subject. For when- 
ever, see § 84, 2, b. 

Wherever you go, you meet friends. 

£$o man ottdj geljt, ba trifft matt gremtbe. 

Then I shall hunt up the Emperor, wherever he may be. 

toaun fttdje tdj ben $atf er attf , too cr aitd) f et. — $ i U e r n. 

258. English to decide is used with or without a direct 
object. 
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(1) When English uses to decide with a direct object, 
German uses ettifdjeiben (entfdjieb, etttfdjteben, aux. Jjctben). 

Will you decide this case f SEBoKett StC btcfctt gatt etttfdjetbett? 
You come at just the right time, major, to decide our controversy. 

. <&it fommcu ebeit redjt, Qttt 9ttajor, unferen Strett $it etttfdjeiben* 

— ©oetfye. 

(2) When English uses to decide for to reach a decision, 
especially when followed by a prepositional phrase, German 
uses fid) etttfdjHejsen (entfdjtofc fid), fid) entfdjtoffen, aux. 
t)aben), or befdjliefeett (befdjtofc, befdjfoffen, aux. Ijaben). 
They may be used interchangeably, but etttfdjliejsen is 
always reflexive. 

J have decided to go abroad next year. 

3d) Ijafte nurfj entfdjlojfen (or Ijabe befrfflojfen), nadjfteS 3al>* auf 
QfJeifeu $it geljeit. 

J ftare determined there to winter. 

$afettft fjabe tdj befdjloffen, ben 3Bintcr $u bleiben, 

— S3 1 b c I, £ttu« 3, 12. 

259. English after has two German renderings. 

(1) As a conjunction, after is German nadjbem with the 
transposed order. 

We arrived at the station after the train had left. 

£$tr fameit am $aljttl)ofe an, ttadjbem ber Bug abgefatyren ttiar* 

After the child is drowned, the well is covered. 

Xadjbem bad $fob ertrunfen tft, baft man ben Sruunen $u. 

— ©prld)tt)ort. 

(2) As a preposition, after is German nad). (See § 97, 2.) 
The adverb aftenoard is natter. 

260. English reason is ber ©nmb (bie ©ritttbe), which 
rarely means ground except in a figurative sense. 

Those are my reasons (grounds). $a$ ftttb mcine @rftttbe. 

Well, haven 1 1 1 reason enough to be angry ! 

9la, tdj fjabe @rimb getwg, ftrgerlid) %u fein ! — g r c tj t a g. 
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Note. — English ground is usually ber Sobett, which also mpans 
floor, bottom, and attic. 

The richer the ground (soil), the thicker the weeds. 

3c fetter ber SBoben, je fetter ba% Uttfraut. — ©prtdjtoort. 

261. English to receive has commonly two German render- 
ings : erijaften and empfangeiu 

(1) When the object is a thing, to receive is usually er- 
Ijalten (erljtelt, erfyalten, aux. Ijabett). 

I haven't received any answer. 3d) Ijabe fetne fttttoort erljaften. 
Bernhardt had received no further letter from her. 

Oftemfjarbt Ijatte turn ttjr f efoett Srief ttteljr etfjaltett. — @ t o r m. 

(2) When the object is a person, to receive is etttpfemgett 
(cntpfbifl, empf attflen, aux. Ijabett). It may be used of things, 
but in a more formal sense than erljaften. 

Mow did she receive you f 2Bie Ijat fie bid) etttyf attgett ? 
The cousin looks after the house, receives the guests. 

$>er better befmrgt ba£ ^attStoefen, emtf angt bie ®ftfle. 

— SBenebtr. 

262. English of course is usually natutltd)* 

Of course Pll go. 9?atft?ftdj gelje id). 

0/ course the affair could now no longer remain concealed. 

9hra forntte bie @efdjtdjte natHrltc^ itidjt (ftttger berborgen bletbeit. 

— SBUbenbrudj. 

Exercises. 

263. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the different 
classes of unreal subjunctives in German. 2. Illustrate 
each class by a sentence. 3. Are there any cases where 
German use differs from English ? If so, name them. (In 
answering these questions remember that the same form 
often serves as indicative or subjunctive, both in English 
and German.) 4. How is the German conditional formed, 
and how does its use differ from that of the past subjunctive ? 
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(b) 1. In what cases do German conditional sentences 
differ from English? 2. Illustrate each case by a sen- 
tence. 3. Classify and explain the subjunctives and con- 
ditionals in § 252 and in the last example in § 49, 2, § 69, 3, 
§ 113, 2, § 150, 3, § 222, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. J)cm fet, tote 
tym tootle ! (Be that as it may !) 2. $&ttt tdj ba$ getoufjt, 
fo tottre tdj frttljer ferttg getoorben. 3. SJtoturftdj l)aben 
@ie gutett ©ruttb, ba$ gu fagetu 4. ©abett @te je emeti 
f otdjen Srief erfyattett ? 5. 5Wad)bem er ba$ f agte, Ijat fie 
fidj etitfdjtofjen, tljn nte toieber ju empfangetu 6. g$ gtbt 
aWenfdjen, bie fyflfltdj entpfemgen toerben, too fie audj Ijm* 
geljetu 

264. (a) 1. Were he more polite, he would of course be 
better received. 2. After they had decided to stay, we 
had no reason to go. 3. If you ever receive such a let- 
ter from him, you must decide not to receive him again. 
4. It would be decidedly easier to write these exercises, if 
you worked harder. 5. If he ever had to decide anything, 
of course he would do it in the easiest way. 6. Whatever 
we decide, you will have no reason to complain (fid) beltagett). 

(b) 1. Of course, if I had ever received a letter from 
you, I should have been glad to answer it. 2. She 
couldn't decide to receive him after he had been so impo- 
lite. 3. After this outing the pupils will decide if they 
are ever going to have another. 4. Had I only worked 
harder, I should have passed. 5. He wouldn't do such a 
thing (fo ettodS) without having a good reason. 6. Were 
she able to decide, of course she would receive him. 

(c) Queen Luise. — 1. If you asked who was the most pop- 
ular queen that Prussia had ever had, you would of course 
receive the answer : Queen Luise. 2. And the Prussians 
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have good reason to say so (bd$). 3. Had everybody 
decided to work as much for Prussia as Queen Luise did 
[it], Prussia would have been decidedly stronger after the 
wars against Napoleon. 4. She went to Napoleon and 
he received her, but he decided not to let himself be influ- 
enced by her. 5. If he had done so, it would have been 
better for Prussia. 6. But Napoleon did not care about 
Prussia, and of course he did as he pleased. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SPECIAL SUBJUNCTIVES. 

Das ^ranffurter Parlament. 

265. 3m 3al)re 1848 fugle in granffurt ba« erfte com 
©eiitfctjeti Soil txm&fjite parlament, urn bie beutfd)en @taaten 
ju einem 9?ei(t)e ju 
Dereinigen. ©«8 
parlament bcftanb 
au$ oielen geteljr= 
ten SRSnnern, be> 
nen praftifd)e @r= 
faljrung feljtte. 
Sie rebeten jit 
Diet. @te fatten 
etloaS leiften fBn= 
nen, loenn fie ge= 
banbett batten, 
anftiitt fo Diet ju 
fpredjen. @ie be» 
ftanben ttnmer auf 
itjtett JJbeen, wiH)* 
renb fie jutoeilen 
batten nacbgeben 
follen. (S3 roar etn 
feflfames yaxia* 
ment, roie man nodj feinS in £)eutfa)(anb gefefjen l)atte. 

(Snbfia), um ©eutfdjfanb ju einigen, bot man bent ®ilnig 
t>on ?reuf?en bie taifertrone an. Slber er roagte nid)t, fie an< 
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guneljuten, toeit cr auf bte 3ttftbnmung bcr beutfdjeu giirfteu 
utd)t redjueu lounte. „gme foldje $rone m8d)te id) ntdjt 
tragen," fagte cr. Uttb fo tft bcr Dom beutfdjett ©off gemadjte 
©erfudj, em tteueS 9?etdj ju griinben, jucrft gefdjeitert. Sttan 
muftte auf emeu ftarfen gttljrer toarteu. 

Syntax. 

266. Special Subjunctives. — Two kinds of expressions 
which usually make trouble for Americans are should 
(or would) like, and ought to have, might have, could have, 
and so on. 

(1) The expression should or would like is always 
nt8d)te, the past subjunctive of mtfgeu, with or without 
gent. See § 76, 1. 

Would you like to hear " Lohengrin " f 

m'^ttn Sic (gem) ^oljettgritt" Ijfrett? 

He would like to very much. $a£ mfldjte tt felp gent* 

I should like to go to Nuremberg to Durer. 

9?ad) 9tttatBerg %nm Store* tttfld)t r id) fdjim. — ©tUern. 

(2) The expressions could have, might have, ought to 
have, and so on are rendered in German by the pluper- 
fect subjunctive. The expression begins with a form 
of fyittten, then comes the main verb in the infinitive, 
and finally the infinitive of the modal. Thi> order 
should be practised so thoroughly that . the student 
loses all tendency to use the English order when put- 
ting his thoughts into German. 

(SoHeu and Wnnen are commonest in this construc- 
tion ; bttrfen is sometimes used ; mflgen, miiffen, and 
tooften are rare. For the position of Ijfitte in dependent 
clauses, see § 73, 2. 
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I could not haw done it. 3d) Ijitte tS nidjr tun linncn. 

You ought to have seen us / Sit bnttttt unS frljnt fallen ! 

I oufjfti not to Anne accepted so quickly. 

%&) ftBtte Bod) ntri)t fo fdjnell uttneljijieti faOeit. — %it n tag. 

I could not have been born here. 

3d) Ijfttt' Ijier nidjl geboreii toerben fbintn. — § e b be I. 



Notes. 

267. Historical Note. — Frederick William III reigned thirty 
years after the death of his queen, Luise, and was succeeded in 
1840 by his son, Frederick 
William IV. During all the 
firat half of the nineteenth 
century, national feeling had 
been growing stronger 
throughout the many German 
states. But when the Frank- 
fort Parliament met, the great 
question was, who should lead 
the Dew Empire, Austria or 
Prussia. Austria had the most 
prestige, but refused to join the 
new Empire without bringing 
in Hungary as well, and this 
the other German states did 
not want. They desired only 
Austria proper — the German 
part of the Austrian Empire. 
As Austria remained Arm, the 
Parliament finally decided to 

leave her out entirely. So it 46 _ Ernst Mor|tz A rndt. — Poet 
was not only distrust of this an d patriot, one of the members 
parliament, but fear of a war of the Frankfort Parliament, 
with Austria, that led Fred- 
erick William IV to refuse the imperial crown. He also wished to 
consider the princes of Germany, and they were not represented 
at the Frankfort Parliament. 
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268. English first is usually rendered in German by erft 
or perft 

(1) As an adjective, first is generally erft* For erft as an 
adverb see § 185, 1, b. 

Did you guess it the first time f 
$a*e« Sic e£ ba$ crftc Wlal erraten ? 

But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 

%btx triefe, bie ba finb bte erfteu, ttierben bie fei?ten, nnb bie le^ten 
fterben bie erften fein. — S3 i b e 1, 2R a 1 1. 19, 30. 

(2) As an adverb, first (at first) is glterft. 

I saw it first. 3$ Ijabe e$ juerft gefe^ett* 

2%ey thought first of the old caretaker. 

3Ran badjte perft ait ben altctt 9uftt&rter* — SBilbenbrudj. 

269. German befteljen (beftanb, beftanben, aux. fyaben) bas 
two very different meanings, depending upon the preposi- 
tion with which it is used. 

(1) When followed by CMS with the dative, befteljett means 
to consist of. 

The German Empire consists of twenty-six states. 

$a£ Sentfdje 9ieid) befteljt au§ fed^nnb^toanatg <@taaten. 

This (crowd) consists of people of all ranks. 

$tefe (SJienge) befteljt au& 3Renfdjen toon alien <@tftnben* — £e tne. 

(2) When followed by auf with the dative, beftefyett means 
to insist upon. 

I insist upon my rights. $dj fteflelje anf meinen SRedjten. 

But he insisted on seeing the Colonel. (§ 270, 1, Note.) 

9be? er beftanb baranf f ben $emt Oberften p tyredjen. 

— greqtag. 

Note. — When followed by a direct object bejteljett means to with- 
stand; of examinations, to pass. 

Me couldn't pass the examination. 
(Sr Ijat bie ^rftfung nidjt befteljen fonnen. 
/ am still alive and will withstand him. 
3d) febe nod) unb rotU iljn beftefjen* — Slrnbt* 
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270. English to speak, to talk, is usually fpredfyen or rebett* 

They are generally interchangeable, except as shown below. 

(1) The common word for to speak is fpred)ett (fpradj, 
gefprodjett, aux. Jjaben). It refers usually to short talks or 
to the power of speech. So it could be used of babies or 
parrots, where reben could not. 

At the age of one year the child began to talk. 

3m %\ttx turn einem Saljre ftttg ba£ &utb an §u tyredjen. 

The mother speaks : To-morrow's a holiday* 

$te mttttt flmdjt : 2fa>rgeit ift'S gfeiertag-— © d) to a b. 

Note. — @pred)en is always used (followed by the accusative) where 
English uses to see in the sense of visit with or speak to. Where Eng- 
lish says : Is Mr. Brown at home? May I see him a moment? Ger- 
man always says : 2)arf Id) tljit eiiten SlugenbUcf tyredjen ? 

—- (2) Usually rebett (reg., aux. Ijabett) refers to the content 
of a more extended talk or speech. It is a trifle more for- 
mal than fprecfyett and often contains a suggestion of speechi- 
fying. 

He spoke (talked) for a whole hour. ($r refcete Ctnc gatt$e Stttttbe. 
You speak with much deliberation. 
<5ie rebett ntit toteler Uberlegnng. — 2 e \\ t n g. 
I cannot speak as I should like to. 
^ 3Sdj * ann uify rebett f tote id) mflrfjte. — $ c b b c I. 

JVbte. — To mafce a speech is einc 3£ebe fatten ; to speajc to, in the 
sense of address, is anreben with the accusative. 

Me made a fine speech. (Sr Ijat cine fdjone Sftebe geljalten. 

J* is they ; I will speak to them. 

@ic ftnb'8 ; id) miff fte anreben. — © dj i ft e r. 

271. English strange is generally fclrfam or fretttb* 

(1) @cltfattt means strange in the sense of odd, queer. 

That's a strange bird. $>a$ iff eitt felrfamer SBogel. 

How strangely this sign affects me ! 

2Bie felrfant toirft biy$ £eid)ett auf midj em ! — © o e t $ e . 

/It. vt''- ; ' » <• 
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(2) gfrtntb means strange in the sense of foreign, unac- 
quainted, a total stranger. 

Excuse me, I am a stranger here. 

ifow do you feel in the strange woods f 

fBte •t?fr , S e«4 m tai frtwiemfWttcni?— greiUgrot^. 

Exercises. /' 

272. (a) 1. In translating into German an English ex- 
pression like could have, should have, and so on, with what 
kind of a form mnst we always start? 2. What is the 
order of the other verb forms? 3. How is should or 
would like always rendered in German? 

(b) 1. Explain the different uses of strange in German. 
2. Write three sentences illustrating three uses of befteljeu. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. SBer jucrft 
fommt, tnaljlt guerft. (First come, first served; Le. his corn 
is first ground.) 2. $(f) mffdjte tlju gcrn etueit 8fofleubtt<f 
foremen. 3. <5te Ijfttten barauf befteljen fatten. 4. 2Btr 
fyfitten un$ ntdjt beffcr amitfteren Wnnen. 5. g$ tft bod) 
feltfam, bag <2te biefes Gramcn ntdjt beftefyen fonnten. 
6. Der crftc Sdjuler, bcr fertig tft, barf foremen. 

273. (a) 1. That is a strange way to pronounce that 
word. 2. She insists upon it that you ought to have 
spoken louder. 3. I should like to pronounce that word 
so, but it is quite strange to me. 4. Then I insist 
upon it that you couldn't have pronounced it right at first 

5. You ought to have punished the first one who spoke. 

6. He talked a whole hour without saying anything; all 
his speech was only flattery. 

(b) 1. I should like to see Mr. Brown; is he here 
(§ 17, 2) ? 2. She insists [upon it] that we couldn't have 
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passed an examination that consisted of ten questions. 

3. That is a strange sentence; would you like, to translate 

it? 4. At first he insisted that he wouldn't like to 

speak ; then he made a long 

speech, 5. If you would 

like to speak German well, 

you ought to talk as much 

as you can. 6. You ought 

to have had a book that 

consisted of [a great] 

many exercises. 

(c) The First German 
Parliament. — 1. It seems 
strange to us that the first 
German Parliament took 
place only about sixty years 
ago. 2. It consisted of 
many learned men, who 
ought not to have talked 
bo much. 3. They 

couldn't have accomplished 
(leiften) anything without &■ Ludwio Uhland.— One of Ger- 

first winning [over] the f^' 5 b = 3, - known and m °f' 
° L J loved poets, a member of the 

princes. 4. But they Frankfort Parliament, 

insisted on holding firmly 

to (an) their ideas and continued making speeches. 
5. It is not strange that Bismarck, who would have liked 
to see a united Germany, afterward made his famous re- 
mark. 6. He said the unification of Germany was not 
a question which could be solved with speeches, but with 
blood and iron. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
REVIEW. 

3tamr* Slfferbmg^ 

274. The English concessive phrases it is true, to be sure, 
may be rendered in German by Jtoat, or afterbtng£+ These 
are usually interchangeable, but as an independent word, 
g.Ti«wP.rinpr fl[ qiiPfi foon p r stateme ntP o nly ttfferbtftflS t;au " b e 
used for to be sure. QtO&t is never used alone. 

Why, to be sure ! jJhut, afterbtngS ! 
IV s true he was sick, but still he came. 

<$r »ar $»ar (afterbhtgS) frattf, abcr cr ift borfj gefommen* 

To be sure I know her. 9fte?bhtg£ f etttt* tdj fle. — g r e t) t a g. 
/£'* ^rwe J fcraoto mucji, but I should like to know everything. 
3mar tt»ci§ id) to! el, bod) mfldjt' tdj afte£ toiffett* — (S o e 1 1} e. 

Exercises. 

275. (a) 1. Make an outline table of the subjunctives 
treated in the last three chapters. 2. Show by transla- 
tions that the use of the subjunctive is similar in both 
languages, except in indirect discourse. 3. Give the 
order of the parts of the verb in the German translation of 
He could have done it. 4. What is the order when the 
sentence is put into a subordinate clause ? 

(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. SJhm, after* 

bittgS! 2. 3toar Ijfttte id) e$ tun [often, aber id) fotmte 
tudjt. 3. Sftatiirltdj toitrbe id) nidjt baraitf befteljett, toetm 
id) tttd)t red)t f>atte, 4. 3toar toeife td) trie!, bod) mBdjf id) 
atte* totffetu 5. g$ toitrbe eutfdjieben beffcr Iflngen, toetm 
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.<§te tauter fprftdjetu 6. §aben <§ie \t ehtett fo feltfamen 
4Brtcf erl)af ten ? 



I. fa) 1. If 



276. (a) 1. If you had spoken like that (fo) befoie, we 
should have thought that it was decidedly impolite. * 2. I 
should like to see the [Mr.] professor, if he will receive 
me before he goes out. <3. It's true he had no |eason to 
speak, yet he insisted on talking a whole hour. 4. After 
the teacher had showed us how we could have translated 
the sentence, we were of course ready to try tb| next one. 

5. Wherever Mary went, the lamb went along. t>. I should 
like to see those newspapers you just received ; please pass 
them to me. 

(&) 1. After they had decided to pass the summer in 
Europe, they ought not to have talked about it so much. 
2. I should like to follow this way along the river past the^o 
wood. 3. After he had been so well received, he ought i 
not to have ins igtesUon speaking first. 4. It's true the 
examination which we could not pass could not have con- 
sisted of harder questions. 5. He would like to hear the 
first way you ever pronounced that word. 6. She said 
that the days passed very slowly before she met those 
interesting strangers. 

(c) 1. It's true she spoke as if the time passed slowly, 
but she had no reason to say so (ba$). 2. I could have 
passed the examination, if the teacher had not asked so 
many hard questions. 3. Did you ever see an exercise 
that consisted of such hard sentences? 4. We should 
like to see Miss Smith, but she may decide not to receive 
us till (§ 185, 1, b) after supper. 5. The time passed so 
slowly that it seemed as if he would speak forever. 

6. The boy said that he hadn't translated the sentence 
before, because so many words were strange to him. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. V* 

" "J 
REVIEW OF CHAPTERS I-THI. 

Sismartf unb bas Dcittfdfc Ketdj. 

277. SBismatcf, ber in feinen iReben bie £)«itfdjett flern ol« 

iBeifpiel anfttljrte, foflte einmal: „©ir £)eutfdjen finb n>ie 



48. Statue of Younc Bismarck a 



ein (51)epaar. SSenn alles ruljig unb fttU ift, janft man ftc^ 
iuol)I ein roenig ; tceim aber etn Sftadjbar fid; emmiftf|t, fallen 
2Ronn unb grau Dereint uber ifjn fjer." 5Kodj cor ber SJe* 
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griinbung be$ jefetgen £)eutfd)en 9?etd)$ tear SMSmartf Mug 
genug, bicfc £atfad)e gu erfetmett unb gu benufcen, um bie 
beutf d)en ©taaten gu Dereittigetu 

3Me grofce 3Kad)t, btc iljm Sitoig SBifljelm gegeben ^atte, 
gebraudjte er, um ba$ preuftifdje ©eer gu ftfirfen. £)ann toer* 
brttngtc er Sfterretd) au$ bcm beutfd)en 4Bunbe (1866) unb ivx 
Qaijvt 1870 — ate btc £)eutfdjen geniigenb geritftet toaren — 
trat er Dor bctt ©roljungen bcr grangofen nid)t guriitf, fo bafc 
granfreidj ben $rteg erflttrtc* Sftorbbeutfdje unb ©iibbeutfdje 
Deremten fid) gegen ben gemeinfamen getnb, unb, nadjbem fie 
bie ftrangofen befiegt fatten, oereintgten fie fid) gum neuen 
£)eutfdjen 9?eidj. 

Notes. 

278. Historical Note. — In 1861 Frederick William IV died 
and was succeeded by his brother William. The new king tried 
to increase the strength and efficiency of the army, but his reforms 
were unpopular, the Prussian House of Representatives voting 
against them 308 to 11. William then made Otto von Bismarck 
prime minister, and together they worked grimly for the unifica- 
tion of Germany under Prussia's leadership. After strengthening 
the army — against the determined opposition of a people who 
hated him — Bismarck put it to excellent use against Denmark, 
Austria, and finally France. Bismarck came out of these success- 
ful wars the idol of the German people, the man of blood and iron 
who had welded Germany into an Empire, after the people them- 
selves had failed. 

Exercises. 

279. (a) 1. Apply the General Principle for Order (§ 37, 
Note) to the cases of word order treated in Chapters I, II, 
and III. 2. Do the same for Chapters V, VI, and VII. 
3. Find in § 277 illustrations of inverted order, transposed 
order, position of ntd)!, and position of objects. 
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(b) 1. Put the sentence, I told my little sister a long story 
several hours ago, 'into the inverted order, writing it in three 
ways. 2. Write the same sentence twice in the normal 
order: (1) to emphasize what was told to the sister, and 
(2) to emphasize to whom the story was told. 3. Trans- 
late the sentence, You aren't working very hard to-day, and 
then put it into the proper order following, It seems to me that. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. (Stuttbettfong 

fyabe id) auf bid) getoartet! 2. $em 9ttenfd) Derfteljt, toafc 
@ic ba fragetu 3. $a, cbcn; ba$ f)aV id) S^ntn gefagt, 
4. g$ fftttt mir gar ntd)t em, ba$ 33ud) ju ljotett. 5.. SBie 
ncnncn @ic bteS auf beutfd)? 6. 2lber one farm man ba$ 
miffen? 

280. (a) 1. Three weeks ago she wasn't married, so far 
as I know. 2. At any rate they said that her name was 
still Schmidt, and we all called her Miss then. 3. For 
years we looked for a comfortable house in which we could 
live in peace. 4. I asked for a gray hat, hut the man 
didn't get me the one I wished, but a brown one. 5. Then 
I told him that I could not wait for him any longer, but 
would get the hat another time. 6. And then (§ 17, 1) 
the man got angry and said he couldn't help it. 

(b) 1. What are you thinking of (§ 41, 1, Note) to ask 
such a question, when you ought to get a dictionary and 
look it up yourself! 2. One never knows how one 

should call people who have been married several times. 
3. Sometimes I can't help wishing that we lived in a 
bigger house. 4. As you had such a good time, don't 
you want to sit down and tell us about it? 5. He can 
ask such strange questions that no human being can 
answer them. 6. That was a long time ago, and since 
that time I 'have never thought of those days. 



49. Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor. 

(c) A Visit. — " Come in and ait down ; I am glad that 
you are here again." 

"Thank you! May I ask you about Mr. Muller, who 
lives with you ? " 

" Certainly, ask as many questions as you want to." 

"Some time ago that man who lives here with you 
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asked me for my German grammar. Now I wish it again. 
I have asked him three times why I have to wait so long 
for it. Will you please look for it in his room ? " 

" No, it is not there. I'm very sorry." 

" Thank you very much." 

" You're very welcome." 

" May I ask you what time it is ? " 

" Certainly, it is quarter to five. Don't you want to wait 
for your friend ? " 

" No, thank you ! I shouldn't think of (§ 41, 1, Note) 
waiting longer for him. I can get the grammar another 
time." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS EK-XVI. 

Kaifer IPiltfclm iter ©totje. 

281. a(« Sfaifer Sifljdm ber gtfte im ^a^re lfeTl au« 

bent franja fifteen trtege juriicffetjrte, ftanb er fdjon in feinem 



tjieruTtbjie b jig fteit SebenSjaljre. Da etfonb fiir ib,n ba* 2So(t 
ben 9iamen „£e[benarete." ©en rilfttaen, frfiftigen taifer 
firgerte bie$; er Ijat nie jugeben itmtten, bafi er att fei. 

210 
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„2Ba$ Ijabe icfy ba erjSljten Ijurett? 3Ba$ tooHett bcnn btc 
8eutc mtt tljrem §c(bengreifc ?" f ragtc er. „Um §elbettflret$ 
gu fein, mug man bod) t)or alien ©ittflen cin ®rei$ fein, unb 
bas bin id) nod) langc ntdn\" Unb bag cr toirtliij nxijt alt 
tt>ar gciflt fid) barm, bag er nod) fiebgefyn $al)re Icbtc unb 
regierte. 

Notes. 

282. Historical Note. — William I, though unpopular early in 
his reign, was, as founder of the new German Empire, much 
admired and loved. Memorials to him are found all over Ger- 
many, usually flanked by statues of Bismarck and Moltke. Each 
of these three, the king, the statesman, and the general, was indis- 
pensable in building the new empire. Later, the old Emperor 
used to appear every day about one o'clock at the corner window 
of the old palace, when the guard, bte 2Bad)e, marched by. People 
came in crowds to see him. When he became feeble his family 
tried to persuade him not to stand at the window, but he insisted 
with characteristic energy and wit : " I must do it ; it says in 
Baedeker [a well-known guide book] that I am to be seen here." 
He died March 9, in 1888, and was succeeded by his son, Kaiser 
Friedrich III [so called because he was King Friedrich III of 
Prussia, not because he was the third Emperor Friedrich.] After 
a brief reign of ninety-nine days, the popular Friedrich III, known 
to the people as „Unfer ijwfe/" died, and the present Kaiser, Wil- 
helm II, came to the throne. 

Exercises. 

283. (a) 1. The auxiliary always precedes "two infini- 
tives." Then what is the difference between the position 
of the auxiliary with " two infinitives " in independent sen- 
tences and in subordinate clauses ? 2. Apply the General 
Principle for Order (§ 37, Note) to the position of prepo- 
sitional phrases. Do they differ in position from adverbs ? 
3. Find in § 281 illustrations of modals in simple and 
compound tenses, of " two infinitives " with other verbs, of 
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prepositions with the dative, with the accusative, and with 
dative or accusative. 

(6) 1. Translate the sentence, He hasn't been able to do 
it to-day, and then put it into the proper order after I know 
that. 2. What is the difference between £)a$ S'tttb lief 

in ba$ dimmer, and $)a$ ®mb lief in bem ,3unmei\ 
3. What is the difference between ®el)en @ie in bte ©cfyule ? 
and ®el)en ©ic gur ©dntte ? (§ 121, Note). 4. Between 
©oflen @ie ba fein ? and SBerben @te ba fetn ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 8af? ba$ fetn; 
ba$ barf ft bu nidjt tun* 2. 3?m ©ontnter ger)e id) gem 
oljne SRocf aber mit btcfen ©ttefeln fpajteren. 3. SBotten 
tt>tr feljen, xoa& e$ tm anbern ^hnnter fl^t? 4. !Den 
ganjen 3Jiorgen Ijabe id) fefjen tootten, ob id) tooljt unter 
biefen ©lumen ein 23eUd)en fhiben fflnnte. 5. SBerben ttrir 
in fo furjer $eit e to e f° ^ aTl 9 e Slufgabe fdjretben mitffen? 
G. ^fefefr^abe id) ntir einen Slnjug cms @etbe madjen laffen. 

284. (a) 1. Haven't you had that new suit made yet? 

2. Yes, I had it made (§ 128, 1) several weeks ago. 

3. Have you met my brother ? I am sure you will like 
him. ' 4. After supper we shall have to look for all the 
balls we lost while (§ 95, 2) playing. 5. There are more 
mistakes in this exercise than you have ever made before. 
6. In summer when I can go to school through the wood, 
I like it better than in winter, when the ways are cov- 
ered with snow. 

(b) 1. May I ask you when you can do* this for me ? 
2. When I saw him sitting by the window, I ought to have 
gone across the street to speak with him. 3. Beside an 
old tree in the valley there is a beautiful little house with 
many windows which look toward the east. 4. When 
you saw the pupils going home, why didn't you go home, 
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51. Count von Moltke. — The military genius who guided Emperor 
William's campaigns. 

too? 5. There ia no place where I ahould like to live so 
well as in that pretty house by the lake. 6. I am really 
more interested in such things than my sister, but she raves 
(fdjmfirmeit) about them more than I. 



I 
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(c) In the Garden. — " Good morning ! May I come into 
your garden and sit down on this bench under your shady 
oak tree ? " , 

" Yes, please [do]. There is nothing that I should like 
better than to talk with you." 

"Were you able to get everything you wished at the 
market in the city?" 

" In this weather I did not want to go to town. I didn't 
like all those clouds. What did you see in town ? " 

"I had to stay at home, too. Two days ago my uncle 
came with my little cousin whom I haven't been able to 
visit since last summer." 

" Is that the one I met (§ 171, 2, Note) two years ago, 
the little one with brown hair ? " 

" Yes, when I have nothing else to do, I am teaching him 
to play ball. We have a fine time together." 

" I should like to see him again. Won't you bring him 
along next time you come ? " 

"Gladly! But I fear I shall have to be going now. I 
ought to have gone home before, but it looked so pleasant 
here in the garden." 

"Good-by. Give your cousin my regards (flrttfjett @ie 
$t)Xtn SScttcr toon tnir). And come again soon." 

" Thank you. 2tuf SBieberfeljen !" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XVH-XXIV. 
Deutfae XDiffenfdjaft. 
885. 91uf ben beutfdjen Uniberfttaten gtbt e« teinen *[niang. 
Stttftott bafj man bie SBorlefungen regehnafjig befudjen mufj, 
ftubtert man |o Diet 
ober fo roenig, toie 
man mill, <£« nmrbe 
einmal Bartiber ge= 
Kagt, baft bie §<ilfte 
ber ©rubenten nitfjta 
tauge; ba i]at $3i$* 
marct ftolj auSgeru* 
fen : „Qa, aber e« ift 
ber anbern £S(fte ge= 
lungen, bie SBelt ju 
beljerrfdjen." 

ifMturlid} barf man 
bieS nidjt ju toiirtlidj 
neljmen, aber aucfj 
oljne e« ganj totfrtlicE) 
ju faffen, mufj man 
bod] jiigeben, bci§ et= 
toaS SSafjre* barin 
liegt, benn in ber 
a3Jtffenfdjafr finb bie 
£eurfd)en' ben meiften anberen SJCffern Uberlegen. £>er 
JlreiS ber beritymten beutfdjen ©eiebjten umfajjt SRamen 
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tote $<mt, gtd)te, £eget, ©djopenljauer, SKommfen, ©ritntn, 
§tlm$o% Sod), unb SRBntgen. 

Notes. 

286. Historical Note. — German scholars and scientists have 
long been famous, and — since the establishment of the Empire, 
and especially since the accession of the present Emperor — schol- 
arship and science have been applied to the industrial world with 
astounding results. In the realm of theoretical and applied science 
the Germans have become the teachers of the world, drawing to 
their universities students from every land. 

Exercises. 

287. (a) 1. Give full synopses of the verbs in the fol- 
lowing sentences : $d) ttberfefce baS 33ud), 3d) fefce mcincn 

greunb fiber, and $dj fefce mcincn greunb fiber ben ftfug. 

2. Make an outline table by moods and tenses, showing all 
the differences between simple verbs and verbs with com- 
mon prefixes. 3. Make an outline table showing the 
commonest German renderings of the English verbal in ing. 
4. Find in § 285 examples of the use of separable verbs, 
inseparable verbs, common prefixes, fyaben and fein as aux- 
iliaries, English verbals translated by infinitives and by 
clauses. 

(b) 1. Translate: He has driven to town, and He has 
driven badly. Explain. 2. Translate @r fat) mid) font* 
men, two ways in English. Do both ways mean the 
same thing? 3. Translate, He came without seeing, me, 
and He came without my seeing him. Explain the transla- 
tions of the verbals. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. @ie fagen, e$ 

mad)t nid)t$ au8 ! %la, ba$ lommt barauf an ! 2. ©obalb 
id) eutflef djlaf en war, toadjte td) fltetdj toieber anf . " 3. $6) 
bin ben beiben ttberaH gefolgt. 4. ®(auben @ie, barber 
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@a(j rtdjttg ift? 5. 3tnftatt fortjufa^rcn ju it&erfefcen, 
fjflrte er ouf. 6. @g ift mir fletimgen, ungefafjr eiite Ijalbe 
©cite jit Uberfetjen, oljne einen getjler ju madjen. 

288. (a) 1. You might have translated the whole exer- 
cise right, if you hadn't misunderstood. 2. He looked 
hither and thither for his 



watch, but it was (§ 206, 
2) under a newspaper on 
the table. 3. How long 
will it take if we take a 
carriage? 4. I haven't 
seen the boys playing 
football; they may have 
stopped playing before 
we arrived. 5. If you 
wished uie to go and or- 
der dinner, instead of con- 
tinuing to play [the] 
piano, why didn't you tell 
me so (e*)? 6. Find- 
ing the children playing 
in the garden, I succeeded 
in making them stop with- 
out their getting angry. 

(b) 1. I have followed 
you hither and thither for 
a whole hour, without being able to speak a word with you. 
2. I think there is more {§ 30, 2) room here j you can 
sit down without disturbing us. 3. Seeing the boys 
sitting at the desk without doing anything, I told them to 
begin writing their exercises. 4. They continued writ- 
ing for half an hour ; I thought it would take longer before 
they were ready. 5. When we met the two brothers, 



53. Mommsen. — One of Germany's 
greatest historians. 
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they entertained us a long time by telling all kinds of (after* 
lei) funny stories. 6. Hearing the children making such 
a noise, instead of continuing to work without their noticing 
you, you ought to have ordered them to stop. 

(c) In the Parlor. — " Do you know those two men I met 
at [the] Midlers' yesterday ? Well, I think I see them com- 
ing. Will you help me entertain them ? " 

"Instead of receiving then?, like this (fo), we ought to 
stop sewing and change our clothes. Don't you think so ? 
We can let them wait for us." 

"Oh, no! Then they will hear us running hither and 
thither trying to get ready. I think we shall succeed in 
entertaining them very well." 

" May I keep on (continue) sewing ? I'm about to finish 
this pattern, and it won't take long. Of course, if you order 
me to stop, I will (fo tit' td)'$)." 

"Oh, no, only I wish you'd make a little room on the 
sofa. I dun't like to see your things lying there, for you 
know it is the seat of honor." 

"Of course not. You are right, as always. Well, now 
everything is in order, and we are ready to receive the 
gentlemen." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XXV-XXXII. 

Deutfdjer ffanbel. 

289. ©eit ber SefltUnbung be« £eurfd|en SReidjefl Ijaben 
bie ■Jeutfrfjen ®rofje3 geletftef. £ie mitdjten ben £anbel 
unb 'ferfftir ber Sell bcljerrftfjen. <Stt glauben, bag ifjncn 



54. The Docks a 



bteS geftngen lann, loenn fie in ber ^nbuftrie Dertoerten, voai 
fie auf bet UnioerfitiH lernen. Unb fie fiinnten in ber Sat 
ttidjts SJefferefi tun; man fiefjt in foft jebem ?onbe bie be= 
fonnte OTarte " made in Germany." 
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£)er $atoft be« ©uttanS gu $onftantinopet ttrtrb burd) 
beutfdje ©teftrijitfit erteud)tet, unb SBrttd en unb (Sifenbaljnen 
in Aleinafien unb ©iibamerifa toerben t)on beutfdjen (Sefett* 
fd&aften erbaut. £)ie @d)tffe be« Sftorbbeutfdjen gtotybs, unb. 
bcr §amburg*2hnerifa*8mie, bcr betben grBfjten $)ampfet> 
Unicn bcr SBett, tragen beutfcfye ftabrtfate in aUt SBeltteile. 
Unb i>a$ alfes gefdjiefyt erft, feit bie beutfdjen ©taatcn fid& gum 
beutfdjen SReidj jufauiutengefdjtoffen fyaben* 

Notes. 

290. Historical Note, — The development of German industry 
and commerce is little short of marvelous. The capital, Berlin, 
has become the leading industrial center of Europe, while in 
foreign commerce — imports and exports — Germany excels the 
United States. The latest available figures* show Germany's com- 
merce to be worth four billions (84,000,000,000) a year, while that 
of the United States is worth about three and a quarter billions 
($3,250,000,000). 

Exercises. 

291. (a) 1. Write short sentences illustrating all the 
German equivalents for English that. 2. What impresses 
you as the most difficult peculiarity of German adjectives ? 
Illustrate it in a sentence. 3. Outline the chief dif- 
ferences between German and English in. their use of 
(1) moods and (2) tenses. 4. Find in § 289 illustrations 
of (1) both kinds of conjunctions, (2) different adjective 
peculiarities, and (3) uses of the subjunctive. 

(b) 1. Translate, The boy I mean is not the one you Jcnow, 
and comment on the insertion of German words not needed 
in English. 2. Write three German sentences, seeing 
how many infinitive forms you can put at the end, like 

@ie patten iljn nidjt ftngen Icmen taffen fotten* 3. After 
which of the two sentences, §eute ging id) in bie ©tabt and 
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§eute bin id) in bie ©tabt gegangen, do you expect me to go 
on and tell what I did in the city? Explain. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 3DoS fltlb bie 
fdjflnften -©lumen, bie idj je gefeljen fiabe. 2. $e flei&ifler 
wit arbeiten, befto meljr ternen nrir ; bag muffen @te jugeben. 
3. @ie baben etmo« SBeijjeS in bie lafdje gefiedt; reidjen 



55. The Suspended Tramway at Barm en-El berfeld. — One of 
Germany's engineering triumphs. 

©ie's mir. 4. @r hatte auf allem befteljen fatten, ir>a« er 
befcbtoffen fjatte. 5. 3>r Setter fagte, et babe juerft ge> 
barJjt, bafi ber <£afe ritfitig fei. 6. 9tun, boS fatten @te 
friiljer tun fflnnen. 

292. (a) 1. After he had decided to pass the summer in 
Berlin, he ought to have insisted on going there (§ 149, 1). 
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2. Did it ever occur to you that you might not pass the 
examination? 3. We have been here all summer; but 
next year we shall pass in Germany. 4. Did you ever 

see a girl who could speak so fast ? 5. She insisted that 
there was no reason why she should receive her oldest friends 
first 6. Well, isn't that the best way to decide it ? 




56. A German Warship in the Kiel Canal. — This canal c 

North Sea and the Baltic, making It unnecessary for German ships 
to sail around Denmark. 

(6) 1. Those are not the handkerchiefs I ordered ; mine 
were not so large as these. 2. There was something 
strange in the speech he made, but of course we had to 
agree that it was good. 3. You ought to have put your 
book on the table where the lamp was ; then you could have 
continued your story. 4. He spoke as if he didn't know 
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a shorter way through the wood. 5. After we had all 
decided that there was no reason why he should speak, he 
insisted on making a speech. 6. It is true he was a good 
speaker, but his speech consisted of nothing but philosophy' 
and we did not like it very well. 

(c) Before the Tennis. — "What's the matter? I've been 
standing here a whole hour. Why didn't you come before ? " 

"I should think it would have occurred to you that I 
might be late. Did you ever come the long way past the 
old school ? " 

" It's true I never came that way, but that is no reason 
why I should have to wait for you forever. Next time I 
won't wait." 

" Oh, yes, you will (§ 237, 1) ! It seems strange to me 
that you should be so angry at me the first time I am late. 
You speak as if you had never done anything bad yourself." 

" Well, I agree that I did not speak courteously at first, 
but I was tired, and I didn't like the way you kept me 
waiting (let me wait)." 

" I agree with you that I ought to have come a shorter 
way, but half an hour passed before I noticed how late it 
was. Excuse me this time and I'll never do it again." 

" All right ! Shall we begin our game ? " 
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part n. 

CHAPTER I. 

, COMPOSITION OF LETTERS. 

293. Introduction. — As to content, German letters are 
like English : one writes what one wishes to say. As 
to form, the Germans, like the Americans, break all 
rules for date, address, and ending, in letters to inti- 
mate friends. But when writing to acquaintances, and 
especially to strangers, one should follow the rules. 

Below are given the commonest forms of dating, 
addressing, and closing. They range from the most 
intimate to the most formal. Illustrations of these 
styles may be seen in the German letters on pages 236, 
238, and 241. The one on page 236 is intimate; on 
page 238, friendly; on page 241, business. Germans 
usually write the German script, although they can 
all read English script. 

Note. — Many American students have found pleasure and profit 
in corresponding with .German students. Those who wish to exchange 
letters in this way (each writing in the language of the other, or each 
using his native tongue) can . make arrangements by having their 
teachers write to Professor Dr. Martin Hartmann, Fechnerstr. 6, 
Leipzig, Germany. The conditions under which the correspondence 
is arranged are contained in the " Rules for Scholars 1 International 
Correspondence," copies of which may be had gratis from Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 

294. The Date. — German dates always follow the 
order : day, month, year, ©atmofcer, 14. 2. 1912 ; ©ertttt, 
13. IV. 1913; £)reabett, b. 18. 9ftai 1914; Sljicago, ben IT. 
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3<Ut. 1915; 33o$tott, bctl 23ften SKofc. 1916. Germans very 
rarely write the day of the week, nor do they usually 
spell the name of the month in full. 

295. The Address. — The common address between 
friends is: gteber $arl, ?iebe Sfatta, more rarely, 2ftein 
Ueber or SKcinc tiebe. Then follow, increasing in for- 
mality: gicber ©err SSxavnx ! Sicbcr ©err £)oftor! (always 
address a German by his title); @eljr geeljrter ©err 
©cfymibt (geeljrter alone is bad form); @el)r geeljrte gnft* 
bige grau! @el)r geeljrte ftrau ^rofeffor! (to the wife of 
a professor) ; @e!)r geeljrter ©err ! (the commonest form 
of address); 33erel)rter ©err ©treftor! 33erel)rter ©err! 
(very respectful). 

In business letters it is sufficient to write the name of 
the person or firm, followed on the same line by in and 
the name of the city. Then comes the body of the 
letter without the equivalent of our Dear Sir : 

2Kihtcl)ett, 15. 6. 1914. 

©errn 8. SBcrt^cim in ^Berlin! 

■3?tt Secmttoortung QtytZ toerten <3d)reiben$ fcom 12. b. 3R< 
(§ 365) tette id) Qtyxtxi ergebenft mit, bafc, etc. 

©odjadjtungStoott 

296. The Close. — There are many ways of closing a 
letter. For intimate friends, £)ein or Dcinc suffices; 
for less intimate friends, Q^t or Qfyxt; for acquain- 
tances, ©od)ad)tuttg$&oQ, ©od)ad)tung$t)ott unb ergebenft, 
and 2ttit t)orjilgIi^er ©od)ad)tuttg form a series ranging 
from respectful to very respectful. No comma or other 
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punctuation follows these words, even though the name 
is written on the line below. 

Note. — Germans rarely send love ; instead they prefer greetings, 
©ritjje. In signing a letter Your loving son, the participle in German 
must have an object : 2)etn $)td) ftebettber @of)tt. In a letter the 
singular 2)u, 2)ettt, 2)i(f), and the plural Sfyr, Ghier, and (gud), must 
always be written with a capital, as well as the formal @ie and 3fyr. 

297. Summary. — In writing to intimate friends the 
form makes little difference, except that all pronouns 
of the second person must be capitalized. With ac- 
quaintances and strangers, when in doubt about the 
form, use the following : 

9?ett> 2)orf, b. 10. Oft. 1917. 
@el)r geel)rter ©err! 

§odjad}tuttg$&ott 

298. The Envelope. — On the envelope the word (3ln ) 
©erro, grau, or grttttteht is usually written above and a 
bit to the left of the name. . Always give titles, but 
they may be abbreviated with the exception of ©ernt, 
grau, and ftrauteitt: §errtt $rof, Dr. grtebrtdj ttuge, 
§crnt ©eljeimrat $rof. Dr. (grid) (gdjmtbt Germans 
usually underscore the name of the city, and write the 
street followed by the number on the line below, 
instead of using the opposite English arrangement. 

§crrn ©eljeimrat 

$rof. !Dr. m. Sens, 

SBerlin SB, 30. 

2tug3butger ©tr. 39 n . 
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In the upper left-hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope, may be put the writer's name and address 
preceded by the letters 2lbf. for bcr Slbfcnbcr (sender). 
In large cities the name of the subdivision and sub- 
station are usually given. Thus the address above 
means that Dr. Lenz lives near Substation " 30 " of 
Subdivision " West," in Berlin. Sometimes the num- 
ber of the story is added as a little Roman exponent 
to the street number, 45 11 and 68 m meaning up two 
and three flights respectively ("second" or "third 
flat"). 

299. The Street. — German street names deserve special 
attention, although German use is far from uniform. 1 
At the corners of Liitzow and Potsdamer streets in 
Berlin are four signs ; two read Stifcoto ©tr. and two 
read Sftfeotoftr. This same condition is true on count- 
less corners in nearly all large German cities, as the Ger- 
mans seldom follow the rules consistently. The rules 
are as follows : (1) When the name of a street is a single 
noun, the word (Strctfce or ^tctfc is united with it without 
a hyphen : grtebridjftrafce, SBilljetmptafe. (2) When the 
name is a compound noun, its different parts are joined 
by hyphens and it is also joined by a hyphen to the 
word ©trafce or ^fafc, which is then written with a capi- 
tal : 3Rartitt*8ut!)er*@trafee, SSiftorta^uife^lafe. (3) When 
the najne is an adjective, the word @tra$e or ^Jfafc is writ- 
ten separate : tfetyjtger <3trafce, ^otSbamer $tafe. (4) But 
' when the adjective modifies a noun, the adjective is writ- 

1 For discussions of street names, see Duden's " Orthographisches 
Worterbuch," p. xi ; Wustmann's u Allerhand Sprachdummheiten," 
pp. 176-182. 
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ten separate, while noun and street are written as in 
(1): Sfteue SSMnterfelbftrctfce. The approved abbreviation 
for @traJ3 e is @tr., not @t v and for ^fafc, $t. 



CHAPTER II. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

300. Introduction. — German is the richest of all lan- 
guages in compound words. Not only does it compound 
many words which in English are written separate, as 
bic ©auptfadje, the main thing, bic 8uftfd)tfffaljrt$afttettge* 
feftfcfyaft, the airship passage stock company, and so on, 
but it is particularly varied in its roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. 

Germans are also fond of coining words for new ideas 
out of German roots, prefixes, and suffixes, where Eng- 
lish Anglicizes a foreign word. Sometimes this new 
coinage is accepted by the people : bcr gcrnfprcdOcr is as 
common as ba$ £elep!)0tt, bic galjrfarte is as common as 
bct$ SdiUtt, ticket. Sometimes it is rejected: efforts to 
introduce bie £uttfe for bic ©aucc, sauce, and ba$ 2Jhmb* 
tud) for bic ©crtricttc, napkin, seem to have failed. When 
a foreign word insists on keeping its individuality, it 
is often Germanized by force : bcr 3trfu$, circus, bte 
®tH, cakes. 

Roots. 

301. Ablaut. — German roots often vary their vowel 
sounds so that it is hard to identify the original root : 
f djtie ftctt, ba$ @d)to ft, ber @d)tuft ; ber ©uttb, bic Sittbc, ba$ 
93atlb. This altering of the root vowel, called Ablaut, 
is the most important change that can take place in a 
root. English has it too : sing, sang, sung ; swim, swam, 
swum. 

242 
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Note. — Besides der Umlaut and der Ablaut, German has three 
other convenient words, relating to the position of a vowel in a word 
or syllable : der Anlaut, the beginning sound, der Inlaut, the middle 
sound, and der Auslaut, the end sound, referring respectively to the 
beginning, middle, and end of a word or a syllable. It is much shorter 
to say that certain things are true of vowels "iw Anlaut, im Inlaut, 
or im Auslaut" than " at the beginning of a word or syllable," and 
so on. 

302. Derivation of Nouns from Verb Boots. — Nouns de- 
rived from verb roots are usually of one of three kinds : 

(1) an active object, performing the action of the verb ; 

(2) a passive object, on which the action of the verb is 

m 

performed ; or (3) an abstract noun, denoting the con- 
dition or action of the verb. 

» 

(1) £)a$ SBattb (btnbcn), something that binds. 
£)er 33ogcn (bicgcn), something that bends. 
35cr SfIut-(fHe|en), something that flows. 

(2) £)er ©rudj (Bremen), something that is broken. 
£)er 33tmb (bittbcn), something that is bound. 
£)er Jxanf (trittfett), something that is drunk. 

(3) SDcr gtfug (flicgctt), action or condition of flying. 
£)er ®attg. (gefyett), action or condition of going. 
£)er Jxuttf (tritttett), action or condition of drink- 
ing. 

303. Below are given the commonest verbal roots 
from which nouns are derived by root changes (Slblaut). 

©tcgcn, to bend; bcr 33ogett, bow, arch; bic ©udjt, bay. 
Stttbcn, to bind; bcr SBcmb, bound volume; ba$ 33<mb, 
ribbon; bic ©inbc, bandage; bcr 33ttttb, bond, union. 
SJrcdjctt, to break; bcr 33rud), breach. 
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gittben, to find; ber fturib, find, cache. 

gliegett, to fly; ber %Ivl$, flight; ber gftigef, wing. 

grtiefcen, to flow; ber glufc, river; ba$ grtofc, ra/£. 

®thtn, to give ; bie ©abe, #i#; (ba$ ©ift, poison). 

©eljett, to go ; ber ©ang, #ai£, watt. 

©iefjen, to pour ; ber ©uj$, casting (of metal). 

©raben, to dig ; ba$ ©rab, grave ; bie ©rube, ^rofto ; bie 

©ruf t, vault ; ber ©raben, ditch. 
©reif en, to #rasp ; ber ©riff, handle. 
Slittgen, to sound; ber Slang, sound; bie Stinge!, foS. 
Siegett, to Ke ; bie Sage, situation, the way a thing lies. 
■SReffett, to measure ; ba$ SRafj, measure ; bie 2tta{$, (quart) 

measure. v 

©djiefcett, to sAootf; ber ©cfyufj, *A0tf; ber ©cfyofc, sAoof, twig. 
(gestagen, to strike ; ber ©djtag, stroke ; bie ©djlacfyt, Jattfe. 
©djlieften, to *Aw£; ba$ ©djtofj, to<?&; castle; ber @d)Iuj$, 

ewrf ; ber ©djlttffel, key. 
©cfytteibett, to cut; ber ©djnitt, cut; ber ©djttifc, *Zi<?e. 
©eljett, to see ; bie ©idjt, *i#A*. 
©efcett, to *e£ ; ber ©afe, sentence. 
©ittgett, £ $iw# ; ber ©attg, ber ©ef ang, song. 
©ifcett, to sit ; ber ©ifc, seat. 
©predjett, to speak; bie ©pracfye, language; ber ©prud), 

saying ; ba$ ©efprftd), conversation. 
©prittgett, to spring ; ber ©pruttg, teap. 
©tefyett, to stand; ber ©taitb, standing; bie ©ttmbe, A<wr. 
£reibett, to tfroW ; ber Jrieb, impulse. 
£rinfett, to drink; ber Xxant and ber £nmf, rfnni. 
SBerfett, to throw; ber 2Burf, £fo throw(ing). 
SBiegett, (1) to weigh, (2) to 7w&; (1) bie Sage, scale; 

ba$ ©ettridjt, weight; (2) bie SSJiege, cradle; bie 

SBoge, wave. 
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3ie!)ett, to draw; ber 3ttg, train; feature; bie 3ttd)t, 

breeding). 
3totttgett, to compel ; bcr ,3ttHtttg, compulsion. 

m 

Prefixes. 

304. German prefixes may be divided into two classes, 
verbal and general. The verbal prefixes may also be 
classed as inseparable prefixes, which were treated in 
Lesson XVII (p. 106), and separable, which were 
treated in Lesson XVIII (p. 114). Of the general 
prefixes the most important are : cr $*, ge*, mifc, utt*, ur*. 
They are used chiefly with nouns. 

(1) @rj* (English arch-) means leader *, chief; ber @r$* 
btfdjof , archbishop ; bcr gr jljerjog, archduke ; bcr gr jtfiflttcr, 
arch-liar; bcr (grjfdjetm, arrant knave. 

(2) ®e* (no English equivalent) forms (a) collectives 
out of noun stems, or (6) verbal nouns from verb stems. 

(a). £)a$ ©ebirge, mountain chain (bcr ©erg); bte @e* 
briiber, brothers (ber ©ruber) ; ba$ ©efteber, plumage (bie 
geber) ; ba$ ©eiubet, jubilation (ber -3u6et) ; ba$ ©emfiuer, 
waZfo (bie 2ttauer); bie ©efdjtotfter, pi., brothers and sisters 
(bte ©djtoefter). 

(6) £)a$ ©ebett, barking (bettett); ba$ ©ebet, prayer 
(betett); ber ©ebattfe, thought (bettfett); ba$ ©ebtd^t, poem 
(btdjtett) ; ba$ ©eljeul, howling (Ijeutett) ; ba$ ©etftute, ring- 
ing (tftutett); ba$ ©efcfyettf, present (fdjenfen). 

(3) SOJiff(e)* (English mis- or dis-) means wrong. It 
has been treated with verbs in § 139. It is also used 
regularly with nouns from which, together with their 
verbal roots, adjectives are sometimes formed. Thus 
we see also adjectives with the prefix tntjs. 
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Die SWiffetat, misdeed (bie Zat); bie 9Kifcgunft, envy 
(bic ©ttttft, favor) ; miftgihtftig, envious ; ba$ SDMfctrauen, 
distrust (bafc SSertraucn); mifctrauifdj, distrustful; bic 
2Wifcl)attbiuTtg, iK usage; ba$ aWijftergnugen, displeasure 
(ba$ 93ergntigen) ; utifctoergnugt, displeased. 

(4) Un* (English tm- or iw-, sometimes ww*-) usually 
reverses the meaning of a word : unanftfinbig, improper 
(tmftfittbig) ; unartig, naughty (artig); unbequeut, uncom- 
fortable (bcquctn); unbeftitnmt, indefinite (beftiuratt); bcr 
Unban!, ingratitude (bcr £)auf); uuenblid), infinite (cnb* 
lid)) ; bcr Unfinn, nonsense (ber @inn) ; bcr Unfricbc, dis- 
corct (bcr ftriebe) ; bic Uugebutb, impatience (bie ©ebttlb) ; 
ba$ Ungliicf, misfortune (ba$ ©tticf). 

(5) Ur* (no English equivalent) comes from the 
Gothic us, ur, meaning out, and denotes origin or source. 
It may also intensify the meaning of a word : Uraft, very 
old (alt) ; % bie Uraljne, great-grandmother (bic Slfyne) ; ur- 
fomifdj, very funny (fotnifd)); urpl5|lid), all of a sudden 
(pWfelid}) ; ber Urf prang, source (ber Sprung) ; ba« Ur&otf, 
original or primitive people (ba$ 3?olf ) ; ber Urfratb, pri- 
meval forest (ber SBalb). 

Suffixes. 

305. A great many German words are formed by 
adding suffixes to various roots. The most important 
groups of words formed in this way are: (1) nouns, 
(2) adjectives, and (3) verbs. 

Derivation of Vouns by Suffix. — Nouns formed by suffix 
mav be divided into two classes : concrete and abstract. 

306. The commonest suffixes bv which concrete 
nouns are formed are : djcu, letn, er, in, and (tug. 
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(1) £l)ett and teitt form neuter diminutives out of 
other nouns : ba$ 4Biiutncl)en, little tree (ber SSaum) ; ba$ 
©ufyndjen, little son (bcr ©oljn); ba$ 3ttftbd)en, little girl 
(bic 3Kagb); ba$ mfytin, brooklet (bcr #ad)); ba$ ftrttu* 
lein, Jfi**, KttZe woman (bic grau); ba$ 33ttd)teitt, little 
book (bad 33udj). 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 

(2) @r forms masculine agents from 

(a) Nouns: bcr ftteifdjer, butcher (bad gtfeifdj); bet 
©Srtncr, gardener (ber ©artcn) ; ber STdpfer, potter (bcr 

(6) Verbs: bcr giifyrer, #mde (fitljren); bcr 2efer, 
reader (tefen); bcr ©djreiber, clerk (fdjreiben). 

Note that the root vowel usually takes Umlaut. 

(3) $n forms feminines from masculines : bic Sflnigin, 
queen (bcr $8nig) ; bie gefyrerin, lady teacher (bcr gefyrer) ; 
bic guttrin, lioness (bcr 88tt)e). 

(4) 8ittfl forms masculines with varying meaning from 

(a) Nouns : bcr ©Unfiling, favorite (bic ©unft) ; bcr 
©printing, scion (bcr ©profc, sprout) ; ber £)autnting, hop- 
o'-my-thumb (bcr £)autnen, thumb). 

(J) Adjectives: bcr trembling, stranger (fretnb); bcr 
grilling, spring (friil)); bcr ^imgting, youth (jung). 

(<?) Verbs : bcr gfinbting, foundling (finben) ; ber geljr* 
ling, apprentice (lefyren); bcr ©dugling, suckling (faugen). 

(c?) Numerals: bcr Srftling, first fruits (crft); ber 
Rifling, twin (jtoei); bcr ©rilling, triplet (brei). 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 
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307. The commonest suffixes by which abstract nouns 
are formed are : e, ei, Ijeit, feit, fdjaft, and ung. 

(1) (5 forms abstract feminines from 

(a) Adjectives.: bic §firte, hardness, cruelty (Ijart); 
bic ©rflfce, size (grofc); bic 8<htge, few^A (tang). 

(J) Verb Roots : bic 33itte, rtgwert (bitten) ; bic 8iebe, 
love (licbcn); bic 8iigc, lie (tugen). 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 

(2) @t forms feminines of various meanings — many 
have become concrete — from 

(a) Nouns: bic 338<fcrei, bakery (bcr 33ader); bic 
gifdjerei, fishery (bcr Sifter); bie ©fta&erei, slavery (bcr 
©ftabc). 

(J) Verbs : bic 9ltd crci, chaffing (ned en, fc> teaae) ; bie 
^tauberei, chattering (ptaubern) ; bic ©djtneidjelei, flattery 
(fdjmeidjetn). 

(3) §cit forms abstract feminines from 

(a) Nouns : bic ©ottljeit, godhead (bcr ©ott) ; bic $inb* 
fyeii, childhood (ba8 $inb); bic 9Renfcf)l)eit, humanity (ber 
9»enfdj). 

(6) Adjectives : bie ©utntnfyeit, stupidity (butntn) ; bic 
ginljett, unity (ein); bic aDBct^^ctt, wisdom (toeife). 

(4) $eit forms abstract feminines frqm adjectives 
which have endings like ig, Hdj, [am, bar, etc. : bie £)anf* 
barfeit, gratitude (banfbar); bic gfreunblidjfeit, kindness 
(freunblidj); bic £)utbfamfett, patience (butbfatn). 

(5) ©djaft forms abstract feminines, chiefly from 
nouns denoting persons : bic Siirgerfdjaft, citizens (bcr 
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©iirger) ; bte £)tenerf djaf t, servants (ber SMetter) ; bte $ttedjt* 
fdjaft, serfdom (ber Snerifjt). 

(6) ttng forms abstract feminines, chiefly from verbs : 
btc grilling, story (ergiHjten); bic 0etbung, clothing 
(Hcibcn); btc ,3etdjttUttg, drawing (jetdjnen). 

308. Derivation of Adjectives by Suffix. — The com- 
monest suffixes by which adjectives are formed are: 
bar, en, Ijaft, tg, ifd), ltd), and fatn. 

(1) 33ar forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: banfbar, grateful (ber £)cmf); efyrbar, hon- 
orable (bic @l)re); furdjtbar, terrible (btc gurdjt). 

(J) Verbs : braucl)bar, wsaMe (braudjen) ; e fcbar, eatable 
(effett); te$bar, legible (tefen), 

(2) @tt forms adjectives, usually of material, from 
nouns : etdjen, oaken (btc (Sid^e); golben, golden (ba$ 
®olb); tootten, woolen (btc SBotte). 

(3) §aft forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns : efel^aft, disgusting (ber Sf el) ; metfterfyaf t, 

masterful (ber SRetfter); junbfyaft, *m/W (bte ©iinbe). 

» 

(J) Adjectives : boSfyaft, malicious (b8fe, 6arf) ; fremf* 
^aft, *i<?Wy (Iran!); toaljrfyaft, real (toaljr, frwe). 

(4) $g forms adjectives, chiefly from nouns : gttttfttg, 
favorable (btc ®unft) ; mutig, courageous (ber 3ftut) ; f on* 
nig, *wmy (bte @onne), 

(5) 3fd) forms adjectives, chiefly from proper nouns: 
antertlantfdj, American (ber Stntertf aner) ; \xw\$\\\ti), French 
(ber grangofe); fyontertfrifj, Homeric (ber §onter). 
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(6) 8tdj forms adjectives from 

O) Nouns: gliicfttdj, happy (ba$ ®ttt<f); menfd)tid), 
human (ber 3ttenfdj); tagtid), daily (bcr £ag). 

(J) Adjectives: ft'tityity, joyous (jjxo\));lantil\tf),lengthy 
(tang); rittltdj, reddish (rot)* 

(<?) Verbs: begretflidj, comprehensible (begreifen): frag* 
lidj, questionable (fragen); tyfytitf), hateful, ugly (Ijaffen), 

(7) ©am forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: furdjtfatn, timid (bte gurdjt); getoaltfam, 
violent (bic ®ett)att); fittfatn, modest (bie ©ttte, usage). 

(b) Verbs : biegfatn, pliable (btegett) ; gel)orfam, efodi- 
ent (geljorcfyen) ; ftrebfatn, assiduous (ftreben, to strive). 

309. Derivation of Verbs by Suffix. — The commonest 
suffixes by which verbs are formed are : en, ent, teren, 
and tgen. 

(1) Stl forms verbs from 

(a) Nouns : btirften, to brush (bte 33iirfte) ; fif djen, to 
fish (bcr ftifcfj); fiiffen, to kiss (bcr $ujs). 

(6) Adjectives: fyarten, fc> harden (l)art); ptfttten, to 
iron flat (piatt,flat); ftarfen, to strengthen (ftarf), 

((?) Roots of other verbs: brfingen, trans., to crowd 
(brtngen, intrans., to force one's way); fatten, to fell 
(fallen); trftnf en, to water (trinfen). 

(2) @rn forms verbs chiefly from adjectives. With 
comparatives it may be considered as simply m added 
to the comparative root. A prefix — commonly &er* — 
often precedes the root : berbeffern, to correct (beffer) ; 
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toeriSttgern, to prolong (Winger); toergrBjsern, to enlarge 
(grofc). 

(3) Qtxtn forms verbs, chiefly from foreign words : 
amiifterett, to entertain (French, amuser) ; beftmieren, to 
decline a word (French, dScliner) ; regierett, to rule (Latin 
regere). 

(4) -3gett forms verbs from 

(a) Nouns : fyutbigen, to do homage (bte !QUlb, grace') ; 
freujigen, to crucify (ba$ Steuj); fteinigen, to stone (ber 
©tein). 

(6) Adjectives (when an adjective has the ending 
tg^ this class of verbs is not to be distinguished from 
that in 1): btftft\$tn, to fasten (fcft); befdjBntgen, to beau- 
tify (Wit); fMttgen, to satisfy (fatt). 

Compound Words. 

310. German compounds always consist of two main 
parts : (1) the modifying element ana (2) the basic 
word. The basic word comes last : btaugriitt, bluish 
green; griittblau, greenish blue. Either element may 
belong to almost any part of speech : l)<m8l)altett, to keep 
house; bcr Sfthnmerfatt, glutton. And both elements 
may themselves be compounds : btc SBagenbautoerfftatt, 
workshop for building wagons. 

Compounds may be any part of speech ; (nouns 
take their gender from the last element) : ba$ £ifdjbeht 
(noun), table leg; baSfelbe (pronoun), the same; Ijettbtau 
(adjective), light blue; toaljrfagen (verb), to prophesy; 
bcrgan (adverb), uphill; anftatt (preposition), instead 
of; nad)betn (conjunction), after; pofctaufenb (interjec- 
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tion) Great Scott! While there are compounds in all 
parts of speech, the most important are (1) Nouns, 
(2) Adjectives, and (3) Verbs. 

311. Nouns. — A noun may be compounded with 

(1) Nouns: bad fttbtxbttt, feather bed; ber gtngcrljut, 
thimble; bad ©olbftttd , gold piece ; btc §auptftabt, capital 
city. 

(2) Pronouns, usually fetbft: bcr ©ctbftmorb, suicide; 
bcr ©ctbfttaut, vowel;- btc ©ctbftfudjt, selfishness. 

(3) Adjectives : bcr 33l8bfmn, nonsense; bad £)cutfd)* 
lanb, Germany; btc ©rofctnuttcr, grandmother. 

(4) Verbs: bad ftafyrrab, bicycle; btc giiflfcbcr, foun- 
tain pen; btc SBanbcrtuft, love of travel. 

(5) Adverbs: bic Slufccnfcitc, outside; bad ©bcnbilb, 
image; btc ^cfctgctt, the present time. 

(6) Prepositions : bad SJftitlctb, pity; btc 9?ad)n)ctt, pos- 
terity; bcr Uttttocg, roundabout way. 

312. Adjectives. — An adjective may be compounded 
with 

(1) Nouns : bttbfd)6n, pretty as a picture; fcefrattf, sea- 
sick; filbcrljctt, clear as crystal. 

(2) Adjectives: bitter ftifc, bitter sweet; guttniittg, good- 
natured; griinbtau, greenish blue. 

(3) Verbs: betnerfendtoert, worthy of note; ternbe* 
gtcrig, eager to learn ; tnerf hritrbtg, remarkable. 

(4) Prepositions: aufred)t, upright; aufcerorbctttltd), 
extraordinary ; oortaut, forward, pert. 
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313. Verbs. — A verb may be compounded with 

(1) Nouns: fyauSljatten, to keep house; ftattfinben, to 
take place ; teitnefytnen, to take part. 

(2) Adjectives: grofctutt, to swagger; liebaugeln, to 
ogle; fcoflenben, to finish. 

(3) Adverbs : fymgeljett, to go away ; tirieberfomtnett, to 
come again; jurttdfeljrett, to turn back. 

(4) Prepositions : anjteljett, to put on; mttgeljett, to go 
along with; Ttadjfifcen, to stay after school. 

Derivations through the Latin. 

314. Students of Latin may be interested in compar- 
ing certain English words, derived from Latin, with 
they German synonyms. For many English words 
derived directly, prefix and root, from the Latin, the 
German equivalent may be found by translating the 
Latin word, part by part, into German. A few illus- 
trations are given below; students should be on the 
watch for others. 

(1) Nouns: 

Attraction, bie 2ln$iel)Uttg (ad, an + trahere, jiefyett). 
Benefit, bie 2Bol)ttat (bene, tooljl + facere, tun). 
Eruption, bcr 2lu$brudj (e, cm$ + rumpere, bredjen). 
Pretence, ber 33orfoanb (prae, Dor + tendere, iDCttben). 
Resonance, ber SBiberljatt (re, ttriber + sonare, fallen). 

Note. — Examples from the Greek are rare. The best one is sym- 
pathy, ba« 2flitletb (*i>v, ntit + *d6os, ba« 2eib). 

(2) Adjectives: 

Accessible, jugftngttdj (ad, ju 4- cedere, gel)en). 
Illicit, unerlaubt (in, un + licere, erlaubt fein). 
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Immortal, uttfterblidj (in, rot + mori, fterben). 
Retrograde, riidg&ttgig (retro, jurficl + gradi, grijen). 
Subsequent, tiadjfolgenb (sub, nad) + sequi, folgcn). 

(3) Verbs: 

Compose, gufanunenfefcett (con, gufommctt + ponere, 

fefeen). 
Contract, jufamtnenjteljeTt (con, jufammen + trahere, 

gieljett). 
Exclude, auSfdjttefcett (ex, au$ + claudere, fdjUefteti), 
Expel, auStreiben (ex, au$ + pellere, treibett). 
Extract, auSjieljett (ex, au$ + trahere, Jtejjett). 
Import, cinfU^rcti (in, eht -f portare, fttJjreti). 
Prescribe, Dorfdjrtebett (prae, Dor + scribere, fd)reiben). 
Remit, juru(ffd)t<fett (re, gurttcl + mittere, fdjicfen). 
Retract, gurticf jiefyett (re, jurttcf + trahere, jieljett).« 
Survive, iiberlebett (super, tibcr + vivere, Icbcn). 



CHAPTER III. 

COMPOSITION OF SOUNDS. PRONUNCIATION AND 

PHONETICS. 

Introduction. 

315. A German Accent. — When we hear newly arrived 
Germans speaking English, we are often amused at 
what we call their " broken " speech. Do we ever stop 
to think that our German is just as broken and amusing 
to them? When we speak German readily or recite 
a poem glibly, it rarely occurs to us that a German 
would probably have difficulty in understanding us. 
To acquire a correct German accent, we must study and 
imitate the very peculiarities of enunciation which make 
a German's broken English sound so quaint to us. 

The simplest way to approach a good German accent 
is to make believe we are telling a German dialect story, 
and to do this when we read or speak German. We must 
also get rid of all false modesty, for trying to mimic 
German sounds is not half so ridiculous as giving Ger- 
man letters their American sounds. 

Several years ago an American student in Germany 
tried one day to make fun of the speech of. his German 
fellow-students, rolling his r's, hissing his *'s, and jerk- 
ing out the separate words, instead of speaking in his 
former careful, easy, American way. He threw himself 
into the German with might and main, just to show 
them how queer it sounded to him. To his surprise he 
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was complimented upon his progress in pronunciation. 
The Germans had noticed, not that he was exaggerating, 
but that he was approaching a good German accent. 

316. The Bert German. — There is as much difference 
in the speech of natives of Berlin, Hanover, Dresden, 
and Munich, as in that of natives of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. It is not desirable to imi- 
tate any one too closely. In German, as in English, 
those who speak best are those whose speech cannot be 
identified with any particular city or province. The 
following hints are based upon observation of various 
accents — especially those of North Germany. They are 
meant for conversational German, not for declamation. 

These hints treat German "as she is spoke 1 ' by cultivated Ger- 
mans to-day, not as one hears it in formal declamation. For formal 
German, see Benedix, 2)er mimblidje Sortrag, published by Weber, 
Leipzig, and Siebs, 2)eurfd)e $3ufntenau$fyrad}e, published by Aim, 
Cologne. As a matter of fact, the language of the stage, even in 
heroic pieces, is much nearer colloquial German than Siebs' book indi- 
cates. Teachers wanting a more detailed discussion of pronunciation 
than that given here are referred to : Victor's $f)onetif and $f)onetifd)e 
@tubien, Siever^ *pi)onetif, Hoffmann's Stautnrijjenfdjaft, Bremer's *pijo* 
nettt, KlinghardVs SfrtifulationSubungen, and the similar works of 
Trautmann and Beyer. Not only are these books too detailed for 
pupils, but they were written for Germans, not for Americans. 

317. The Chief Difficulties. — As a rule, German sounds 
for which English has nothing to correspond — like d), 
3, and ft — are well mastered by American pupils. The 
chief difficulties are with sounds like I, r, and long e, 
because we wrongly assume that these letters represent 
English sounds. Pupils prepare themselves for the 
difficulties offered by such words as ba$ 33ud), bte SBiiilje, 
or fd)ott, and take pains in pronouncing them. The 
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result is that they are pronounced much nearer the 
true German way than words which are thought to offer 
no difficulty, like atte, teljrett, or bie ©eele. 

The things that are most distinctively German — 
neglect of which marks an American most clearly when 
he speaks with a German — are : (1) pure vowel sounds, 
especially o and e, §§ 318 ff. ; (2) the diphthongs, §§ 323- 
324 ; (3) the glottal catch, §§ 326 ff. ; (4) the consonants 
I and r, §§ 336-337; (5) syllable stress, §§ 338 ff.; 
and (6) the ending en in certain special cases, § 343. 

Note. — Read § 344, Conclusion. It is not intended that teachers 
shall present this whole chapter to their pupils. It is best to treat 
only such parts as teachers feel will be most readily grasped. 

Vowels. 

318. Quality of Sound. — German vowels are simple, 
pure ; American vowels are usually slurred. There is 
almost always an wA-sound after an American vowel. 
This is caused by the moving of the tongue or the 
lower jaw. We pronounce 6 as 6-do, while a German 
keeps tongue, lips, and lower jaw In exactly the same 
position throughout the entire sound. We pronounce 
art, school, rose, a-ert, schoo-ul, ro-ooze, where a German 
makes pure, simple sounds of bie 2lrt, bie ©rifjute, bie SRofe. 
The English sounds are of course exaggerated here, the 
better to illustrate the tendency. 

319. Position of Tongue and Lips. — In order to learn 
to keep tongue, lips, and lower jaw rigid during the 
sound of German vowels, it is important to know the 
exact position of these parts for the making of the vari- 
ous vowel sounds. Articulate carefully the vowels in 
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Fig. 1. — The Tongue-position for i. 




Fig. 2. — The Tongue-position for a* 



feed, far^ food. For 
the vowel sound in 
feed the lips are 
drawn back as in a 
smile; in far they 
are in their normal 
position of rest; in 
food they are (or 
should be) thrust 
forward as in a pout. 
And the tongue is 
raised and thrown 
forward in feed, is 
normal in/ar, and is 
drawn back in food. 
These positions are 
illustrated in Fig- 
ures 1, 2, and 3. 

The German Vowel 
sounds form a se- 
quence t, e, o f o, n, 
beginning with a 
sound in the front 
of the mouth and 
running to the back. 
Notice the position 
of the tongue for the 
series as graphically 
shown in Figure 4, 
and remember that 
it must not change 
position during each 
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sound. A good way to keep the tongue steady is to 
rest its tip consciously against the base of the lower 
teeth. A good way 
to keep the lower 
jaw steady is to hold 
a lead pencil be- 
tween the teeth. 

320. Length of 
Sound. — Unlike 
English vowels, each 
German vowel has 
only one kind of 
sound. This sound 
varies in length. 
The five German 
vowels may be long 
or short. (1) They 
are usually short 

when followed by two or more consonants or a double 
consonant : ba$ 9Baffer, ba$ Sett, bcr gifdj, bte SBotte, bcr 
©Uttb. (2) Otherwise they are long, especially when 
doubled or followed 

by f) : bcr 23ater, ba$ -^ "^ 

33eet, ifjnen, tool)!, tun. 
(3) Some monosyl- 
lables, mostly inde- 
clinable, have a short 
vowel before a single 
consonant: an, ab, man, in, e$, ob, bcr, bed. 

The chief difference between the pronunciation of 
long and short vowels in German is that long ones are 




Fig. 3. — The Tongue-position for it. 




Fig. 4. — Diagram of the Tongue-positions 
for German vowels. 
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pronounced less vigorously than the short. The short 
vowels are uttered with a tenseness — they are almost 
coughed — which clips them short and carries the sound 
immediately to the following consonant. This will 
be more thoroughly treated under "syllable stress," 
§§ 338-340. 

321. Pronunciation. — If we remember not to move 
tongue or lower jaw during vowel sounds; German 
vowels offer little difficulty, except in the case of long e* 
(1) The two sounds of a are like the English a's in aha 
(never as in fat or fate); (2) the two i sounds like i in 
pin and machine (never as in fine); (3) the two tt sounds 
like u in put and truly (never as in mule or fun); (4) the 
two o sounds like the two o's in oho. 

Note. — In the best German schools pupils learning to pronounce 
English long o are made to give a long oo-sound after the o-souud. 
They are made to say ho-oom (home), wo-oo (woe), and so on, be- 
cause they naturally make a pure o-sound with no motion of tongue 
or jaw. 

(5)" German e has three sounds : short, obscure, and 
long. When short it is like e in met, when obscure 
like e in golden. But long e makes trouble, as it has 
no English equivalent. It is between a in mate and ee 
in meet. It is made with the teeth almost together, the 
lips drawn back as in a smile, and the tongue almost as 
high as in the i position (Fig. 1). It is a pure sound 
and has not the slur usually following English long a, 
as .when we pronounce name, nd-im. Pronounce Sljre 
(not ttjre), ©eete (not ©ale), metjrett (not 9Jiaf)rett), felje 
(not fiif)e). 

Note. — For the sound of e in the unaccented syllable er, see r, 
§ 337, Note. 
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Vowels with Umlaut. 

322. Umlaut. — When in Old and Middle High Ger- 
man (see §§ 354-355) a stem whose vowel was o f o, u, 
or oil was followed by a suffix containing the vowel t 
(later e) the sound of the stem vowe^ 1 was modified, 
becoming more like the vowel in the ending; thus 
a, o f tt, or au came to be spoken ft, 3, ti, or fttt (O.H.G. 
fallu, fellis, fellit; M.H.G. valle, vellest, vellet; 
N.H.G. fatfe, fttttft, fttQt). This change of sound was 
called Umlaut by Klopstock, and the great German 
philologist, Jakob Grimm, made this term current. 
Below are given the sounds of these Umlaut vowels : 

(1) Short ft is like e in met; long ft is properly the 
same quality of sound, only longer. It is a pure sound, 
not like a in late, but more like the first e in there, or 
ai in faith when spoken with Irish brogue. In North 
Germany, however, it is coming to be spoken more and 
more like long e except to distinguish similar forms 
(see § 321, 5). Pronounce: bte STOStttter, Me SBttlber; 
gotten, tttfljtetu Distinguish carefully : 9tl)re, @J)re ; f ttlje, 
felje. 

(2) Short 3 has the lips rounded as in short o and the 
tongue in the position for short e (e in met); long 3 has 
the lips rounded in the position for long (whistling 
position) and the tongue in the position for long e 
(aKeljl). Pronounce: bte £iWe, uffnett, bte §5l)Ie, bte 
£)fen. Distinguish carefully : ©5tte, fyette ; Wnnett, fen* 
Hen; §ffl)lett, Ijeljfett. 

1 The best English illustration of Umlaut is the difference we make 
in pronouncing the o in woman, when we speak the plural form, women. 
The change in the last vowel affects thjB sound of the first. 
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(3) Short tt has the lips rounded as in short tt and 
the "tongue in the position for short i (i in pin); long 
it has the lips rounded as in long tt (whistling position) 
and the tongue in the piosition f or long i (i in machine). 
Pronounce: bie §tttte, fiittett, bic §iite, fiiljlett. Distin- 
guish carefully: tiiffen, $iffen; Sttfte, fttfte ; miiffett, 
miffett. 

^4) The diphthong fitt is pronounced just like eit* 
See § 323, 3. 

(5) Notice that in every case an Umlaut- vowel has 
the same lip position as the corresponding non-umlauted 
vowel, but the tongue is raised nearer the position for i 
(Pig. 1). As this i was originally the sound of the 
following syllable, we may say that the tongue began to 
prepare for the ending while pronouncing the vowel of 
the stem. Thus Umlaut may be called an assimilation 
of the stem vowel to the vowel of the ending. 

Diphthongs. 

323. Nature of the Diphthongs. — A diphthong is — 
properly speaking — a double sound. But we often 
speak of two vowels, when written together, as a diph- 
thong, even when they are spoken as a single sound : 
each, heart, heard. Below are treated the three genuine 
diphthong sounds : at (et), ait, and ett (fttt)„ 

German diphthongs differ from English chiefly in 
having the main emphasis on the second sound where 
English has it on the first. But there are also differ- 
ences in the quality of the sounds. 

(1) The diphthongs et and at are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in Ger- 
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man. Their sound is nearly like that of English i in 
mine, but English long i is a long aA-sound followed by 
a short 00-sound (d f -ee), while German at (ei) is a short 
a-sound followed by a longer e-sound (a*ee'). In Ger- 
man, after the short a-sound, the tongue does not bother 
to climb clear to the imposition (Fig. 1), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the e-position 
(Fig. 4) : 5Da« <H, metn, bcr gain, bie ©aite. 

(2) The diphthong ait is nearly like English ow in 
how, but English ow is a long aA-sound followed by a 
short w-sound (#'-00), while German au is a short a=sound 
followed by a longer o-sound (a^oo 7 )* In German, 
after the short a=sound, the tongue does not bother to 
go way back into the imposition (Fig. 3), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the opposition 
(Fig. 4) : £)a« §au«, bcr 9?aub, ba$ 3Kauf, au$. 

(3) The diphthongs eit and fill are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in German. 
Their sound is nearly like that of English oy in hoy, but 
English oy is a short aw-sound followed by a shorter 
t-sound (aw-i). German eit (fill) is a short o-sound fol- 
lowed by a longer 3-sound (o=33 r )* In German, after 
the short o-sound, the lips keep the same rounded 
position and the tongue does not bother to climb clear 
to the imposition (Fig. 1), but stays for the longer part 
of the diphthong in the exposition (Fig. 4) : J)ie Scute, 
l)eute, bie §aute, bie ©ttule. 

324. Summary of the Differences. — Thus we see not 
only that German diphthong-sounds have the emphasis 
on the second part, where English emphasizes the first 
element, but that the second (loriger) element of the 
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German diphthong is not so different from the first 
(short) element as in English. In other words, both 
the lip- and .the tongue-positions for the second element 
of the German diphthong are nearer those of the first 
element, than in English. German diphthongs are also 
of shorter duration than English. They are not so long 
as a long vowel. 

If we want to emphasize a claim to something we 
say : " That's mine " (ma'a'aa r eeri), where a German 
says : „ £)o$ tft meht" (mfteen')* When we are hurt, we 
say: " Ow " (tftftftf'00), but a German says : „Slu" (aoo')* 
We also call: "Ship ahoy" (dw'i), but a German in 
calling out the word for hay, says: „bo$ §ett" (B58'). 
The best way to say this right is to think mainly of the 
second sound ; the first will take care of itself. 

Digraphs. 

325. In English we have many double vowels for 
single sounds, as in the words, each, heart, heard, believe, 
receive, and so on. German has but few of these di- 
graphs. They are ie, pronounced like long i ; <w, pro- 
nounced like long a; ee, pronounced like long e; 00, 
pronounced like long o* All these digraphs are used 
merely to show by the spelling that a sound is long. 
They are employed usually where a simple vowel would 
naturally be short. @ie, Did, bic @aat, bcr <5aal, ba$ 
JBeet, ba$ 9Keer, bag Soot. 

The Glottal Catch. 

326. The " Catch " Proper. — Most Germans speak 
with the muscles of the chest and diaphragm tense. 
They seem to be holding their breath, as it were ; there 
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is always pressure upon the bellows which furnishes the 
motive -power for speech. This tenseness or pressure 
accounts not only for the staccato effect and the impres- 
sion of vigor and speed given by most spoken German, 
but also for the greater explosiveness of many German 
sounds. It is also the foundation of what is called the 
glottal catch. 

When we say, " pooh! " the breath bursts through our 
lips in a little explosion. If we close our vocal chords, 
as we do our lips in "pooh," and then let the breath 
pop through them, we have what is known as a " glottal 
. catch." There is nothing like it in English ; the near- 
est approach is when we whisper "uh-uh" for "no." 
It is a little, jerky cough. 

327. After a Consonant. — When we hear a German 
learning English the most striking thing about it is the 
choppy way he bites off the various syllables, especially 
those beginning with a vowel. In English conversation 
we carry over a consonant to a following vowel, even 

when they are in separate words : not at all, odd or even. 
A German comes to a full stop — closing his vocal 
chords — before words or syllables beginning with a 
vowel. The sound of the vowel is then preceded by 
the little jerky cough — the "glottal catch" — caused 
by the sudden bursting open of the vocal, chords : odd | 
or | even, not \ at \ all. 

Pronounce the following words, making a complete 
closure of the vocal chords after the prefix, and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch : ent|el)ren ; 
er|ttmertt, mtjsladjtett, &er|emett, ur|aft. Also: g$ | ift 
em | aufeerlorbentttdj | un|arttQe$ Smb. 
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328. After a Vowel. — When in English a vowel sound 
precedes an initial vowel — whether this begins a word 
or a syllable — we join the two by the sound of w (after 
o or u) or of y (after e or i). In rapid speech, through- 
out, see it, I am are pronounced through-wont, see yit, I 
yam. But a German comes to a full stop before the 
initial vowel sound, which he pronounces with a glottal 
catch: throughout, see\it, I\am. 

Pronounce the following words, making a complete 
closure of the vocal chords after the prefix and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch: be|ob|adjtett, 
be|adjten, ge|ettbet, ge|arbettet. Also : Q6) Ijabe | cine | un|* 
angeneljme | Sfattoort | erfjalten. 

329. Rule for the Glottal Catch. — It is hard to lay 
down an absolute rule for the glottal catch, as much 
depends upon individuals. In very rapid speech, espe- 
cially in unaccented words and syllables, the glottal 
catch is sometimes omitted. But as such fluency is not 
acquired till after years of practice, it is best to follow 
the rule. JSxcept after the particles mentioned below, a 
glottal catch should precede every word or root syllable be- 
ginning with a vowel* 

When a German speaks English with a glottal catch 
it sounds queer to us, but no queerer than it sounds to 
a German when we say: be-yo-bachten, be-yachten, ge- 
yendet, and ge-yarbeitet instead of be|ob|cufjtett, be|adjtett, 
ge|enbet, and ge|arbettet. Much of the difficulty Germans 
have in understanding our pronunciation of their lan- 
guage is due to our omission of the glottal catch. An 
illustration of this is the fact that an American was 
once obliged to pronounce the word „eritment" five 
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times before her German teacher could tell what word 
she was trying to say. The difficulty lay partly in the 
drawling of the American r, partly in the omission of 
the glottal catch after the first er. The American said 
e-rinnum instead of erluutent. 



330. Omission of the Glottal Catch. — In the case of 
words compounded with the particles l)ter, l)m, l)er, bar, 
toar, toor, Dor, toieber, and after II, there is no glottal catch. 
Thus Ijittaus, Ijereitt, banmter, toarum, tooratt, fcoriiber, tote* 
berum, fcottenben, are easy for Americans, as they are 
pronounced without the glottal catch. 

Consonants. 

331. Identical Consonants. — The German consonants 
f, I), t f m, n, and j are pronounced as in English. 

(1) German f, 8 has three pronunciations just like 
the three of English *. When at the end or next to 
the end of a syllable it is like s in see : e$, toa#, btft, Ijaft. 
When at the beginning of a syllable it is like « in rose : 
feljett, bcr @aal, bic SRofe, bcr Unfinn. When f begins an 
accented syllable whose second letter is t or p, it is 
like 8 in sugar: fteljett, fpredjett are pronounced as if 
spelled fdjteljett, fd)pred)ett. 

Note. — It is almost as hard for Americans to give initial f a 3-sound 
as for Germans to give our final s a 3-sound. We think it sounds funny 
to hear a German say, " It iss hiss turn," but it sounds just as funny 
to a North German when we say, „(2>te iiberfefcte fecfyS ©eiten," giving 
the initial f s the sound of s in hiss, as it is our natural tendency to do. 

(2) The consonants p, t, 6, b are uttered with greater 
explosiveness than in English, owing to the greater 
lung-pressure in German (§ 326). In b and t the tip 
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of the tongue should be against the upper teeth at the 
beginning of the sound. At the end of a syllable b 
and b are pronounced like p and t : 5Eob like tot, Slbftdjt 
like 2tyftd)t, fiibttdj like fiitttd), ob like op. 

332. Equivalent Consonants. — The consonants c, j, q, to, 
to, 5, have equivalent sounds in English, but these are 
not represented by the corresponding English letters. 1 
(J occurs mostly in d, pronounced like I, and in d} 
(§ 334). 3 is like y in year (in North Germany it 
tends towards $, § 334, 2) ; qu like Av ; to like /; to like 
v ; J like te. 

333. Dissimilar Consonants. — The consonants which 
have sounds not found in English are d}, g, I, and r+ 
Naturally they make the most trouble for Americans. 

334. The Sound dj. — (1) In pronouncing d} after a, o, 
it, or ait, the back of the tongue is raised and drawn 
back toward the soft palate so that a scraping sound is 
made as the breath is forced through. It is like the 
Scotch ch in loch. The nearest equivalent English 
sound is the rasping we sometimes make at the end 
of a long yawn or the sound some people utter when 
breathing on their eye-glasses before cleaning them. 
Pronounce : adj, ba$ 33udj, ba$ $odj, audj. 

(2) After all other sounds — that is, after consonants 
or e, i, eit, or the umlauted vowels — d) has a sound re- 
sembling the noise made by a spitting cat. Raise the 

1 For foreign words a pronouncing dictionary must be consulted. 
Some French words are pronounced as in French, as ^enjion, 3ourna* 
lift; some are half Germanized : ©cmce, pronounced @ojje. 
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tongue to the position for long i (Fig. 1) and holding 
it there, stop the vowel sound and breathe out. Pro- 
nounce : ba$ $edj, ba$ 8td)t, eudj, bie £8d)ter, bic SDSdjer, 
bte £iid)er, bic ©djtiiudje, toeldj, mattdj* 

It is plain that the guttural d}*sound, made in the 
back of the mouth, goes naturally with the vowels a, fl, 
and it, which are formed in the middle or back of the 
mouth (see Fig. 4). The palatal d}*sound, made against 
the front part of the palate, goes naturally with the 
vowels formed in the front of the mouth (Fig. 4) or 
with I or tt, both of which are articulated with the 
tongue against the front of the palate (Fig. 5). 

(3) At the beginning of a syllable, d} is pronounced 
as in (2) before e and i : Sljemte, Sljhta. Before other 
vowels or consonants it is pronounced like I : El)or, Eljrift, 
gljarafter, ftudjs, toadjfen. 

335. The Sounds of g* — (1) German g at the begin- 
ning of a word or syllable is like English g in go. 
(2) At the end of a syllable it is like k except (3) in 
the ending tg, when it is like d} in id). 

Thus d} and g in rtd)ttg are pronounced alike. But as 
soon as inflectional endings are added to -final g, so that 
g becomes the first letter in the following syllable, g is 
pronounced like g in go. Pronounce : (1) gut, griht ; 
(2) bcr £ag, bcr @ieg ; (3) ruljtg, rtdjttg ; but (1) bte £age, 
bie ©tege, ruljtger, ridjtiger. 

Note, — There is less uniformity in Germany for the pronunciation 
of g than for any other letter. Probably half the people in Germany 
pronounce final g like final d), as in § 334, 1 or 2. But the best author- 
ities are now agreed upon the pronunciation as given above. See Vic- 
tor's $>te 2tu«tyra<i)e be« ©djrtftbeutfcfyen, 7th edition, O. R. Riesland, 
Leipzig ; also Siebf 25eutfcf)e 93iiljnencm«fyra<i)e, Ahn, Koln. See §316. 
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336. The Sound of !♦ — German I is pronounced with 
the tongue pressed against the front of the palate, like 
Hi in million (Fig. 5). The sound of y in year seems 
interwoven with the J, which is made in the very front 
of the mouth, not at the back as English I. One might 
say that German I has an e^-shade (Fig. 1), while Eng- 
lish I has an 00-shade 
(Fig. 3). Pronounce: 
8iffigel)mattn,aae$,Wf. 

337. The German r* 

— There are two dis- 
tinct German r's ; the 
tongue-tip (trilled) r, 
and the uvula (rolled) 
r* Both differ from 
the American slurred 
r of the East and 
South, and from the 
drawled r of the 
West. 

(1) In the trilled 
r (Fig. 6), the tongue- 
tip is vibrated against the palate just behind the front 
teeth. This is not only the easier of the two, but it is 
the one approved on the stage. 

(2) The uvula or throat r (Fig. 7) is made by the 
vibrations of the uvula upon the back of the tongue. 
It is more distinctively German, but is usually difficult 
for Americans to acquire. In a way.it resembles a 
gargle and it may best be developed from the guttural 




Fig. 5. — The Tongue-position for U 
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Fig. 6. — The Tongue-position for trilled ?♦ 



d>, § 334, 1. In fact, 
many Germans pro- 
nounce t as ^ when 
speaking rapidly ; 
they give SDiartlja and 
2ttagba almost the 
same sound. The 
physiological expla- 
nation of this is that 
in very rapid speech 
the uvula fails to 
vibrate when the 
breath is forced out, 
thus making only the 
scraping sound of d}, 
§ 334, 1. For this 
uvula r the front of 
the tongue must 
never be raised as in 
the drawled r of the 
West. The back of 
the tongue is raised 
so that the uvula is 
forced to vibrate 
when we breathe out 
(see Fig. 7). 

Note. — In conversation 
the r in the unaccented 
syllable cr is not rolled. 
The uvula touches the 
tongue just once, but does 
not vibrate. This makes a 
very short aw-sound, akin Fig. 7. — The Tongue-position for uvula V* 
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to o in short. Thus 2)er SBater tyat e8 bergeffen is spoken almost like 
Date fahtaw hat es fawgessen. The sound here represented by aw is 
as short as it can possibly be. It is not at all like the aw? in " See, saw, 
Marjorie Daw," but on the contrary so brief as to be practically only 
a grace note. 

Syllable Stress. 

338. Syllable Bearers. — In English the vowels are 
the important parts of the syllables. They may be 
called the " syllable-bearers." A short vowel like a in 
hand may receive as much emphasis as long a in tame. 
In German this is strikingly different. Long vowels 
are longer than in English, and short ones shorter. 
After a short vowel in German the following consonant 
bears a large part of the burden of the syllable. A 
consonant following a short vowel in German is much 
longer than the same consonant when following a long 
vowel. 

339. Long and Short Consonants. — Thus German has 
long and short consonants as well as long and short 
vowels. A short vowel is so short that it is almost 
coughed out ; the sound springs from it immediately to 
the following consonant, which is held much longer 
than the vowel. Graphically the difference between 
the English and German way of saying hand may be 
represented : ^ — — 

ha»^ bie ©a| nnb 

A long vowel followed by a short consonant offers no 
difficulty, as that is a frequent combination in English. 
But care must be taken to prolong a consonant follow- 
ing a short vowel. Remember to hold tongue and jaw 
still during a German vowel-sound, and to jump without 
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any slur from a vowel to the following consonant, espe- 
cially when the vowel is short. Compare bcr $8ntg and 
Wtmetu Pronounce $8 8 8 8 tug and f 5n tin n ttetu In 
the same 'way pronounce bie ©djule and bie ©djnlb 
(@d)uuuufc and ©djufrflb). Also ber Dfen and often 

(Dooo fen and offfffen). Be careful always to jump 
without any slur from the vowel to the consonant. Do 
not say $8|wA|ntg, !8|wA|nnen, ©d)u|wA|te, @d)n|wA|lb, 
£>|wA|fen, o|wA|ffen. 

340. Practice Fairs. — This is one of the most char- 
acteristic features of German and one of the easiest to 
learn. Just remember to put on extra lung-pressure 
for short vowels and then to hold the following conso- 
nant. If we admire something very much, we say it is 
"wo oo nderful " ; a German says „ttntnnnbert>ofl." The 
best English illustration of this is the way ng is pro- 
longed in the American slang expression: "Stung!" 
This length of consonants is especially easy to get with 
I, tn, and n. Try these first. 

A few good pairs with which to practise these short 
vowels followed by long consonants and to compare 
them with similar long vowels followed by short con- 
sonants are: bent ©oljne, bie ©onne; fiiljlen, fittten; fo* 
tntfdj, fomnten; ber ©taljl, ber ©tail; toofytootten ; ber 
33attfaal ; §atte an ber ©aale ; ben ©djafen, f djaffen ; fatn, 
ber Satntn ; tafjm, ba$ gatntn. 

341. Change of Fitch. — In English words the vowel 
carries the changes in pitch. When we say " Oh, come 
on " in a pleading tone, the o in on slides several notes 
down the scale. If German were to use the same ex- 
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pression „$omm an" in the same tone, the ft in an would 
carry this change in pitch. Graphically this may be rep- 
resented by English " Come o^ " ; German „ Somm cm^ ." 

In German any change in pitch is carried by the long 
element in the syllable, whether vowel or consonant. 
Of course, to carry change in pitch a consonant must 
be voiced, that is, the vocal chords must vibrate when 
it is pronounced. Thus change of pitch cannot be car- 
ried by mutes like p, 6, t 

342. Sentence Accent. — In general, German sentence 
accent follows the same rules as the English, but it is 
more emphatic. The two may be compared to German 
and English script; the one goes straight and is sharp; 
the other glides and curves ; one is angular, the other 
round. And so with the sentence accent : in English 
it slurs, in German it jumps. The extent of this 
change (greater than in English), coupled with the 
greater lung-pressure in German and the glottal catch 
(§ 326), give spoken German a much more vigorous 
and staccato effect than English. 

Aside from these considerations the chief difference 
between English and German sentence accent is in com- 
plex sentences. In German complex sentences — those 
with a main and a subordinate clause — the tone begins 
at normal and rises till it comes to the junction of the 
two clauses ; then it declines. This is the case whether 
the main clause or the subordinate comes first. 

Assimilation. 

343. The Ending en. — The Germans speak not only 
with more vigor than we Americans, but with more 
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speed. Much of this speed is due to their clipping the 
ending en* An enormous number of German words end 
in ett, the sound of which is shortened in various ways. 
In conversation the e in en is always silent. The tt then 
undergoes various changes, called assimilation, depend- 
ing upon the preceding or following consonant. Chief 
of these are : (1) next to b or p ; (2) after g ; and (3) 
after n or nfl. 

(1) When the ending en comes just after or just be- 
fore a 6 or a p sound, it is pronounced like tti» The sen- 
tence SBir fyabett ebett fieben Snabctt gefeljett is pronounced, 
2Btr ljabm cbm fiebm $nabm gefc^n. (gfdjettbadj and 9Bot* 
fcttbiittcl are pronounced (Sfdjmbadj and SBolfmbilttcl. 1 

1 This statement and several of the following are at variance with 
Siebs and with German pronunciation as formally taught, but they 
are consistent with the practice, even of teachers. The author once 
heard a professor in the University of Berlin — a man well known in 
America —say in a lecture: 25te (Snbung ,en' mufe immer Dottn £on 
ljabm! Advocates of stage German insist that en should have its 
regular sound, but even on the stage b and p usually attract n to m. 
For instance, *ptej)enbrinf (in Freytag's „3tournattften") is never pro- 
nounced according to the stage rules. Actors always say ^ptejmtbrtnf. 
This is a practically universal law, which the Greeks and Romans 
embodied in their written language: iv + 0dXXw — ipp&Wta (en + 
ballo — emballo) ; con -f prehendo — comprehendo. In speaking hur- 
riedly we say " Opm the door," for "Open the door." 

Professor Victor of Marburg, who has written more extensively on 
Phonetics than any one else, does not assimilate the ending en after 
b, p, and so on, and he combats such assimilation in his writings. But 
in conversation with the author he admitted the tendency (which he 
said came from Prussia) and confessed that his youngest son assimi- 
lated en, while the other members of the family did not. On the other 
hand, the most able and scholarly phoneticist in Germany, Professor 
Sievers of Leipsic, advocates the teaching of assimilation from the 
beginning. He told the author not only that en should be assimilated 
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If we notice carefully how b and p come to attract tt 
to ttt, we shall see that it is all done by the soft palate. 
For the sounds b and p the lips are closed and the soft 
palate cuts off the nasal passage. For the following 
unsound it is much easier to keep the lips closed and 
simply to let the soft palate down, thus opening the 
nasal passage, than it is to open the lips and raise the 
tongue to the apposition. This opening of the nasal 
passage gives a nasal sound, and the only nasal sound 
possible with the lips closed is nt» 

(2) A similar process to that just described takes 
place when en follows g* In the sound of g in gefyett 
(§ 335, 1) the nasal passage is closed by the soft palate 
and it is easier to lower the soft palate than to raise the 
tongue to the imposition. The result is that the follow- 
ing unsound becomes nasal (like ng in sing). 955tr tragen 
l)ol)e tragen is pronounced SBtr tragng Ijolje ®ragng. 

(3) When the ending en follows tt or itg it is indicated 
simply by a change of pitch. The change may be up 
or down. In other words the tongue remains in the 
imposition while the vocal cords alter the pitch. This 
may be graphically indicated thus: SBtr ffltttten ettten 
fdjiJnen ©pajtergang madjen — toir Knti^ cttt^ fdjflri^ @pa* 

jiergang madjn, or toir fttmj}, cin^ \ dfivty ©pajiergattg madjtt. 

@ie fingcn an, ju ftngen — fie fmg^att, ju ftng^8,or fie 
fmg^an, ju fing^ 

in the cases mentioned in the text, but that in a sentence like SBtr 
fommcn nidjt, the m attracts the en to m even when the next word 
begins with tt. It is not the aim of this book to go into so much de- 
tail, but this statement is interesting, coming from Germany's leading 
authority. 
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Conclusion. 

344. The previous rules and suggestions are meant 
to explain in some measure the greatest difficulties that 
confront an American trying to speak German. Teach- 
ing pronunciation from a book is a thankless job, but 
even from a book some hints may be gleaned. If 
teacher or pupil can get from this chapter some helpful 
hint or inspiration, it will have amply served its purpose > 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMPOSITION OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

An Outline Sketch. 

345. Introduction. Indo-European. — The English word 
night is in German Me 9?adf)t, in Latin, nox, metis, and 
in Greek vv^, w/cto$ (nux, nuktos). In studying the 
roots of these words (night, Nacht, nokt, nukf) and oth- 
ers, scholars were long ago struck by their similarity. 
They seemed to be in some way related, probably to 
have a common origin. 

Indo-European is the name generally given to those 
languages of Europe and Western Asia which have 
certain roots in common. They are supposed to come 
from a parent language, \yhich is also called Indo-Euro- 
pean. The original form of this language is unknown, 
as is the home of the people who spoke it. But we 
suppose. they spread throughout Europe and Asia, and 
as they scattered, the parent language changed. Out 
of it developed most of the languages of Europe. 

Note. — The Indo-European languages may be classified roughly as 

follows : 

I. Asiatic Languages. 

1. Indie, including (a) the language of the Vedas, (&) Sanskrit, 

(c) Modern Indian, and (d) the language of the Gypsies. 

2. Iranic* including (a) Old Persian, (b) Modern Persian, (c) Old 

Baktrian, and (d) Afghan. 

3. Tocharic, a language in Central Asia, recently discovered to be 

Indo-European. 

4. Phrygian- Armenian. 

278 
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Fig. 8. — Diagram illustrating the Development of the Indo-European 

Languages. 
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II. European Languages. 

1. Albanic, including the languages of the Balkan States. 

2. Balto- Slavic, including (a) Russian, (6) Polish, (c) Bohemian, and 

(d) Bulgarian. 

3. Germanic, including (a) Gothic, (6) Anglo-Saxon, (c) German, 

(d) English, (c) Dutch, and (/) the Scandinavian tongues. 

4. Celtic, including («) Gaelic, (6) Gallic, and (c) Welsh. 

5. Romanic, including (a) Latin, (b) Italian, (c) French, (d) Span- 

ish, and (e) Portuguese. 

6. Hellenic, including (a) Ancient and (6) Modern Greek. 

No two classifications of the Indo-European languages agree. See 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica or Schrader's " Die Indo-Germanen." 

346. The First Sound-Shift. Grimm's Law. — These 
languages all branched off or grew out of the original 
Indo-European by the changing or shifting of certain 
sounds. In the case of the Germanic languages, this 
is called the. first sound-shift (Me crftc Sautberfdjtebuttg). 
The change took place during a long period of years 
and, according to certain fixed principles. These prin- 
ciples were first worked out by the great philologist 
Jakob Q-rimm, and are known as Ghimrrfs Law. 

347. Greek and Latin as illustrating Indo-European. — 

As the parent language has disappeared, we can illus- 
trate Grimm's Law only by comparing the Germanic 
languages with Indo-European languages which did not 
take part in the first sound-shift. Of these, Latin and 
Greek are the best known, just as Gothic is the best 
known early Germanic language. So we usually com- 
pare Latin or Greek words with Gothic to illustrate 
Grimm's Law of the First Sound-Shift. 

348. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — In its 

simplest form the law of the first sound-shift is that : 
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(1) 6, rf, #, become respectively jp, £, A ; (2) jp, £, A, be- 
come respectively /, th, h ; and (3) /, th, A, become 
respectively 6, d, g. 





(1) d-+t 


(?)p-»f (8)/-**' 


Greek 


Deka (Se/ea) 


Pous (7roi>?) Frater C4 > P aT VP) 


Latin 


Decern 


Pes Frater 


Gothic 


Taihun 


Fotus Broihar 


English 


Ten 


Foot Brother 



Thus approximately the same sounds continued in 
the language in spite of 
the shifting. For while 
6, rf, and g were shifting 
to p y t y and &, these three 
were shifting to/, th, and 

A, which in turn were II 1 JP. 

shifting to J, d y and g. 
This may be shown 
graphically in Figure 9. 



Note. — The details of 
Grimm's Law, many of which 
have been worked out since his 
death (1863), are much too 
complex for any but advanced 
students. The present treat- 




Fig. 9. — Illustration of the way the 
same sounds continued in the 
language in spite of the sound- 
shifts shown in Grimm's Law. 



ment touches only a few phases 

which may help students to understand the history of the German 

language and the relation of many English words to the German. 

349. Gothic. — As Germanic branched off from Indo- 
European through the first sound-shift, this shift may 
be said to have made the various Germanic languages. 
Of these the oldest that is known is the Gothic, which 



""Pare , ( . ■ «• , t <u fc , 

tie i/f e *»p?,r"° w '« tool "• «°«£* ni *»Ili 
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died out about the seventh century a.d. It has been 
preserved for us chiefly through the Gothic Bible of 
Ulfilas, a bishop of the West Goths (Visigoths) in 
the fourth century A.D. On page 287 will be found 
the Lord's Prayer in Gothic, so that those who are 
interested can compare it with later German, 

350. The Second Sound-Shift. — Just as the Germanic 
languages branched off from the Indo-European through 
the first sound-shift, so High German branched off from 
the other Germanic tongues (Low German, English, 
and so on) through the second sound-shift. This shift- 
ing took place in Southern Germany from the sixth to 
the eighth centuries. It worked its way gradually 
northward, stopping short of the low, northern part of 
Germany. Thus, because it took place in Upper Ger-. 
many (see Map), the second sound-shift is also called 
the High- German Sound-Shift. 

Note, — High German is so called because it developed in the high 
land of Upper Germany. There is a common misapprehension that it 
was spoken by the upper classes, while Low German was spoken by 
the lower classes. This is not the case. High German was spoken by 
all classes in Upper Germany, Low German by all classes in Lower 
Germany. (See Map. ) 

Low German, commonly called $tatt*2)eutfd) (from piatt, flat, re- 
ferring to the nature of the country where it is spoken), did not 
take part in the High-German Sound-Shift, and so has remained in 
some regards nearer than High German to the original Germanic. 
English (Anglo-Saxon) was also unaffected by the High-German 
Sound-Shift, so in niwriy respects Low German resembles English more 
than it does High German. Below are a few illustrations : 

High German al« ift tief $er$ bag tyatte $immet gtoanjig 
Low German a* is beep §axt bat ijabb §eben ttoentig 
English as is deep heart that had heaven twenty 
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351. Gothic, English, and High German. — The changes 
made by the second sound-shift are best illustrated by 
comparing Gothic, English, and High German. Thus 
we see in the Gothic the condition of 'certain consonants 
in an old Germanic language before the second sound- 
shift. In the English we see these consonants in a new 
Germanic language, but in one not affected by the second 
sound-shift. And finally in High German we see these 
consonants in a new Germanic language which has been 
affected by the second sound-shift. 

352. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — The law 
for the second sound-shift, also worked out by Jakob 
Grimm, is less regular than the first (see § 348, Note). 
In general its simplest form is: p becomes/ or pfx t 
becomes *, s, or 88 ; d becomes t. 

Gothic Pund Taihun Dags 

English Pound Ten Day 

High German ^Pfuttb 3ef)tt £ctg 

353. High German. — Ever since the second sound- 
shift, High German has been the literary language of 
Germany. From the second sound-shift till about 
1100 a.d. it is called Old High German, from 1100 
till about 1350 Middle High German. Then came a 
period of transition till the Reformation (1517), when 
the spread of Luther's writings made his language (that 
of the Saxon Chancery) the standard for Germany. 
This is called New High German. When we speak of 
German, we usually refer to New High German, as that 
is the language written and spoken by most Germans 
to-day. The next paragraphs trace its development. 
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354. Old High German.— The period of Old High 
German extends roughly from 750 to 11 00. 1 This was 
the time of the Carolingian (768-911), Saxon (919- 
1024), and Frankish (1024-1125) Emperors. Latin 
was in the main the written language ; the people spoke 
Old High German. The chief Manuscripts that have 
come down to us are the HildebrandUlied^ the Wesso- 
brunner Gebet, the Evangelieribuch of Otfrid von Weis- 
senburg, the Heliand, and the Muspilli (End of the 
World). On page 287 is the Lord's Prayer in Old 
High German as it was written at the end of the eighth 
century A.D. and, again as at the end of the tenth. It 
is interesting to compare these with the Gothic. . 

It was during this period (in the reign of Charle- 
magne) that the word came into existence from which 
the present word beutfdf) was derived. The Old High 
German word diot means people. To this was added 
the ending isc (German tfd), English i%K). The word 
then developed : diutisc^ diutsk, tiutsch^ teuUch. This 
latter form was current in High German as late as the 
eighteenth century. At first it was used only of the 
language spoken by the people, but later it came to be 
applied to the people themselves. 

1 Dates referring to general language changes, just as the boun- 
dary lines between different dialects (see Map, p. 282), must not be 
interpreted too exactly. The Germans did not go to bed New Year's 
Eve, 1100, speaking Old High German, and wake up the next morning 
speaking Middle High German, any more than a High German who 
moved across the line into Lower Germany would immediately begin 
to speak Low German. So, too, during the different periods changes 
were constantly going on, just as they are in the language to-day. 
Dates and boundary lines are necessary for a clear understanding, but 
in the case of linguistic movements they are flexible and must be 
understood as such. 
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355. Middle High German. — Gradually Old High 
German changed into what we call Middle High Ger- 
man. An idea of the amount of the change can be had 
by looking at the Middle High German Lord's Prayer, 
page 288, and by comparing it with the Old High 
German. Middle High German coincides with the 
rule of the Hohenstaufen Emperors (1138-1254) and 
the next hundred years, when the Emperors were 
chosen from various families (till 1350). 

The first well-known works in Middle High German 
were Heroic Poems by unknown writers, the 9?ibcluttgcn* 
tieb, ©ubrun, the poems of the ©ietrtdtfage, and others. 
The Court Epics, SRofanbStteb and SHej; anbertieb, were both 
written by priests. The Stteit (^Eneid) was written 
by Seinrich von Veldeke, ^Jarjibat, by Wolfram von 
E%chenlach, £rtftan uttb 3fott, by Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, £)er Slrtnc geinrid), by Hartmann von Aue. Most 
of these Minnesingers also wrote lyrics, though the chief 
lyric poet was Walther von der Vbgelweide. 

Middle High German was at its best about 1200. 
For the next century and a half it declined, and then 
for nearly two centuries (1350-1534) till the completion 
of Luther's translation of the Bible came the period of 
transition to New High German. This transition is 
shown in the official documents of the different govern- 
ments (chanceries) in Germany, those of the cities, of 
the bishops, of the Emperor. 

As long ago as in the time of Rudolph of Habsburg 
(1273-1291) official decrees began to be made in Ger- 
man rather than in Latin. These decrees were issued 
by the chancellors^ hence we hear of the language of the 
chancery ($cmg(eifpradf)e). The different chanceries 
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wished to be understood as widely as possible, so they 
adopted the language of the people. Out of the decrees 
of the different chanceries — those of the cities, dukes, 
bishops, and so on — developed an official language 
which was understood by all. But it was not as yet 
widespread among the common people. This was to be 
accomplished by Martin Luther. 

356. Hew High German. — Long before Luther, there 
existed the language he used, just as there were Ger- 
man translations of the Bible before his. Luther's 
great service to the German language lies not in his 
invention of something new, but in his spreading and 
popularizing what was already at hand. (See § 155.) 
An idea of the impetus which he gave to reading may be 
secured from the following figures. For the ten years 
preceding the Reformation (1517), the yearly output of 
German books had averaged about 110. The numbers 
for the next six years were roughly : 1518 — 150 ; 1519 
— 260 ; 1520 — 570 ; 1521 — 620; 1522 — 935. 

Luther's language is shown in the Lord's Prayer 
given on page 288, which it is interesting to compare 
with those of other periods. Since Luther's time Ger- 
man has been constantly developing. Goethe and Schil- 
ler wrote tttetyn, fetyn, and so on, as well as mem and fettt. 
This absence of uniformity has caused a certain official 
orthography to be adopted in the schools of Germany. 
But many learned men, including some college profes- 
sors, are out of sympathy with the new rules, which 
are, it must be confessed, peculiar and inconsistent. 
The leading authority on this subject is the £)rtl)ogra* 
J^ifdjeS 2B8rterbud) of Konrad Duden, Leipzig. 
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The Lord's Prayer. 

357. Gothic, from the Bible of Ulfilas (fourth century 
A.D.). — The character J> is pronounced like English th\ 
jah means and. 

Atta unsar J>u in himinam, weihnai namo }>ein ; qui- 
mai }>iudinassus }>eins; wair}>ai wilja )>eins, swe in 
him in a jah ana airj>ai ; hlaif unsarana }>ana sinteinan 
gif uns him ma daga; jah aflet uns ]>atei skulans si- 
jaima, swaswe jah weis afletam ]>aim skulam unsaraim 
jah ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af 
]>amma ubilin ; (unte ]>eina ist )>iudangardi jah mahts 
jah wulj)us in aiwins). amen. 

358. Old High German (eighth century). — Notice the 
double u for w. 

Fater unser, thu in himilom bist, giuuihit si namo 
thin, queme richi thin, uuerdhe uuilleo thin, sama 
so in himile endi in erthu. Broot unseraz emezzigaz 
gib uns hiutu. endi farlaz uns sculdhi unsero, sama sd 
uuir farlazzem scolom unserem. endi ni gileidi unsih 
in costunga. auh arlosi unsih fona ubile. 

359. Old High German (tenth century). — 

Fater unser du in himele bist. Din namo uufirde 
geh6iligdt. Din riche chome. Din uuillo gescfihe in 
erdo, also in himele. Unser tagelicha brot kib uns 
hiuto. Unde linsere sculde belaz uns, also ouh uuir 
belazen unseren sculdfgen. Unde in chorunga ne lei- 
test du tinsih. Nube lose unsih fone ubele. 
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360. Middle High German (thirteenth century). — 

Vatir unsir der da bist in den himelen. Geheiliget 
werde din name. Zu kuine din riche. Din wille der 
werde alse in dem himele und in der erden. Unsir 
tegeliche brot gip uns hute. Und vorgip uns unsir 
schulde, alse ouch wir vorgebin unseren schuldigeren. 
Und in leite uns nicht in bekorunge. Sundern lose 
uns von ubele. amen. 



361. New High German. Luther's Translation (1522) . — 

Uttfer tmter tynn bem l)t)meL £)etyn name fel) I)et)Ug. 
$)et)n retjd) fome.' 3De^n toilte gefdjelje auff erben tote t)tn 
Ijtjmel. Unfer tegttd) brob gib un$ l)eut, unb fcergtb un$ 
unfere fdjutbe, tirie tirir unfem fd)uft>tgem fcergeben, unb fure 
un$ ntdjt t)nn berfucfyung, fonbem erftffe un$ Don bem ubel. 
CDenn betyn tft ba$ retjdj, unb bie frafft, unb bte fyertttfetyt 
t)U enrigfetyt.) 9lmen. 

362. New High German. Modern Version. — 

23ater unfer, ber bu bift in bem §immeU ©eljetftget 
toerbe bein 9?ame ; bein SRetd) fomme ; bem SBtCe gefdjelje, 
tine im §immet, alfo aud) auf-Srben; unfer tagttd) 33rot 
gib unS Ijeute ; unb toergtb uns unfere ©djutben, tote tirir 
fcergeben unfern @d)uft>tgem; unb fitfyre un$ nidjt in 33er* 
fudjung ; fonbem ertflfe un$ Don bem tibet ; benn bein ift 
ba$ 9?cid^ unb bie Sraft unb bie @errftd)fett in gtirigfett. 
9lmen. 



CHAPTER V. 

< 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

363. There are three things, not usually treated in 
textbooks, which often make trouble for Americans, 
They are (1) words whose form is almost the same in 
both languages, but whose meanings differ ; (2) abbre- 
viations, of which the Germans are very fond; and 
(3) expressions not found in the best literature, but 
common in everyday speech. 

364. Similar Words. — Many of these similar words 
have been treated in. Part I. A few of the commonest 
not there treated are given below. 

2Hfo (therefore) does not mean also (audj). 

35a$ SSttt (flowerbed) does not mean beet (trie SRUbe). 

35a$ JSBoot (boat) does not mean boot (ber ©ttefcf). 

33rad (good, well-behaued) does not mean brave (tapfer). 

33efommen (get) does not mean become (toerben). 

gtoft (almost) does not mean fast (fdjttett). 

£)a$ ©tjmttafium (high school) does not mean gymnasium 

(bie £urnljafle). 
fatten (hold) does not mean halt (attfjalten). 
£)er $ol)t (cabbage) does not mean coal (bie Sol)te). 
£)er SJftitttfter (minister of war) does not mean minister 

(preacher, ber ^rebtger). 
£)ie ^)od)fd)Ufe (college) does not mean high school (ba# 

©tjtmtafium). 
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£)er ^fyotograpl) (photographer) does not mean photograph 

(bte ^otograpljte). 
3)er ^tafc (seat) does not mean jpfowrc (ber Drt). 
3)er SReftor (principal) does not mean rector (ber ^fctrrer). 
3)er ©inn (a^nae) does not mean sin (bic ©ttnbe). 
©tefyen (stand) does not mean stay (Meiben). 
35er @tuf)t (chair) does not mean afcwZ (ber ©djetnel). 
33or (in front of) does not mean for (fttr). 

365. Abbreviations. — Germans are very partial to 
abbreviations. We find them not only on signs and 
notices, but in books as well. And they always obscure 
the sense unless we know what words they stand for. 
Except in the case of weights and measurements, a Ger- 
man abbreviation should always be followed by a period. 

Some abbreviations are common to both languages : 
p.p.c. (pour prendre cong6, to take leave), cf. (confer, 
compare), etc. (et csetera, and so forth), i.e. (id est, 
that is), N.B. (nota bene, note carefully), sc. (scilicet, 
namely), and so on. • But in most cases German prefers 
abbreviations of its own words, and uses for the first 
four above : U.SLj.n. (Urn 9lbfd)ieb ju neljtnen), togl. (ber* 
gletdje), ufto. (unb jo toeiter), b.lj. (ba$ Ijetgt). Below are 
given some of the commonest abbreviations with their 
full meaning in German and in English. 

59b ., 3Banb, volume, vol. 

bjto., bejiefyungStoeife, or (literally, respectively). 

bgl., bergteidjen, of the same hind. 

b.l)., ba$ fyeiftt, that is, i.e. 

b. 3 V MefeS 3<*ljre$r of this year. 

b. 3ft., biefeS 9ftonat$, of this month, inst. 

&o. @£j., (guer g^ettenj, your excellency. 
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geb., geboren, born, (*). 

geft., geftorben, died, (f). 

®. tn. b. £., ©efeUfdjctft tnit befdjrttnfter §aftung, Company 

with limited liability, Ltd. 
9ft, 9Warf, quarter, about twenty-four cents, 
tn, Sfteter, meter, a measure of length, 
n. S^r. © ., naif Sfyriftt ©eburt, after the birth of Christ, A.D. 
®ap., Styntet, chapter, Chap. 
$. St., SBntgltd) $aif erltd), Royal Imperial ; ffgl., titaigUd), 

Royal. 
refp. (refpectitoe), begttgttdjertoeife, w#A regard or r$fer- 

f ., jtelje, see, vid. 

fog., fogenannt, so-called. 

u., unb, <md, &. 

U. 51. tt). g., Um 3lnttoort tturb gebeten, an answer is requested, 

please reply, r.s.v.p. (r6pondez s'il vous plait), 
uftt)., :c, uttb jo foetter, and so forth, etc. 
to. Sljr. ©., t)or Sfyrifti ©eburt, J*/bre *Ae JirtA of Christ, 

B.C. 
togl., toergleidje, compare, cf 

to. 3v toerffoffenen 3 a *) re $/ l a8t y ear - 

to. 2W., toergattgenen SKonatS, Za«£ month, ult. 

j. 33., juttt 33eif|uet,/0r instance, e.g. (exempli gratia). 

366. Colloquial German. — There are many expres- 
sions in German which seldom find their way into books, 
but which are very common in everyday speech. Some 
of them are perfectly good German, while others border 
on slang. They need not be learned, but people who 
visit Germany will hear them often and will feel more 
at home for having seen them in print. 
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Below are given about a hundred of the commonest 
of these expressions. It is impossible to translate most 
of them, but an effort has been made to give as nearly 
as possible their American equivalent, even when they 
are slang. 

2lbtt)firt$! Going down! (of an elevator). 

-3dj fyabe feme blaffe Slljtumg, feinen ©djtmmer. I haven't 

the dimmest idea, not an inkling. 
£)ie SEinte ift atfe. The ink is gone (used up). 
£)ie 2htgftr8l)re, stove-pipe hat (" tile"). 
3ltfd)! (or etfd)!) I told you so! What did I tell you! 

Serves you right ! 
2Ittfti)art$! Going up! (of an elevator). 
S5er 33a<ffifd), young girl. 

JSBixffettt, odtfett, to grind, to "bone" (of students). 
$$o<$ tg, pigheaded. 
SdVLTtimtln, to loaf, to gad about. 
£)a$ 3Mttg§, what-do-you-call-it (used when one cannot 

think of the name of something). 
gatrtoS'! fine ("great"). 
grtbet', freujfibef, cheerful, a " good fellow." 
$i$ uttb fertig, nil ready; fltnl, quick. 
^tfltett Qe^en^ to disappear, get lost. 
granf unb fret, free as air. 
£)er %utf)%, freshman (student). 
gutfd), gone, disappeared. 
©cmg unb gdbe, customary, the regular thing. 
3>ie ©efdjid)te, thing, business. $tyt ift bie ganje ®e* 

fd£)id)te faput'! Now the whole thing (business) is 

busted! 
£)a$ ©igerf, fop, dude. % 
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£)er ©limmftenget, cigar ("weed"). 

£)er ©rofdjen, nickel (a ten Pfennig piece). 

£aft, just. 2ttan nennt fie fjatt nur ©djtoabenftreidje. We 

just call them " Swdbian strokes." — Ulj'fanb. 
§anbet unb SBanbef, trade. 

6r fyat ©elb ti)ie @eu (hay). He's got money to burn. 
§infe^en! Down in front! (in a grandstand), 
■3tt @ title unb gtifte, in abundance. 
$, too! (eitoaS!) IFeft, wrfZ/ or JPAa£ cfo ycra think of 

that! Also, iVo£ by a long shot! The meaning 

varies with the intonation. 
£)a$ ift iatnmerf djabe ! That's a burning shame ! 
2Bir tootten if)tt fait ftellen. We'll put him on the shelf. 
Sr tft em $ameef ! He's an ass ! 
Siaput', smashed ("butted"). 
$ief 'mat or gucf mat! Just look! ("pipe "). 
3JMt S'inb unb Segel, with bag and baggage. 
Sttyp unb War, clear as day. 
®natt unb gfaU, suddenly, slam-bang ! 
3Me $netye, ca/£ or meeting place, or meeting "joint" 

(student). 
Snipf eri, to photograph, to " snap." 
$oIoffaf' or riefig, huge, "great." Unfyeimttd) is used 

mostly with Diet, an awful lot. 
Sflnnen toor Sadden ! Yes, if — / Like ducks ! 
(Sr Ijat etnen $orb (basket) befomnten! He got the mitten! 
$)er fitter, dog, cur. 
$riegen, to get. SBarte nur, id) f rieg' tf)n f djon ! Just wait, 

Til get him ! — © o c 1 1) c. 
£)te Sanbratte, landlubber; bie SBafferratte, sailor, "tar." 
Sebem, dry, wooden (of stories). 
Setber ©otteS ! More's the pity ! 
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5Kun, man lo$ ! Well, go ahead ! 

aftieje, SDtieje ! Kitty, kitty ! 

£)a$ ift ja aJhtmjufe! or Quatfd)! also, ^awertapaw! 

Stuff and nonsense ! Tommy rot! 9?ebe fcin 38led) ! 

Don't talk nonsense ! 
5ftanu'! Well, what's up! 
SSltt, no ("nft"). 9itf (for ntd)t$), nothing. 
£>er $ed)&oge(, jooor efow7/ @ie armer ^edjtooget, Aard 

ZmcA;, old man! The opposite of ber ©HldSjrilj, 

Zwc&y cZcy. 
3)er $f)if ifter, any one no£ a student. 
lumpen, to borrow or lend, ^ump' mir 'ne SWarf! Lend 

me a mark! 
£)er SJabau', racket, noise. 
SRauf, rau$, rein, rum, runter (for Ijerauf, etc), up, out, in, 

around, under. 
3Me atte @d)ad)tet, old maid. 
©djtedjt unb red)t, simple and straightforward. 
SBtc tin ©djtojsljunb Ijeufen, to yell like fury. 
©alt ben ©djnabel ! £alt'S 3Kaut ! Shut up ! 
©djneiben, to cut (an acquaintance). 
©djtoftnjen, to cut (a lecture or lesson). 
35a$ ift mtr ganj ©djuuppe! I don't care a hang! 
£)er ©d)tt)ip$, /ay. 

SBottcn totr toaS fteigen laffen? /S%aZZ we start something? 
ftber ©tod unb (Stein, off the beaten path, up hill and 

down dale. 
3)er Ulf, joke ; uffig, funny ; derutfen, to make ridiculous. 
Unljeimlid), uncomfortable, gloomy, used chiefly with totel, 

an awful lot. 
Un'fotib, sporty, fast, leading a gay life. $)er ©djtoipS, 
jag. 
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SScrbumtnctn, to blow in, to squander. 

33erbnf ten, to sneak off, disappear. 

@r tft in fie toemarrt! He's dippy about (in love with) 

her. 
23erfof)(en, to thrash, "lick." Also burdjfyauen, burd)* 

prttgetn, and bnrdjfjotjen. 
3)er SBolfenlrafeer, skyscraper. 
SBnrft ttriber SShtrft! Tit for tat. £>a$ ift tnir SBurft! 

Tha£s all the same to me! Idont care a rap! 

• £to* 3 eu 8/ * tu ff (contemptuous); bmmneS 3eug! ^ u ff 
and nonsense ! 
£)te ^toiebel, watch ("turnip"), ^ttrie'efn, to plague, 
bother. 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

AND INDEX. 



$todjetl, ba«, Aachen, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the capital of Charle- 
magne's Empire. 

abbringen, bradjte ab, abgebradjt 
(fyaben), to dissuade. 

ftbettb, ber, btc -c f evening ; wn> 
ten without a capital with ad- 
verbs : gcftcrn abenb. 

aber, but, § 43, 1. 

abgetuumnett, see abnefymen. 

Wblaut, ber, bic -e , ablaut, change 
in the root vowel of a word. 

abneJjmen, nafym ab, abgenommen 
(fjaben), cr ntmmt ab, to take 
off. 

abretfen, reg., sep. (fein), to go 
away, depart. 

abf djett, fa!) ab, abgefeljen (Ijaben), 
er fieljt ab, to look aside ; abge* 
feljen toon, aside from. 

ab^teljett, gog ab, abgejogen 
(Ijaben), to go off or away. 

ab^ubriugen, see abbringen. 

ab^uretfen, see abreifen. 

ad), oh, ah. 

adjt, eight ; morgcn iibcr — £age, a 
week from to-morrow. 

SCgctif , ber, be8 -en, btc -en, agent. 

9ttbredjt, ber, Albert; Albrecht 
Dtirer, Germany's great artist, 
§ 116 and § 144. 



aH, all, § 113, 2 j alle beibe, both, 
§ 170, 2, Note b. 

afteut', alone. 

atfe?bhtg$', to be sure ; it is true, 
§274. 

al$, when, § 84, 1 ; as, § 83, 2 ; 
correlative, than, as, § 83, 1. 

alfo, so, then, § 26, 2 ; sometimes 
omitted in translating. 

aft, alter, alteft, old, older, oldest. 

attt, see an bent; with superl., 
§ 119, 3, Note, and § 218, 1. 

2fatertfa, bad, America. 

ftntenfa'tter, ber, bte — , Ameri- 
can. 

amiifte'rett fid), amufterte, amiU 
pert' (Ijaben), to have a good 
time, § 50, 5. 

atl, prep., at, to, in, on, § 119, 1 ; 
of (benfen an), to (geroblntt an), 
§ 119, 2 ; with adjs., § 119, 3 ; 
special uses, § 119, 8, Note ; — 
tttoaS Dorbet, past ; sep. prefix, 
as in anbteten, angreifen, jc. 

attbtetett, bot an, angeboten (Ija* 
ben), to offer. 

antttv, other, § 30, 1. 

attfattgett, ftng an, angefangen 
(Ijaben), er fcingt an, to begin, 

J 180, 2. 

tfirftyttu, reg., 'sep. (fyaben), to 

• ; bring in, use as an illustration. 

ange^en, ging an, angegangen (ba* 
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bra), with ace., to be to, § 206, 
2, Note. 

**%tl*dft (anladjen), smiled at. 

tttgtKe|w, agreeable, f 171, 2, 
Note. 

«ft§efe|e* (anfeljen), respected. 

axtrtrftv, griff on, angegriffen 
(Ijaben), to attack. 

wrtnmtM, torn an, angefommen 
(fein), to arrive; bad fomtttt 
baranf an, that depends. 

mduQtu, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 
smile at. 

ttttlattt, be r, bit -e, anlaut, the be- 
ginning sound of a word or 
syllable. 

mmtffmtu, naljm an, angenom* 
men (Ijaben), er nimmt an, to 
accept. 

Snrebe, bie, Me -en, address. 

tnfeljett, falj an, angefeljen (Ijaben), 
er fieljt an, to look at ; angefe* 
fjeti, looked up to, respected. 

tttftttt, instead of; with ju, § 181 ; 
with bag, § 100. 

fttttim, ber, Anton, Antony. 

Snttoort, bie, bie -en, answer, 
reply. 

ontoorten, reg. (Ijaben), to an- 
swer, reply, to, auf with ace. 

an^nbieten, see anbieten. 

*n$nfangttt, see anfangen. 

8n$ttg, ber, bie Slnjuge, suit. 

«n$tttttljittett, see annelmten. 

anjufe^en, see anfeljen. 

Arbeit, bie, bie -en, work, la- 
bor. 

orbetten, reg. (Ijaben), to work. 

argent, reg. (Ijaben), to anger, 
irritate. 



1 mnm, poor; Sie 8nnfle(r), you 

! poor thing ! 
ttr«tt*t«£, ber, Armin or Her- 
mann, the German leader (chief 
of the Cherusker) who won the 
battle of the Teutoburg Forest, 

§1- 
tad), also, too, § 100, 4, Note; 

ever, 267, 2. 

anf, prep., on, upon, § 120, 1 ; at, 
to, § 120, 3, Note a ; for, § 8 ; 
with verbs, § 120, 2 ; with adjs., 
§ 120, 3; in idioms, § 120, 3, 
Note b ; — bem SRarfte, in the 
market(place) ; — benffd), — 
engtifd), in German, in Eng- 
lish ; — bent $ogetfang, fowling 

• (" bird-shooting ") ; — biefe 
SBeife, in this way; auf* -fie 
(superl.), in the -est way, 
§ 218, 2 ; sep. prefix, as in auf* 
l)dren, auftoadjfen, etc. 

ttnfgabe, bie, bie -n, exercise. 

tttfgeljdrt, see auftbren. 

anfgetumtmen, see aufneljmen. 

anffifttttt, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 
stop, § 180, 2. 

anfneljinett, naljm auf, aufgenonu 
men (Ijaben)', er nimmt anf, to 
take up, receive. 

onftreten, trat anf, anfgetreten 
(fein), er tritt auf, to step up, 
appear (on the stage). 

onfttadfett, reg., sep. (fein), to 
wake up. 

anfctt^frett, see auftjSren. 

^ngenbUff, ber, bie -t. moment. 

ftngnffctd, ber, Augustus, Soman 
Emperor. 

Ott$, prep., out of, from, § 94, 1 ; 
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of , § 94, 2 ; — btef em ©ranbe , for 
this reason ; Don too cw8, (from) 
where, § 46 ; sep. prefix, as in 
ansbredjen, auSrufen, etc. 

anSbretfjen, brad) an«, augge* 
brodjen (fein), er brtcfyt au«, to 
break out. 

tttfgerttfett, see auSrufen. 

att8ge$eid)ttet (auSjeidjnen), dis- 
tinguished. 

9ht£latti, bet, bie -e, auslaut, the 
end sound of a word or syllable, 

ondmadjen, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 
make a difference. 

attgplftttbero, reg., sep. (tjaben), 
to rob, pillage. 

onSrnfen, rief au«, aufcgerafen 
(Ijaben), to call out, cry out. 

OttStnljett fid), refl., reg., sep. (l)o> 
ben), to rest. 

an£feljen, falj aus, ausgefeljen 
(Ijaben), to look, appear. 

anStoanbern, reg., sep. (fetn), to 
emigrate, go to. 

Ott£§etd)tteit fid), refl., reg., sep. 
(fjaben), to distinguish one- 
self ; an«ge$eid|net, distin- 
guished. 

att£$ityliittbero, see augpftinbera. 

8 

baben, reg. (Ijaben), to bathe. 

batb, soon. 

gtattb, ba«, bie "er, ribbon, band. 

Hat, see bitten. 

bauen, reg. (Ijaben). 

gtauer, ber, be« -« or -n, bie -n, 

peasant. 
Stauerfron, bie, bie -en, peasant 

woman. 



$Oitte, bie, bie -n, building. 

©eantttortmtg, bie, bie -en, an- 
swer (to), reply (to). 

bebauen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
till (the soil) . 

bebenfen, bebad)te,bebad)t(f)aben), 
to consider ; to remember. 

bebettten, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
mean ; bebeutenb, important, 
prominent. 

©ebentung, bie, bie -*n, impor- 
tance ; meaning. 

Sebteming, bie, bie -en, service. 

$eetf)0t>ett, ber, Beethoven, one 
of Germany's greatest musi- 
cians, § 240 and § 245. 

befattb, «?e,beftnben. 

befeljlen, befall, befoljlen (Ijaben), 
er befieljlt, with dat., to com- 
mand, order, § 197, 2. 

befittbett ftdj, refl., befanb, be* 
funben (Ijaben), to find oneself, 
to be, to do, § 206, 1 ; Sie be* 
finben 3te ftd|? How do you 
do? 

befreien, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
free, set free. 

begann, see beginnen. 

fcegegnen, reg., insep. (fein), with 
dat., to meet, come upon, § 166, 
Note, and § 171, 2. 

beginnen, begann, begonnen (ljo> 
ben), to begin, § 146. 

begttiigett, reg., insep. (fjaben), to 
satisfy ; ficfy — , reflex., to con- 
tent oneself, to be content. 

begroben, begrub, begrabetr (fyu 
ben), er begrabt, to bury, inter. 

^fl^ff, ber, bie -e, idea; tm — 
fein, to be about to, § 193, 3. 
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Segrihtbung, bie, bie -en, estab- 
lishing, establishment. 
begrfifteu, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

greet. 
fcrijaltett, beljielt, beljaften (Ijaben), 

cr befyaft, to keep, retain; to 

remember. 
beljattbeltt, reg., insep. (fjaben), 

to treat, to use. 
beljoupten, regr., insep. (Ijaben), 

to maintain ; fid) — , reflex., to 

maintain oneself. 
beljerrfdjen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 

to rule, be ruler of. 
bet, .prep., near, by, beside, § 95, 

1 ; with, § 95, 3 ; to denote cir- 
cumstances, § 95, 2 ; sep. prefix 

as in beifiigen. 
fcetbe, both, 170, 1 ; neuter, § 170, 

2; bic -n, the two, § 170, 2, 

Note a; ctUe — , § 170, 2, 

Note b. 
beifiigen, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 

include in, add to. 
beittt, see bei bem. 
betnalje, almost. 
JBetfptel, ba8, bie -e, example; 

gum — , for instance. 
beijnfngen, see beifiigen. 
befonnt, well-known. 
befannt(td), adv., as is well known, 

you know. 
befomnten, befam, befomnten (Ija* 

ben), to get, secure, procure, 

§ 42, 1. 
belagem, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

besiege. 
SBelagerang, bie, bie -en, siege. 
beltebt, betiebteft, popular, most 

popular {not beloved, gettebt). 



benterfen, reg., insep. (ijaben), to 
notice. 

betttt^eu or beniifeen, reg., insep. 
(Ijaben), to use, make use of . 

beretdjern, reg., insep. (tyaben), 
to enrich. 

btxtit, ready, § 196, 1. 

23erg, ber, bie ~e, mountain. 

Serliuer, adj. (of) Berlin. 

23ern, baS, Verona (when used 
with Dietrich, not modern 
Bern). 

23emf, ber, bie -e, calling, trade. 

beriiljmt, famous. ' 

befaft, see beftfeen. 

befdjafrtgen, reg., insrp. (f)aben), 
to employ ; fid) — mit, reflex., 
to busy oneself with. 

Sefdjafttgung, bie, bie -en, busi- 
ness, occupation. 

befdjlteften, befdjlog, befdjloffen 
(Ijaben), to decide, § 268, 2. 

befdjfoffen, see befdjttegen. 

beftegen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
conquer, with obj., § 135, 3 : ; 
ber 33eftegte, be8 -n, bie -n, the 
conquered one, the vanquished. 

befttjen, befag, befeffen (fyaben), 
to possess. 

JBeft^er, ber, bie — , owner, pos- 
sessor. 

befouber, adj., especial, particu- 
lar. 

befonberS, adv., especially. 

befprecfyen, befprad), befprodjen 
(Ijaben), er befpridjt, to talk 
over. 

befprodjen, see befprecfyen. •" 

beffer, better, compar. of gut, 
good. 
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Befit, best, am beften, superl. of 
gut, good. 

beftottb, see befteljen. 

Befteljett, bejianb, beftanben (ija- 
ben), to consist, of, aud, § 269, 
1 ; to insist, on, auf, § 269, 2 ; 
to pass (an examination), § 269, 
2, Note. 

Befteftett, regr., insep. (Ijaben), to 
order, § 197, 1. 

befudjen, rep., ftuep. (Ijaben), to 
visit ; to attend. 

Betottett, regr., iw*ep. (Ijaben), to 
emphasize. 

56etioIfcntng f bie, bic -en, popula- 
tion. 

Bettor, con;., before. 

Bettmnbern, reg., insep, (Ijaben), 
to admire. 

Begafylett, regr., insep. (Ijaben), to 
pay. 

8tBef, bic, bic -n, Bible. 

Btetett, bot, geboten (Ijaben), to 
offer, see also anbieten. 

Biti, am, see feln. 

23tnbe, bte, bie -n, bandage. 

Bt3, conj., till, until ; prep., till, 
§ 107, 1 ; as far as, § 107, 2. 

fitter', previously, up till now, 
or then. 

3tt£ttt<urif, bcr, Bismarck, the 
"Iron Chancellor" of Wil- 
liam 1, §§ 277 and 278. 

Bttte, please; you're welcome, 
§ 15, 1, Note, see bitten* 

Bitten, bat, gebeten (Ijaben), to 
ask, § 15, 1. 

BletBett, btteb, gebfteben (fetn), to 
stay, remain, § 180, 1. 

fcloff, adv., just, only. 



BliMjett, reg. (Ijaben), to bloom, 

• blossom. 

23lume, bie, bie -n, flower. 

Stabett, ber, bie — and * bottom ; 
floor ; ground, § 260, Note. 

$ogett, ber, bie — -, sheet (of pa- 
per) ; arch (of building) ; bow 
(in archery). 

Bflfe, angry, at, auf with ace. 

$0$tott, bad, Boston. 

Hot, see bitten. 

$ote, ber, bed -n, bie -n, mes- 
senger. 

Statfdjaft, bie, bie -en, message; 
embassy. 

brad), see bredjen. 

bradjte, see brtngen. 

Sranbenburg, bad, Brandenburg, 
the province from which the 
modern kingdom of Prussia 
has developed. 

Sratttmrftglticflein, bad, the Brat- 
wurstglocklein, a famous little 
eating place in Nuremberg, lit., 
roast sausage little bell. 

braudjen, reg. (Ijaben), to need. 

braun, brown. 

Sraitt, bie, bie ©raute, fiance'e 
(not bride). 

bredjen, brad), gebrodjen (Ijaben), 
er brtdjt, to break, see also 
audbredjen, to break out. 

Bremen, bad, Bremen, a North 
German city. 

SJrief, ber, bie r-e, letter. 

SrieffdjmBeit, ba9 f bt$ -d, letter 
writing, correspondence. 

Brittgett, bradjte, gebradjt (Ijaben), 
to bring, see also un'ter* 
bringen, to shelter. 
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$rud), ber, bie H, breach. 

Briitfe, bic, bic -n, bridge. ' - 

$ruber, bcr, bic *, brother. 

$rttft, bic, bic tt e, breast. 

8htdj, bag, bic a er, book. 

Sndjbrutfer, bcr, bic — , printer. 

aSndjbrntferhtnfl, bic, bcr — , art 
of printing. 

ghtdftattbel, bcr, bed -8, book 
business, book trade. 

Sndjftobe, bcr, bed -n, or -nd, bic 
-n, letter (of the alphabet) . 

bfttfen, reg. (Ijaben), to bend, bow. 

Snub, bcr, bic a e, alliance. 

$mtbe$getioffe, bcr, bic -n, ally. 

Surg, bic, bic -en, fortress, strong- 
hold, castle. 

8ttrger, bcr, bie — , citizen, 
burgher. 

$ftrgerfrieg, be r, bic -«, civil war. 

Sftrgerfdjule, bie, bie -n, public 
school. 

a 

(Sfjaraf'ter, ber, bic (Etyarafte're, 
character. 

(Sijrtftenljeti, bie, ber — , (the peo- 
ple of) Christianity. 

GljrtftoS, ber, (bed) <£I)ri|tt, Christ. 

bo, cottj., as, § 17, 3 ; adv., there, 

§ 16, 2 ; and then, § 17, 1 and 

§69, 3; here, § 17,2. 
bodjte, see benfen. 
bofiir, for it; in it (with to be 

interested) ; help it, § 89, 2. 
bagegett, against it; etttmd — 

fyaben, to have any objections. 
baljer, along, § 247, 1. 



batjergefommen, see baljerfomnten, 
bo^crfommen, fam ba!)er, better* 

gefommen (fcin), to come 

along. 
baljtn, along, thither. 
baljtnfXieften, flog baljtn, baljinge* 

floffen (fcin), to flow along. 
batnalS, at that time, then, § 59, 2. 
$atttyferlt'ttte, bie, bic -n, steam- 
ship line. 
$attftar!e!r, bie, ber — , grati- 
tude. 
battfen, reg. (ljaben), with dot., to 

thank. 
burnt, then, next, § 59, 1. 
baron', of it. 
barattf, upon it; of it (flolj); to 

it (anttoorten) ; bad fommt — 

an, that depends. 
baraud', out of that, from that, 

or it. 
barf, barf ji, may, see burfen. 
bargeftetfr, see barfteScn. 
bartn', therein, in the fact that, 
barfteften, reg., sep. (Ijabcn), to 

represent. 
barnber, about it. 
bad, the, that, which, see ber* 
baft, conj., that, § 211, 1. 
battens, reg. (Ijaben), to take, to 

last, § 183, 1. 
batoon', of it, from it, from there ; 

away, 
bauottfontnten, fam batxm, bacon* 

gefommen (fein), to get away, 

escape. 
bent, your (bu). 
bent, dat., see ber. 
ben, ace., see ber. 
beneu, dat. pi., see ber. 
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bettfett r oocyte, gebacfyt (fyaben), to 
think, of, an, § 41, 1, toon, § 41, 
2. 

$ettfma(, ba«, ble a er and -e, 
monument. 

bettlt, con}., for with the normal 
order ; particle to be omitted in 
translating, § 33 ; not then, 
§59. 

ber, Me, ba«, article, the, § 223 ; 
demonstrative, that, gren., beffen, 
beren, beffen, § 211, 3 a ; relative, 
who, which, that, gran., beffen, 
beren, beffen, § 208. 

bed, gen., see ber* 

bedfjalb, therefore, for that rea- 
son. 

beffen, gen. of ber, or toeldjer, 
whose, of which. 

befto, correl. of je, the, § 228. 

benteln, reg. (fjaben), to explain 
away, quibble over. 

betttfdj, German ; auf — , in Ger- 
man ; ber 3)eutfd)e, be* -n, bie 
-n, the German (citizen) ; bad 
2)eutfd)(e), be«-n, German (lan- 
guage) ; er tyrtd)t 3)eutfd), he 
speaks German ; in$ 3)eutjd)e, 
into German ; im 3)eutfd)en, in 
German, § 156 ; origin, § 354. 

$entfd)foltb r *ba$, Germany. 

bid), you, yourself {familiar), see 
bu. 

$td)ter, ber, bie — , poet. 

Stdjtfuuft, ble, bie H, poetry, art 
of making verse. 

Mlf, thick. 

bie, see ber. 

biefer, biefe, biefes, or bte«, this ; 
pi., these. 



$>tetrtdj, ber, Dietrich, Theodoric. 

$tug, ba«, ble -e, thing ; Dor alien 
-en, above all. 

btr, you, to you, dot., see bu. 

$iref'tor, ber, bie 2)lreftor'en, 
director, principal. 

bod), yet, but, after all ; yes, 
§ 237, 1 ; pray, with the impera- 
tive, § 237, 2 ; is it, etc., § 237, 
2, Note. 

$ofatetfd)er, ber, bie — , inter- 
preter. 

bart, there, yonder, over there, 

§ 16, 1. 
$r., abbrev. for 3)oftor, Dr. 
$>radje, ber, be« -n, ble -n, dragon. 
Sradjeublut, ba$, be«-e«, dragon's 

blood. 
$raug, ber, be* -e«, impulse. 
breljen, reg. (fyaben), to twist. 
bret, three. 
brei^ig f thirty. 
brei^tgjft^ng, lasting 30 years; 

ber -e ihrtea,, the Thirty Years' 

War. 
britt, third. 

Srofymg, bie, ble -en, threat. 
brucfen, reg. (fytben), to print. 
$ruiferet, bie, bie -en, printing, 

printing office. 
bu, you, thou ; used with intimate 

friends. 
burrf), through, § 108 ; by. 
burdj'fiilpett, reg., sep. (Ijaben), 

to put through, carry out. 
burdj'fomuten, fain burd), burd)g> 

fommen (fein), to come through, 

get through, pass. 
burdjuftf'fen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 

to soak through, wet through. 
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bttrdjrei'fett, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 
to travel through, to " do." 

$>iirer, ber, Albrecht Durer, Ger- 
many's leading artist in the 
sixteenth century^ § 116 and 
§144. 

bftrfett, burfte, geburft (fyiben), er 
barf, may, to be permitted, 
§ 76, 1. 

burfte, see bftrfeiu 

e 

cbctt, so, § 26, 2, Note; Just, 

§ 106, 2, Note. 
ebettfo, just so. 
ebel, ebter, noble, nobler. 
elje, before, § 248, 1. 
(Sljepaar, ba8, bie -e, married 

couple. 
(Styre, bie, ble -n, honor. 
eljrett, reg. (ftabtri), to honor. 
@Mjftr. /or (Stdjjhrafje, Oak St. 
<£tf erfttdjt, bie, ber — , jealousy. 
etfrtg, eagerly), 
eigeit, (one's) own. 
eigetttlid), really, § 33. 
eilen r reg. (fytben), to hasten. 
eitt, a, an ; one ; bcr cine, the one, 

§ 29, 2 ; sep. prefix as in tin* 

fallen, etc. 
eittattber r each other, one another ; 

combines icith prepositions as 

one word : tniteinanber, etc. 
ehtbrittgeit, brang fin, elnge- 

brungen (Ijaben), to press into ; 

to invade. 
eiltfadj, simple, simply. 
<£tnfafl, ber, bic % idea. 
eittfuKen, fid eln, etagefatten 

(fein), to occur to, with dot., 



§ 231, 2 ; I shouldn't think of, 

e* ffittt mir ntdjt ein, § 41, 1, 

Note. 
etitfiel, see einfatlcn. 
eingefattett, see etnfatten. 
entgefdjlafett, see elnfdjtafen. 
cttttg, pron., some; Dor elniger 

3ett, some time ago; adj., 

united. 
emtgett, reg., ftaben), to make 

one, unite. 
eitrmaf, once, once upon a time. 
eitt'mifdjett, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 

mix in ; pd) — , reflex. % to 4t butt 

in." 

eittff^lafett, fdjttef tin, eingefdjtafeti 
(fein), er fdjtfift eto, to go to 
sleep, fall asleep. 

tln% once (upon a time). 

einrraf, see clntrcffen. 

etnrreffen, traf ein, eingetroffett 
(fein), to arrive. 

Ctttjig, single, § 9 ; only, § 186, 2. 

em^ttbrmgett, see etabrtagen. 

(Stfenbaljn, bie, bie -en, railroad. 

<Sfe!rri§tt&t', bie, bie -en, elec- 
tricity. 

(Steitb, bad, be$ -S, misery. 

elf r eleven. 

empfafjl, see emtfeljten. 

entyf anb, see entyftnbem 

etttpfaugeit, empftng, entyfangen 
(tyabeit), er empfangt, to re- 
ceive, § 261, 2. 

entyfeljfeit, empfaljt, . empfoljten 
(fyxben), er empfteljlt, to recom- 
mend. 

entyfittbett, empfanb, empfunben 
(Ijaben), to feel, experience. 

entyor, up, aloft 
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entyor'ragett, reg., sep. (Ijaben), 
to loom up, to jut out. 

Ghtbtf ba«, bte -tt, end. 

enbttdj, finally, 

(SltgUltttoer, ber, bie — , English- 
man. 

ettgftfdj, English ; auf — , in Eng- 
lish. 

enterliett, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
disinherit. 

Ctttfattg', along, § 247, 1. 

entfdjeibett, entfdjleb, entfdjieben 
(Ijaben), to decide, § 258, 1 ; 
entfdjleben, adv., decidedly. 

etttfdjftefjen fidj, refl., cntfc^tog, 
entfdjfoffen (Ijaben), to decide, 
§268,2. 

enrfdjfof?, see entfd)tte§en. 

etttftanb, zee entfieljen. 

etttjtteljett, entftanb, entftonben 
(fein), to arise, have its start ; 
to begin. 

er, fie, eS, he, she, it, § 207, 
Note. 

erbanen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 
erect, build. 

erbfaffen, reg., insep. (fein), to 
grow pale, Jig., to die. 

(Sfrffrijrtmg, bte, bic -en, experi- 
ence. 

erf attb, see erftnben. 

erftnben, erfanb, erfunben fljaben), 
to invent. 

ergangen, see ergeljen. 

ergeben fidj, refl., ergab, ergebeit 
(ijaben), er ergibt fid), to sur- 
render; adj., respectful; erge* 
benft, very respectfully. 

ergeljen, erging, ergangen (fein), 
impers. with dot., to go, to 



fare; ebenfo tft eS tljm mit 

feinem $etd)e ergangen, just so 

he fared in regard to his realm. 
erljalten, erljtelt, erljalten (Ijaben), 

er erfyalt, to keep; to receive, 

§ 261, 1; fid) — , reflex., to 

maintain oneself. 
erljteft, see erljalten. 
erljolen ftdj, reflex., reg., insep. 

(Ijaben), to recover. 
ertnnern, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

remind ; fid) — , reflex., with gen. 

or an and ace, to remember. 
erfettnen, erfannte, erfannt 

(Ijaben), to recognize. 
erfl&ren, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

explain; &rieg — , to declare 

war. 
erfanben, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 

with dot., to allow. 
erfeudjten, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

light, illumine. 
erobern, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

conquer. 
erridjten, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

erect, put up. 
erfdjeinen, erfdjien, erfdjlenen 

(fein), to appear. 
erfdjien, hee erfd)einen. 
erfdjfagen, erfdjlug, erfdjlageri 

(Ijaben), er erfdjfagt, to kill. 
erfdjlug, see erfti)lagen. 
erfter -e -eS, adj., first, § 268, l ; 

adv., for the first time ; only, 

just, not till, § 185, 1, b. 
erfndjen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), to 

request, beg. 
ertranf, see ertrinfen. 
ertrinfen, ertranf, ertrunfen (fein), 

to drown, be drowned. 
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ertmtdjett, reg., tnsep. (fetn), to 
awake. 

ertoSljteit, reg., tnsep. (Ijaben), to 
choose. 

txzmtn, reg., tnsep. ftaben), to 
tell, relate, § 28, 1. 

(Ers'JjeiftOg, ber, ble -e and % 
archduke. 

eS, it ; there (or omit), § 86, 1, 2 
and Note ; with fetn and plural 
attribute, they, those, § 211, 3, 
5, Note. 

etoa, about, § 193, 2. 

ttwa$, something, anything; a 
following adjective is written 
with a capital: etttmS ©ute«, 
§ 217. 

end), da$. and ace. o/ Ujr, you. 

cttcr f your. 

(Hxopa, ba«, Europe. 

<£ramen, ba«, ble (Stamina, ex- 
amination. 

(Sgentyfar', bad, bie -e , copy, sam- 
ple. 

gfafrifat', ba«, bie -e, manufac- 
ture. 

falpett, fuljr, gefatyren "(feln or 
l/aben, § 167), er ffiljrt, to drive, 
ride, go (by train) ; see also 
fortfaljren, to continue. 

gfatt, ber, bie H, case ; auf felnen 
— , by no means, under no cir- 
cumstances; auf aUe gatte, at 
any rate, anyway. 

fatten, fiet, gefalien (fein), er ffittt, 
to fall ; see also etnfaUen, Ijer* 
fatten, jufammenfatten. 

fattd, conjunc, in case. 



ffittt, see fatten. 

faffdj, wrong ; false. 

gfamilte, bie, bie -n (four sylla- 
bles), family. 

gfong, ber, bie «e, catch. 

fangeit, fing, gefangen (Ijaben), er 
ffingt, to catch; see also an* 
fangen, to begin. 

faffen, reg. ($aben), to take ; to 
interpret. 

faft, almost. 

gfedjten, bad, bed -$, fencing, 
sword play. 

gfeber, bie, bie -n, pen. 

fe$fett, reg. (Ijaben), with dab, to 
lack; benen J>raftlfd)e (Srfalj* 
rung feljlte, who lacked prac- 
tical experience. 

greater, ber, bie — , mistake. 

gfeiertag, ber, ble -e, holiday. 

feitt, delicate, fine. 

gfetttb, ber, bie -e, enemy, foe. 

ftelbljerr, ber, be« -n, ble -en, 
general. 

?5felbjttg, ber, bie tt e, campaign. 

gferbmattb, ber, Ferdinand. 

$erntyred)er, ber, ble — , tele- 
phone. 

fcrHg, ready; through, finished, 
§ 195, 2. 

feft, firm(ly), thoroughly. 

gfeft, baS, ble -e, celebration, fes- 
tival. 

gefhtngSgraben, ber, bie JJefhtngs* 
graben, moat. 

gfefhingSmauer, ble, bie -n, forti- 
fied wall. 

gfidjre, ber, Fichte, the great 
German philosopher. 

pel, see fallen. 
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ftttbett, fanb, gefnnben (frcibtti), to 

find, § 180, 1. 
ftngett, see fangen. 
gfleif, ber, bie -<, spot (of ink or 

dirt, etc.). 
ffetfftg, industrious (ly); hard, 

§ 173, 8 ; am -pen, 218, 1 ; aufd 
— fte, §218,2. 
Piemen, ffolj, geffoljen (feitt), to flee. 
Pic§ctt f flog, gefCoffen (fein), to 

flow. 
ftol), see fHeljen. 
3ffag, ber, bic "e, flying, flight. 
Qffafl, ber, bie *e, river. 
fttftertt, re^r. (Ijaben), to whisper. 
Sfotge, bie, bie -n, consequence. 
folgett r reg. (fein), with dat., to 

follow, § 166, Note; folgenb, 

following. 
%orm, bic, bic -en, form. 
fort, adv. and sep. prefix, away, 
fort'falpett, futyr fort, fortgefaljren 

(Ijaben), to continue, § 233, 1 

and § 180, 2. 
fort'geljett, ging fort, fortgegangen 

(fein), to go away, 
fort'fe^en, reg., sep. (Ijaben), to 

continue, § 233, 2. 9 
fortpfatyren, see fortfafyren. 
Sfrogc, bie, bie -n, question. 
fntgeit, reg. (fyxben), to ask, § 15, 

2. 
gfrauffttrt, bad, Frankfort (on the 

Main). 
Sfranffurtcr, prop. adj. (of) 

Frankfort. 
Sfrottfrci^, bad, bed -d, France, 
gfrattsofe, ber, be* -n, blc-n, 

Frenchman. 
frotQdftfd), French. 



3fran, bic, bie -en, woman ; wife ; 

Mrs. 
gfronleitt, bad, bie — , lady ; Miss, 
gfretljctt, bie, bie -en, freedom. 
fremb, strange, § 271, 2; ber 

grembe, bed -n, bie -n, stranger. 
gfrcunb, ber, bie -e, friend. 
gfrettttbitt, bie, bic -nen, friend 

(woman). 
frenttbttd), friendly; kind. 
gfremtfefityftft, bie, bie -en, friend- 
ship. 
gfrtebridj, ber, Frederick. 
3frifdje, bie, ber — , freshness, 

vigor. 
frill), early, soon ; frityer, sooner, 

before, § 248, 2, b. 
gftfiljlmgS&fame, bic, bic -n, spring 

flower. 
fuljren, see faljren. 
fft^rcn, reg. (ijaben), to lead ; of 

amis (SSaffcn), to bear, wield ; 

of war ($rleg), to wage; see 

also burdjffiljren, to put through, 

carry out. 
Bfttyter, ber, bie — , leader, 
flttf, five ; f flnft, fifth. 
filr, for, § 109, 1 ; by, etc.. § 109, 

2. 
furdjtbar, fearful (ly), terribly. 
fftrdjten, reg. (ijaben), to fear ; fid) 

— , reflex., to be afraid, of, oor 

with dat. 
fftrdjtetKdjfit, mos* terrible. 
ftftrft, ber, bed -en, bie -en, prince 

(appointive, as distinguished 

from ber ^ring, the son of a 

king). 
gfflrftltd^fcit, bic, bic -en, prince, 

royalty. 
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gfufc ber, bie H, foot ; gu — , on 
foot, afoot. 

® 

gab, see geben. 

©alette', Me, Me -n, gallery. 

(Sang, ber, bie H, gait, pace, rate. 

gait$, all, whole, entire, § 113, 1. 

gar, at all ; in fact. 

(Sartett, ber, bie *, garden. 

(Saftfretljett, bie, ber — , hospi- 
tality. 

gcarbettet, see arbeiten. 

gcbabet, see babetu 

©eftfttbe, ba«, bie — , building. 

gcben, gab, gegebett (fjabett), er 
gibt, to give ; e« glbt, there is, 
§ 85, 1 ; tt>a« gtbf«, what's up ; 
see also gugebett. 

gcbradjt, see briitgen. 

gebrattdjen, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 
to use, make use of. 

@eMf$, ba«, bie -e, bushes. 

gcbadjt, see benten. 

©ebattfe, ber, be« -tt«, bie -tt, 
thought, idea. 

gebattcrt, see bauertu 

(SJebtcfjr, baS, bie -e, poem. 

gebnuft, see brucfetu 

geeljrt, honored, see efjren. 

gefaflett, gefiet, gefallen (fyabett), 
e8 gefdllt, with dat., to please ; 
to like, § 76, 3. 

geftef, see gefallen. 

gefolgr, see fofgen. 

gefrogt, see fragen. 

gegangett, see gefyetu 

gegebett, see geben. 

gegeit, against, § 110, 1; to, 
toward, § 110, 2. 



@egeitfa$, ber, bie *e, contrast. 

gegloubt, see gfoubett. 

gegrunber, see griinben. 

geljanbelr, see Ijanbefa. 

®eljettnrat, ber, bie % secret 
councillor, a common German 
title. 

geljett, gtng, gegangett (fettt), to 
go ; e« geljt, to be, § 206, 1 ; see 
also angefyen, § 206, 2, Note and 
oorbelgeljen, § 246, 4 ; ba* ©e* 
Ijen, going, gait; gum gteidjett 
rtdjtlgen ©efyen $u brlttgen, to 
get them to keep together cor- 
rectly. 

geprett, reg., insep. (ijaben), 
with dat., to belong to. 

geljdrt, see Ijbren and ge^bren. 

geflagt, see flagett. 

gefomtttett, see fommen. 

gefount, see fbttnen. 

^gelangen, reg., insep. (fein), to 
arrive, come. 

gefaffett, see faff en. 

©efb, ba«, bie -er, money. 

gelebt, see lebett. 

ge(el)rt, learned, see lefjren; ber 
©efej)rte/»be8 -n, bie -n, learned 
man. 

geletftet, see leiflen. 

gefernt, see lernen. 

geftebt, see Ueben. 

gelittgett, gefong, gefangen (fein), 
impers. with dat, to succeed, 
§ 180, 2. 

gelobt, see toben. 

geltctt, gait, gegoltett (fjaben), e$ 
gilt, usually impers., to be a 
question of. 

gefattgeu, see geftngetu 
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gemadjt, see ntadjen. 

(Setttftlbe, baS, bie — , painting. 

gemetnfam, common. 

genamtt, see nennen. 

(General', ber, bie -e, or a e, gen- 
eral. 

getmg, enough. 

gettftgett, rep., to«ep. (fytben), to 
suffice ; genftgenb, sufficient (ly). 

(George, ber, George (in German 
usually ©eorg'). 

gerabe, adj., straight; adv., just, 
exactly. 

geratett, gerlet, geraten (fetn), to 
get ; in 3orn — , to get angry. 

<&eredjtigf}ett, bie, bcr — , justice. 

gerettet, see retten. 

®ertdjt, ba«, bie -e, court (of 
judgment). 

gerirfjtet, see rid)ten, to direct. 

geriet, see geratett. 

gem, tteber, attt Uebften, gladly, 
to like to, § 76, 2 and 1. 

geriiftet, see ruflen. 

gefagr, see fagen. 

(Sefanbte, ber r be« -n, bie -n, 
envoy, ambassador. 

gefdjaffett, see fdjaffen. 

gefi^e^en, gefd)ai), gefdjefjen (fetn), 
eS gefd^ie^t, wftfc da*., to hap- 
pen; e« gefdjiefyt linn rerf)t, it 
serves him right. 

gefdjettert, see fdjetterm 

gefdjenft, see fdjenfetu 

<$efd)id)te, bie, bie -n, story ; his- 
tory. 

gestagen, see fdjfogetu 

@efd)led)t, baS, bie -er, race, gen- 
eration. 

gefeljen, see feljeru 



(Sefetfe, ber, be« -n, bie -n, jour- 
neyman, companion. 

@ef eKfdjaft, bie ; bie -en, company. 

@efe$, bo«, bie -e, law. 

geftegt, see ftegen. 

geffielt, see fptelen. 

gefte(ft,see (fccfen. 

geftertt, yesterday; a following 
noun is written as an adverb 
without a capital : gefiern abenb, 
gefJern nad)mtttag. 

geftorben, see fterben. 

gefudjt, see fudjen* 

gefungett, see ftngen. 

gctan, see tun. 

getriebcu, see treiben. 

gettttftig, mighty. 

getomrtet, see marten. 

gettrityuett fid), reflex., reg.,insep. 
(Ijaben), to get used, to, an with 
ace; gett>of)nt, accustomed, to, 
an with ace. 

gettwfynt, see rooljnen. 

gettwrben, see roerben. 

getting*, see totffen. 

gib, 2d sing, imperative, see 
geben. 

gibt, e« — , there is, § 86, 1 ; see 
geben. 

gift, see geltetu 

gittg, gingen, see geljen. 

glfttQenb, glanjenbfl, brilliant, 
most brilliant. 

glauben, reg. (ijaben), to believe, 
think, § 157, 1 and Note ; to 
believe in, an with ace., § 157, 
1, Note c. 

gleidj, adj., alike, equal, the same ; 
$u -er 3 c tt» at one and the 
same time ; adv., at once. 
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gletf^ett, gtid), geglidjen (fytben), 
with dot., to resemble, § 76, 3, 
Note. 

gfftffftd), happy, fortunate. 

gttittttg, gracious ; common term 
of address to ladies: gnabtge 
grau, gnabtges grauteln. 

(SJoetlje, ber, Goethe, Germany's 
greatest genius, 

gotten, golden. 

®ott, bcr, bic *er, God, god. 

(Sranuna'tif, bie, bie -en, gram- 
mar. 

gratl, gray. 

gretfett, griff, gegrlffett (fyiben), 
to grasp ; see also angreifett, to 
attack. 

(Sfretd, ber, be$ -e8 or —en, bie -e 
or -en, the old man, gray- 
beard. 

(SrtedjtfdKOr &<t8, b*$ -«t, Greek. 

griff, see greifen. 

©ritttttt, ber, prop, name, Jakob 
Grimm, probably the greatest 
philologist Germany ever pro- 
duced. 

gwfc groger, grdgt, large, big, 
great, greater, greatest; as 
noun, ©rojje9, great things. 

©ntft, bie, bie H (burial) vault. 

(Sntitb, ber, bie *e, reason, § 260. 

grihtbett, reg. (fjaben), to estab- 
lish, found. 

@m{f, ber, bie fl e, greeting. 

grftftett, reg. (fyaben), to greet, 
send regards to, with ace. 

®ttt, ba8, bie fl er, property; 
estate. 

gut, adj., good ; adv., well, § 234, 
1. 



(Stttenberg, ber, Gutenberg, the 

inventor of printing, § 131. 
gitt'mftttg, good-natured. 

Ijaben, Ijatte, gefyabt (ijaben), er 
fyat, to have; o/fcen translated 
by English past when used as 
auxiliary; see §§ 164, 166, and 
167. 

fjalb, half, § 184, 2. 

$ftlfte, bie, bie-n, half, § 184, 1. 

Ijafteit, fjteft; geljatten (ijaben), er 
fyatt, to hold, to keep ; fid) — , 
reflex. , to keep oneself ; — fur, 
to consider, take for, § 157, 3 
and § 183, 4 ; to take (a news- 
paper), § 183, 4. 

Hamburg, ba«, Hamburg, the 
second largest city in Germany. 

£ambnrg=ftmerifa=£tme, bie, the 
Hamburg-America Line, the 
world's largest steamship com- 
pany. 

<§<mb, bie, bie *e, hand. 

,§anbel, ber, be8 -3, trade. 

Ijanbeln, reg. (fjaben), to act. 

$an$, ber, John ; Hans Sachs, 
Germany's greatest master- 
singer, § 116. 

fart, hard, § 173, 1. 

{jartn&fftg, obstinate. 

^affen, reg. (ijaben), to hate. 

ijot, see fjaben. 

ijatte, fatten, see fjaben (past 
subj.). 

fjflttftg, frequent(ly). 

$an$, bad, bie $aufer, house ; $u 
-e, at home; nod) -e, (to) 
home. 
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gebtlrig, bie, Hedwig. 

$eer, ba«, bic -e, army. 

geerfiiljrer, ber, bic — , leader, 
general. 

tyeftig, severe(ly), heavy. 

gegel, ber, Hegel, one o/ Ger- 
many's greatest philosophers. 

Ijeiftg, holy. 

$ehttat, bic, bic -en, home. 

ijetmltd), secret(ly). 

getttttd), ber, Henry. 

tyetraten, reg. (fyxben), to marry, 
§51,2. 

Jjeigen, fjteg, ge^eigch (fyxben), to 
be called, § 49, 2 ; to be (Jran*- 
lated), § 49, 2, Note. 

Ijetter, cheerful(ly). 

$efl>, ber, be« -en, bic -en, hero. 

$etoettgrei£, ber, be« -e« or -en, 
bic -c or -eit, heroic old man, 
old hero. 

Ijelfen, fjalf, gefjolfen (Ijaben), er 
fttlft, with dat., to help, § 89, 1. 

$tlmf)0% ber, Helmholtz, one of 
Germany's great physicists. 

f)tt f hither; denoting motion 
toward the speaker, not trans- 
lated, § 149, 1 and § 149, 2, 
Note ; following an ace., ago, 
§ 4, Note ; fyin imb — , hither and 
thither, to and fro; see also 
fjerfallen. 

Ijerattgetomdjfett, see f>erantt>a<f)fen. 

toerattttmdjfett, ttmd)« tyeran, fyeran* 
getoadjfen (feln), er tt>ad)jt 
fjeran, to grow up. 

{prauSgebett, gab jjeraus, fjeraus* 
gegeben (fyaben), er gibt f>erau«, 
to publish. 

IjerauSgegeben, see IjerauSgeben. 



^crcitt, in (toward the speaker) ; 
— ! come in ! (in answer to a 
knock at the door). 

tyeretttfotnmctt, fam fjerein, herein* 
gefommen (feiii), to come in. 

IjerfaHen, fie( Ijer, Ijergefatfen 
(fein), cr faUt tyx, to fall ; iiber 
jemonb ^erf alien, to come down 
hard upon, to attack severely. 

^ennatttt, ber, Hermann, Ar- 
minius. 

$e?mamtdfd)fac!)t, bic, Hermann's 
Battle, name given to the fight 
in the Teutoburg Forest, where 
Hermann defeated the Bomans 
in 9 A.D. 

$ett, ber, be8 -n, bic -en, gentle- 
man ; sir ; Mr. ; — ©ott, Lord 
God, the Lord. 

Ijerrfdjen, reg. (fyaben), to rule, 
reign. 

Ijentittergegogen, see Ijernnter* 
gietjen. 

ijerunterstefjen, jog ^eruntcr, Ijer* 
untergejogen (tjaben), to pull 
down. 

&*%Wt ber> ble -e and a e f duke. 

Ijettte, to-day ; a following noun 
is written as an adverb without 
a capital: fyeute abenb, fyente 
morgen. 

tytlt, see fatten. 

tyier, here ; compare ba, § 16, 2. 

ijitfy, see Ijetjjen. 

^ilbcgnnb, bie, Hildegund. 

l)Uf, pres. imperative from tyU 
fen. 

fyttt, denoting motion away from 
the speaker, § 149, 1 and § 149, 
2, Note, usually not translated, 
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— unb Ijer, to and fro, hither 
and thither, § 149, 2. 

Ijtnab'fctyanett, reg., sep. (fyabcn), 
to look down. 

tytuab'ftetgen, fticg Ijtnab, fjtnab* 
gejHegen (fctn), to go down, de- 
scend. 

tytnctu, in. 

(inettttmt, tat fyinetn, Ijtnctngetan 
(fjabcn), to put in. 

tyiugetyett, gtng f)tn, Ijtngcgangcn 
(fcln), to go (away) from the 
speaker, 

tyhtfprtyeit, reg., sep. (fyabcn or 
fcln), to spatter. 

$itttett, at the back or rear, be- 
hind. 

(inter, prep, with dat. or ace., be- 
hind. 

(htttu'terbftifett, reg., sep. (lja« 
ben), to look down. 

$tftortfer, bcr, bic — , historian. 

tyod), (declined, Ijoljcr), Ijofjcr, am 
f)5d)jtcn, high, higher, highest. 

$odjad)tung, bic, bcr — , esteem. 

(o^adjtttttg^&oH, with great es- 
teem. 

(offett, regr. (Ijabcn), to hope, for, 
auf wftA ace. 

Wtd), Wid)fi, polite(ly), most 
politely. 

$ol)ett, bic, bcr — , highness; 
$atferUd)c — , Imperial High- 
ness. 

fyofett, reg. (Ijabcn), to get, fetch, 
§ 42, 2 ; see also nad)f)ofcn, to 
make up. 

$ol$fc!)ttitt, bcr, bic -c, wood- 
cut. 

(Brett, reg. (fyaben), to hear, 



§ 180, 1 ; see also aufljbrcn, to 

stop. 
$ofeittafd)e, btc, bic — , trousers 

pocket. 
£otel', ba«, bic -3, hotel. 
Iptttbert, hundred. 
$nt, bcr, bic H, hat. 

3 

Mir I- 

Sbec, bic, bic -n, idea. 

itytt, to him or it, cfcz£. o/ it or 
c«. 

i(it, him, it (9tomen), ace. of ex. 

%f)Utn t you, dat. o/@ic. 

tytten, to them, dat. of ftc. 

3(r, your. 

tl)r, her, their ; to her, dat. of fit, 
she ; you, pron. of2dpers. plu. 

im, see in bcm. 

imtttet, always. 

i», in, into, to, § 121. 

ittbetn, while ; for English verbal, 
§ 189, 1. 

3nbuftrte', bic, bic -n, industry. 

3tttattt, bcr, bic -c, inlaiit, the 
middle sound, that is, not at 
either end, of a word or syl- 
lable. 

Ut8, see in baS. 

^ttfdjrtft, bic, bic -en, inscription. 

itttereffattt', interesting. 

Sttteref'fe, ba«, bic -n, interest, 
in, fur with ace. 

httereflle'rett ftdj, reflex., intercf* 
jtcr'te, interefftert' (Ijabcn), to be 
interested, in, fur with ace. 

tttthtt', intimate, friendly. 

ift, see fctn. 

^talicn, bad, Italy. 
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3 

ja, yes ; by all means, § 200, 1 ; 

why, you know, § 200, 2. 
3aftr, ba«, blc -e, year. 
$a$tf)tttt'bert, bag, bte-e, century. 
je, ever, § 267, 1 ; correl., je — 

befto, the — the. 
jebet, jebe, jebeg, every, each, 
jebodj, yet, but, nevertheless. 
$eita, bag, Jena. 

jetier, jene, jeneg, that, § 211, 3, &. 
jcijtg, atfj., of now, of to-day, 

present. 
je#, now. 
3>ol)aim, ber, John. 
Sttgenb, Me, bcr — , youth. 
jtmg, young. 
3>fittgftttg, ber, bte -e, young man, 

youth. 

$aifer, bcr, bte — ; emperor, 
kaiser. 

flatferfrone, bte, bte -n, imperial 
crown. 

fatfertid), imperial. 

taU f cold. 

tarn, famen, see Yomnten. 

ftatttyf, ber, bic *e, combat, fight. 

ffttttyfen, regr. (Ijaben), to fight. 

&antyff|rie(, ba9 f bie -e, combat, 
gladiatorial games. 

famt, can, see fbnnen. 

famtte, see fennen. 

Stunt, bcr, Kant, one of Ger- 
many's greatest philosophers. 

8att, ber, Charles ; — bcr ©rofce, 
Charlemagne. 

ftarlftrafge, bic, bcr — , Charles 
St. 



fattfen, reg. (Ijabett), to buy. 

fattttt, hardly, 

feljftte, see jurficf feljren. 

fcut, not a, not any, no, none, 

§9- 

fcmtcit, fannte, gcfanttt (tyaben), 
to be acquainted with, know, 
§ 68, 2 ; to get acquainted 
with, meet, § 171, 2, Note. 

fttttb, bag, bic -cr, child. 

fttrdje, bte, bic -n, church. 

flagett, reg. (fjaben), to complain. 

ftfaffe, bic, bic -n, class. 

Slfatt, prop, name, Klatt. 

Hem, small, little; § 194, 1. 

&(etttaftett, bag, beg -g, Asia 

Minor. 

ffingeit, Hang, geffangen (Ijaben), 
to sound. 

fttoffor, bag, bte *, convent. 

flng, clever. 

Jhtalie, ber, beg -it, ble -it, boy. 

$oberger, bcr, Anton Koberger, 
a printer of Nuremberg. 

$0(fj, bcr, Koch, the great German 
scientist. 

ftoHe'gin, bte, ble -nen, colleague 
(lady). 

&o(o jfeitm, bag, beg -g, colosseum, 
the huge amphitheatre in Borne, 
where the games and gladiato- 
rial combats were held. 

fommett, fam, gefommen (feitt), 
imperative, Tomm, to come ; to 
be (fyfit, late), § 219, 2; see 
also anfommen, to arrive, &or* 
fommen, to occur. 

foratpottift', bcr, beg -en, bie -en, 
composer (of music). 

&3ttig, ber, bic -c, king. 
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$tftttgtn, bie, bie -neit, queen. 

#tftttg£berg, bad, Konigsberg, a 
city in northeast Germany. 

fdnnen, fonnte, gefonnt (tytben), er 
famt, to be able, can, § 75, 2 ; 
to know (how to do), § 58, 3. 

frmttte, fonnte, could, see !5ti« 
nen. 

$onrab, ber, Konrad or Conrad, 
name of (1) the Franconian, 
the predecessor of Henry the 
Fowler, § 54, and (2) of the 
Hohenstaufen king who took 
Weinsberg, § 91. 

&OltftaittutlP'pel, bad, Constantino- 
ple. 

$oiU>erfittiMt$'lmc!), bad, bie *er, 
conversational manual. 

Ifrtyf, ber, bie *e, head. 

$ornblmne, ber, bie -n, corn- 
flower, the national flower of 
Germany; a conventionalized 
form of it is the cover design 
of this book. 

ftornfeto, bad, bie -er, cornfield, 
field of grain. ( Corn, that is, 
Indian corn, is little known in 
Germany.) 

foftett, reg. (fjaben), to cost; to 
be, § 206, 2, Note. 

frflftig, strong. 

&ret£, ber, bie -e f circle. 

&reu$, bad, bie -e, cross. 

$ren&ttg, ber, bie jhreu^ftge, cru- 
sade. 

ftrieg, ber, bie -e, war ; — fiiljren, 
to wage war ; — erflfiren, to de- 
clare war. 

frtegSberett, ready for war. 

&rieg$fsmft, bie, bie H, strategy. 



ftricgSfctyauJrtni?, ber, bie *e, scene 
of war. 

&rieml)i(be, bie, Krieinhilde. 

&roite, bie, bie -it, crown. 

fftntmertt, reg. (fyaben), to bother ; 
fid) — , reflex., to care, about, 
um with ace.; 2Bad ftimmert 
mid) bie 9hit)e ber £oten? What 
do I care about the peace of 
the dead ? 

fotttft, bie, bie H, art. 

ftiiitfHer, ber, bie — , artist. 

ffittftlerifdj, artistic. 

Jhtttftfttra, ber, bt^ -d, artistic 
sense. 

ftttpferfticl), ber, bie -e, etching. 

Jhtrfftrft, ber, bed -ett, bie -en, 
elector, § 192. 

fut^ short (ly). 

^ttftydufer, ber, Kyffhauser, 
mountain in Thuringia, where 
Barbarossa is said to be sleep- 
ing and where Germany has 
erected a huge monument to 
Emperor William I, who re- 
stored the German Empire. 

£ 

faben, tub, gelaben (Ijaben), er 

labet or Ifibt, to load. 
fiattb, bad, bie "er, land, country ; 

auf bent -e, in the country. 
Sanbgraf, ber, bed -en, bie -en, 

count. 
fang, ad}., langer, long, longer ; 

for, § 5 ; ffingere 3eit, rather 

long, quite a while. 
lattgt, adv., a long time, long, 

§ 50, 2, Note, 
foffen, Uefo gelafjen (Ijaben), er 
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Wgt, imperative, fo{j, to let ; to 
have (made or done) , § 68, 4. 

foufett, ttef, gefoufett (feltt), er 
lauft, to ran. 

fottt r fouter, loud, louder. 

(ebctt, reg. (fjabett), to live, exist, 
§ 6, 2. 

Seben, has, bic — , life. 

£ebett$ial)r, ba«, bic -e, year of 
(his) age. 

lebJjaft, lively. 

legctt, reg. (fyaben), to lay ; to 
put, § 222, 2. 

fiegtott', bic, bie -en, legion, a 
Soman regiment. 

Seljrer, ber, bic — , teacher. 

Seidje, bic, bic -it, corpse, (dead) 
body. 

letdjt, light, easy. 

left), eS tut tttir leib, I am sorry ; 
tat' mir felbe, I should be sorry 
for. 

letbett, Utt, gelittett (fyaben), to 
suffer ; to stand, § 221, 2. 

(etftett, reg. (fjobett), to accom- 
plish; SBiberjtonb — , to offer 
resistance. 

ferttett, reg. (Ijaben), to learn, 
§ 81 ; to study (except in ad- 
vanced work, when fhtbicrcit is 
used). 

lefett, fos, getefen (fyabett), cr iieft, 
to read. 

(efet, last. 

Settte, bic (pi.), people. 

Heb, dear. 

(tebett, reg. (fytben), to love. 

lieber, rather, see gcrtt. 

SteblingSbfame, bic, bic -n, favor- 
ite flower. 



ftettett, see Ucbcn. 
8ieb, ba&, bic -cr, song. , 
lief, see foufett. 

liegett, fog, gelegett (Ijabett), to lie ; 
to be, § 206, 2. 

lief;, see foffen. 

Sinbctt, bo«, Linden, a city near 
Hannover. 

fiittte, bic (three syllables), line. 

fitft, bic, bic -en, trick, subter- 
fuge. 

tttt, see letbett. 

Slotyb, bcr, Lloyd, North German 
Lloyd, name of a large German 
steamship company with head- 
quarters in Bremen. 

lobett, reg. (Ijaben), to praise. 

lubcn, see foben. 

Strife, bic, Luise, Louise. 

2nttjtt f bcr, Luther, pronounced 
with short u in German. 

m 

madjett, reg. (Ijabett), to make ; 

to do, § 77, 1 ; to take, § 183, 

3 ; see also ouSmadjen. 
Wlafy, bie, bie H, power. 
SRSbdjen, ba«, bic — , girl. 
mag, see mogett. 
tttaJjlett, maljlte, gemaljtett (fyabett), 

to grind (of corn). 
3Ral, ba«, bic -e, (point of) time, 

§ 50, 3. 
tttalett, reg. (Ijaben), to paint. 
Sflaler, ber, bie — , painter. 
SWaleret', bie, bie -en, (the art of) 

painting. 
matt, one, they, you, we, § 57. 
SRatttt, ber, bie *er, man, husband, 

§ 19, 2. 
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SMorCttS, ber, Mark. 

JDtarfe, bie, blc -n, sign, trade- 
mark. 

SRorft, ber, bic *e, market (place). 

Sftrcftyta*, ber, bie 2Karrtytfifee, 
marketplace. 

SRortitt, ber, Martin. 

SRaft, bad, bie -e, measure. 

matt., for 2Kattf)fiud, ber, bed 
2Rattl)cU, Matthew. 

SMorjmitfatt, ber, Maximilian. 

ttteljr, more ; rather, § 218, 3. 

mettt, my, mine ; — $err, sir. 

mehtett, reg. (fyaben), to mean 
(of persons) ; to think, § 167, 1. 

SKeuwng, bie, bie -en, opinion ; 
metner — nod), in my opin- 
ion. 

titeift, most(ly) ; am meijhn, 
most(ly). 

meiftettS, mostly, usually. 

SMetfterfauger, ber, bie — , master- 
singer. 

SRettfd), ber, be* -en, bie -en, 
man, § 19, 1. 

mid), me, see id). 

9Wiunefftnger, ber, bie — , minne- 
singer, troubador. 

Sttittute, bie, bie -n, minute. 

mix, to me, see id). 

mtfftoerftititbett, see miffrerfieljen. 

mijjtierftefien, mijfterjhtnb, mtg* 
fcerjtonben (fjaben), to misun- 
derstand. 

ttttt, prep., with, § 96; adv., 
along ; § 247, 2 ; sep. prefix as 
in mitgefyen, mlttetlen. 

mttematt'ber, with one another or 
each other. 

mttgeljcn, gtng mit, mitgegangen 



(fein), to go, to go along or 

with. 
mttue^mett, naljm mit, mitgenom* 

men (Ijaben), er nimmt mit, to 

take along. 
mittetlen, reg., sep. (ijaben), with 

dat., to inform ; to share with. 

amttelalter, bad, bed -d, the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

mitten, adv*, in the middle ; right 
(into, etc.). 

tnttjnneijmett, see mitnef|men. 

tn3d)te, should or would like, 
§ 266, 1, see mdgen. 

ntdgett, mod)te, gemodjt (Ijaben), 
er mdg, may, § 76, 2 ; to like, 
§ 76, 1. 

wtfgltdj, possible. 

SRonttttfett, ber, Mommsen, one 
of Germany's greatest histo- 
rians. 

3ftonat, ber, bie -e, month. 

Sforgett, ber, bie—, morning; 
written as adverb without a 
capital after geftern, Ijeute, etc. 

morgen, adv., to-morrow ; auf — , 
for to-morrow. 

2Wofc, ber, Moses ; 1 2Rofe, Gene- 
sis ; 2 2Rofe, Exodus ; 3 2Rofe, 
Leviticus ; 4 2Rofe, Numbers ; 
6 2Rofe, Deuteronomy. 

9tttffer, ber, prop, name, Moser. 

2Rft!)le, bie, bie -n, mill. 

SftftHer, ber, bie — , miller ; prop, 
name, Miller. 

mfiffen, mufjte, gemugt (Ijaben), 
er mug, to have to, must, § 68, 
3. 

tttttffte, see miiffen. 

Gutter, bie, bie a , mother. 
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9t 

no, excl., well. 

tiadj, prep., after, § 97, 2 and 
§ 269, 2 ; to (of places), § 97, 1 ; 
according to, by, § 97, 3 ; sep. 
prefix, nadjfjolen, to make up. 

Stfadjbar, ber, be* -* and -n, bte-n, 
neighbor. 

ttadjbem, conj., after, § 259, 1. 

nadjgeben, gab nad), nadjgegeben 
(ijaben), er gibt nad), to give in, 
yield. 

nadjljofen, reg., sep. (Ijabett), to 
make up (work, etc.). 

9tad)ttd}t, bie, bie -en, news, re- 
port. 

ftftdjfte, ber, be* -n, blc -n, neigh- 
bor, superl. of nalj, near. 

nadj'fdjfagen, fdjlng nad), nad)ge* 
fdjlagen (fytben), er jdjlfigt nad), 
to look up (in a book, etc.). 

9tati)t, bie, bie «e, night. 

•ftadjtigatt, bie, bie -en, nightin- 
gale. 

9?ad)tteft, bie, ber — , posterity. 

ua$$nfjolen, *ee nact)l)o(en. 

ttftljew jid), reflex., reg. (fytben), 
with dat. , to approach. 

9fottte, ber, be* -n*, bie -n, name. 

•Warton', bie, bie -en, nation. 

9?tttionorblnnte, bie, bie -n, na- 
tional flower. 

nartir'ltd), of course. 

9tatitr'frette, bie, ber—, natural- 
ness; exactness. 

ttefcett, by, beside, § 122. 

Sfceffc, ber, be* -n, bie -n, nephew. 

neljnten, naljm, genommen (Ijaben), 
er nimntt, to take, § 183 and 2, 
from, dat. 



neitt, no. 

nennen, nannte, genannt (fyaben), 
to call, to name, § 49, 1. 

not, new, anew. 

ttidjt, not; position of, § 37. 

ntdjtd, nothing ; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
ntdjt* @djled)te«, § 217. 

nic f never. 

ttiebcr, adv. and sep. prefix, down. 

me'berbfiefen fid), reflex., reg. sep. 
(fyaben), to bend down. 

nie'berfttien, reg., sep. (fein), to 
kneel down. 

nieberfanf, see nieberftnfen. 

nieberfinfen, fan! nieber, nteber* 
gefunfen (fein), to sink down. 

tttematd, never. 

twdj, yet, still, as yet; more, 
another, § 30, 2 ; — Dor, even 
before ; sometimes not trans- 
lated, § 62 ; before, § 248, 2, a. 

9?ottne, bie, bie -n, nun. 

ttorbbetttfd), adj., North German ; 
ber Sftorbbeutfdje, be* -n, bie -n, 
North German (man). 

mm, well, § 234, 2 ; now, § 234, 2, 
Note. 

ttttt, only, § 185, 1, a. 

Sftfirnberg, ba*, Nuremberg. 

D 

ob, if, whether. 
oben, above; upstairs. 
Obmtyf although. 
ober, or. 

tfffnen, reg. (fyaben), to open. 
oft, often. 

oljne, without ; with infln., § 181 ; 
with clause, § 190. 
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»|ft'ni4tiflr fainting, nnCOn- 
SCiOUS. 

Offf, ba*, bie -at, ear. 

Dttf ber, bie -« or Hi, place, § 150, 

1. 
£)fterm4r ba#, Austria. 
Dtt», ber, otto. 

* 

Vfttflff , ber, bie fa\aftt, palace. 

9*jRer / , bat, bit -e, paper. 

$«rf, ber, bie -e, park. 

y*rUmewt' r bod, bie -e, parlia- 
ment, congress. 

tyml, bex, Paul. 

ftegttty, bie, Pegnitz, *&« Wver on 
tpAicA Nuremberg lies. 

f errifh\, $etriftra&e, bie, Petri St 

pflitfen, r^. (tyaben), to pluck, 
pick. 

WW, ber, PhUip. 

9(ail, bet, bie «e, plan. 

$l*$, ber, bie a , square, § 160, 2, 
a ; room, § 150, 2, & ; seat, 
§ 160, 2, c. 

pliltiens, rogr. (fyaben), to plun- 
der, pillage. 

poWtifa, political. 

$0ftnad}nal>itte, unter — , to be 
collected by the post office, 
"C. O. I)." 

9ot$bam f ba«, Potsdam. 

pradrfrQtf, splendid (ly), magnifi- 
cently). 

praftifd}, practical. 

$rebiger, ber, bie — , preacher; 
— @a(omoni«, {Bible), Ecclesi- 
astes. 

$rei$, ber, bie -e, price ; prize. 

$reffe, bie, bie -n (printing) press. 



9rcB§ca, bat, Prussia. 
JpfCS^tftt, Prussian. 
fruQ, bex, fee* -en, bie -en, prince. 
9r»frf'f*T, ber, be£ -*, bie $ro- 

feffo'ren, professor. 



Caefe, bie, bie -n, spring {of 
water). 

S 

flmtf bex, bit *e, advice. 
ftflt|ca*, ba*, bie 'ex, city hall. 
Mater, ber, bie — , robber. 
reoprc*, reg. (faben), to count, 

on, auf tri'XA ace. 
tRety, ba«, bie -e, right, privilege. 
rtdft, right (inora^y), § 172, 1; 

red)t Ipben, to be right, § 172, 

1,6. 
JRebe, bie, bie -n, speech; Sfobe 

fyaften, to make a speech. 
refeen, reg. (Ipben), to talk, 

speak, § 270, 2. 
fflegel, bie, bie -n, rule. 
rege(mi£tg, regular. 
regie'ren, regier'te, regiert' (Ija* 

ben), to rule, reign. 
fflegternng, bie, bie -en, govern- 
ment. 
9fci<f}, baS, bie -t, empire. 
reidfett, reg. (fyaben), to pass, to 

hand to, § 246, 1. 
9fcid}tum, ber, bie *er, wealth, 

richness. 
Sfctye, bie, bie -n, row; line; 

turn; an roem tfi bie 9?ei^e, 

whose turn is it ? 
9ieife, bie, bie -n, trip, journey. 
reiftett, rig, geriffen (tyaben), to 

snatch, tear. 
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9teiten, ba%, be« -8, riding. 
[Religion', bic, bic -en, religion. 
9lt\t f bcr, bic -c, rest, remainder. 
retten, reg. (fyaben), to rescue, 

save. 
rtrijtctt, reg, (Ijabcn), to direct. 
rirfjttg, right, correct, § 172, 2. 
rief, see rufctu 
9?iefe, bcr, bcS -it, giant. 
9HefettftiutboUb, bic -cr, gigantic 

or colossal statue. 
ffcfar gigantic. 
fitter, bcr, bic — , knight. 
9foif, bcr, bic H, coat. 
tRofattb, bcr, Roland, nephew of 

Charlemagne ; Roland column, 

emblem of civic liberty, § 72. 
^olattbfaule, bic, bic -n, Roland 

column, § 72. 

ftoIattbSbogen, bcr, bc« -«, Ro- 
land's arch, a ruin on the 
Bhine. 

9tam, bad, Rome. 

dT6mtV r bcr, bic — , Roman. 

romifdj, Roman. 

9ttdtttgett, bcr, Rontgen, one of 
Germany' 1 s great scientists, dis- 
coverer of the X-ray. 

VOt, red. 

diothattf bcr, Redbeard, Barba- 
rossa. 

9Hiff eu, bcr, bic — , back. 

9ftieffel)r f bic, bcr — > return. 

ftubolf, bcr, Rudolph. 

tufett, ricf, gerufen (Ijabcrt), to 
call, cry out ; see also auSrufcn, 
to cry out, call out. 

9htfye, bic, bcr — , rest, peace. 

ruljen, reg. (fyaben), to rest; 

tttljig, calm(ly), quiet(ly). 



rftftett, reg. (fyaben), to prepare 

for war. 
riiftig, hearty, hale. 

e 

€tod)e, bic, bic -n, affair; pi. 

things. 
<5adj£, bcr, Hans Sachs. 
<3ae$fctt, M, Saxony. 
<3age, bic, bic -n, saga, saying, 

myth, tale. 
fugett, reg. (fyaben), to say ; to 

tell. 
falj, fal)Ctt, see fefyctt. 
(Salomo, bcr, Solomon ; ^rcbigcr 

-ni8, Ecclesiastes. 
faubte, see fenben. 
fangett, see fvngen. 
Stinger, bcr, bit — -, singer. 
<3angerfrteg, bcr, bic -c, singer's 

contest. 
<3amtemamt, prop, name, Sanne- 

mann. 
faft, faffen, see fifcen. 
©a$, bcr, bic H t sentence. 
fdjajfett, fd)uf, gcfd)affcrt (Ijabcn), 

to accomplish ; to create. 
©rfjattett, bcr, bic — , shadow. 
frf)Si?ett, reg. (Ijabcn), to esteem, 

to rate. 
frfjettem, reg. (Ijabcit and fein),to 

shipwreck, to founder. 
fdjettfett, reg. (fyaben), to give, to 

present. 
fd)e?$ett, reg. (fyabcrt), to joke; 

fd)er$cnb, joking(ly). 
fdjeudjen, reg. (Ijabcn), to frighten 

away, scare. 
@d)tff, t>a$, bic -c, ship. 
<3djifler, bcr, Schiller, one of Get* 
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many's greatest poets and 
dramatists. 

@d)fod)t, bie, bie -en, battle. 

<3ri)faf, ber, be8 -e«, sleep. 

fdjfafett, fdf)Uef, gefdjfofen (Ijaben), 
er fdfjlaft, jww* subj., fdjliefe, to 
sleep. 

fdjlagctt, fdjfog, gestagen (fytben), 
er fdjlagt, to beat, defeat; to 
strike, hit; see also nadjfdjfa* 
gen, to look up (in a book). 

fd)fottf, slender. 

f^(ec^t r bad(ly). 

fd)ftefe, see fdjtafen. 

fd)tiej?en, fdjlofj, gefdjloffen (Ija* 
ben), to shut. 

fdjliepcfj, finally. 

"Sefjloft, ba«, bie *er, castle ; lock. 

fdjfoflr see fdjfagen. 

@>d)(ttft, ber, bie *e, end, close. 

fdjmadjtett, regr. (jjaben), to pine, 
for, nad) tm'tA da*. 

frfjnefl, fast, swift(ly), quick(ly). 

fdjfltt, fdjonft, beautiful, most 
beautiful. 

fd)im, already; all right, never 
fear, § 128, 2; sign of con- 
tinued action, § 228, 2 a;id 
Note ; sometimes omitted in 
translation, § 128, 1. 

SdJQpettfyauer, ber, Schopenhauer, 
one of Germany* s great philoso- 
phers. 

fdjityfett, reg. (Ijaben), to drink, 
quaff ; $erba<f)t fdjityfen, to en- 
tertain suspicion. 

fdpetfcett, fdjrteb, gefdjrteben tya* 
ben), to write ; ba$ ©djreiben, 
be« -«, writing (of a letter, 
etc.). 



frfjrieb, see fdjrelben. 

Shrift, bie, bie -en, (hand)writ- 

ing, script. 
<3rf)nlj, ber, bie -e, shoe. 
Srfjule, bie, bie -n, school. 
<Bd)HUt r ber, bie — > pupil. 
fe^tofirmctt, reg. (tyaben), to be 

enthusiastic, to be wild, about, 

fur. 
fdjttxnft, black. 
fattier, heavy; of work, hard, 

§ 178, 2. 
<3d)toert, bas, bie -er, sword. 
fd)tt>or, see fdjtooren. 
fdjtofren, fdjtoor, gefdjtooren (fya* * 

ben), to swear, to take oath. 

fedfeiflr s«ty. 

feljen, fa!), gefeljen (tyaben), er fieljt, 

to see, § 180, 1 ; gu feljen, to be 

seen, § 204, 2, Note. 
feljnen fid), reflex., reg. (Ijaben), 

to long, for, nad) with dot. 
feljr, very, much; fo feljr, so 

much. 
fei, felen, pres. subj. of fetn ; feib, 

imperative second plural of fein. * 
©eibe, bie, W -n, silk. 
feht,.tt>ar, geroefen (fein), id) bin, 

to be ; as aux., to have, §§ 164, 

166, and 167; eS ift, there is, 

§ 85, 2. 
fein, his, its. 
feit, prep., since, § 98, 1; for, in, 

§ 98, 2; conj., since. 
feitbeitt, adv., since (then). 
©cite, bie, bie -n, side ; jnr ©eite, 

by, at one's side, aside; page 

(of a book). 
felber, self, selves, § 196, 2. 
feftft, intensive pron., self, selves, 



felteu 
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§ 106, 2 ; adv., even, § 196, 2, 
Note. 

felteu, seldom. 

fettfam, strange, § 271, 1. 

(&tna't9t r ber, bie ©enato'ren, sen- 
ator. 

fettbett, fanbte, gcfanbt (ijaben), to 
send; it is a bit more formal 
than fdfyicfen. 

fefcett, reg. (fyaben), to set; to 
put, § 222, 3 ; ftd) — , r«/lea;., to 
sit down, § 18, 2 ; see also fort* 
fefcen, to continue, § 288, 2. 

fettfaett, regr. (ijaben), to sigh. 

fid), r^/fcea;. |?row. da*, or ace., 
self, selves, § 196, 1 ; sometimes 
omitted in translation, § 12, 
line 4. 

fie, she ; they. 

(Bit, you. 

flebett, seven. 

fleb^eljtt, seventeen. 

@ieg, ber, bie -e, victory. 

fiegett, reg. (fyaben), to conquer, 
intrans. 

<3iegfrteb, ber, Siegfried, the 
young hero of German myth. 

flegretdj, rich in victories, victo- 
rious. 

fieljt, see fefyen. 

jittb, see fein. 

flngen, fang, gefungen (fjaben), to 
sing. 

<5itttt, ber, bie -e, sense ; thought, 
/ idea. 

(StttttMIb, ba«, bie -er, emblem, 
token. 

ftyeit, fag, gefeffen (fyaben), to sit, 

§ 18, 1. 
fo, so, then, § 26, 1 ; omitted in 



translation when at the begin- 
ning of a conclusion, § 255. 

fobalb', conj. , as soon as. 

Socfel, ber, bie — , base, pedestal. 

fogar', in fact. 

fogleidj', at once. 

<5o!)n, ber, bie H, son. 

fflWj, such ; so. 

<3olbat', ber, be« -en, bie -en, sol- 
dier. 

foflett, reg. (Ijaben), id) foil, ought 
to; shall, should, § 69, 2; to 
be (about) to; S93a8 fott benn 
ba8? What do you mean by 
that? 

(Summer, ber, bie — , summer. 

fottbem, but (rather), § 43, 2. 

fottft, else, besides, § 30, 1, Note. 

fprgen, reg. (ijaben), to care, for, 
fiir. 

<3panien, bad, Spain. 

fparfamer, more saving. 

fofit, tyater, late, later, § 219, 2. 

fpaaterett geljett, to go walking ; 
tyajteren faljren, to go driving, 
§ 180, 1. 

<3ptel, ba«, bie -e, play. 

fpiefett, reg. (ijaben), to play; to 
play- the part of. 

€>pi$e, bie, bie -n, point ; an ber 
— , at the head. 

<Bptatf)t f bie, bie -n, language. 

fprftdjeu, past subj. of tyredjen. 

ftwedjett, tyratf), getyrodjen (Ija- 
ben), er fpridjt, to speak, talk, 
§ 270, 1 ; to see, § 270, 1, Note. 

<Btaat r ber, bie -en, state. 

<Btato f bie, bie H, city ; in bie — , 
to town. 

ftattb, see fteljen. 
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(Stanbbilb, bad, bie -er, statue. 

ftorb, see fterbetu 

ftattf adj., strong; adv., hard, 

§ 173, 4. 
ftftrfett, reg. (fytben), to 

strengthen. 
<5teitte, bie, bie -n. locality. 
ftetfett, reg. (Ijaben), to put, stick, 

§ 222, 4. 

fteijen, ftanb, geflanben (tjab en), to 
stand, § 221, 1 ; to be, § 206, 2. 

<5tefle, bie, bie -n, place, passage, 
§ 160, 3. 

ftetfen, rep. (fyaben), to put (up- 
right), stand, § 222, 1 ; to ask 
{questions), § 15, 2, Note ; to 
set (clocks), § 222, 1, Note ; to 
place, rank, § 214, line 4. 

Stetfung, bie, bie -en, place, posi- 
tion, § 150, 4. 

fterfcett, jtarb, geftorben (fein), er 
jHrbt, to die. 

jtet$ f always. 

<3ttdj, ber, bie -e, sting, prick ; tm 
@tid)(e) taffen, Heft, gelaffen 
(fyaben), er Iftfjt, to leave in the 
lurch. 

<3ttefel, ber, bie — , boot ; shoe. 

ftftt, still, quiet. 

ftttttmett, reg. (fyaben), to be in 
tune ; ba« jlimmt, that's right, 
§ 172, 2, Note. 

ftol& proud, of, cmf with ace. 

<3rrafte, bie, bie -ti, street; see 
§299. 

frreitett, ftrttt, geftritten (Ijaben), 
to quarrel. 

6trol)ttitrtt>e, bie, bie -n, grass 
widow. 

©rnbent', ber, be8 -en, bie -en, 



student, at a college or univer- 
sity. 

ftobte'rett, jtabier'te, fhibiert' (l)a* 
ben), to be a student, to study 
(advanced work); compare 
lernen. 

<3rnnbe, bie, bie -n f hour ; lesson, 
§ 169, 2, Note. 

fhtnbenfang, for hours. 

fuc^en, reg. (Ijaben), to seek, to 

look for, § 7 ; to try. 
3iibamertfa, bad, South America. 
fftbbetttfd), South German; ber 

@ubbeutfd)e, be« -n, bie -n, the 

South German (citizen). 
<3ttftatt, ber, bie -e (both syllables 

accented equally), sultan. 

X 

XacitnSf ber, Tacitus, a Boman 
historian, who wrote a work, 
Germania, on the Germans of 
his time. 

£<UJr ber, bie -c, day ; iiber adjt -c, 
a week from. 

tagen, reg. (fyaben), to meet in 
council ; compare ber 9?eitf)ftag, 
meeting of the council of the 
realm, parliament, congress. 

£amtfy&ufer, ber, Tannhauser, an 
opera by Wagner. 

tilpfer, brave, bold. 

Xafrije, bie, bie -n, pocket. 

Xat, bie, bie -en, deed ; in ber — , 
in fact. 

toteu, tdte, past ind. and subj. of 
tun. 

tatenlo$, without deeds, imprac- 
tical; ber Xatcnlofe, visionary, 
dreamer. 
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tatettretdj, rich in deeds ; bcr 
£atenreid)e, bed -n, Me -n, man 
who has accomplished much. 

Satfitdje, bie, bic -n, fact. 

taugen f reg. (Ijaben), to amount 
to. 

tetlett, see mttteilen. 

teUttnljm, see teilneljmetu 

teibteljtnett, nafmt tcit, teilgenom* 
men (Ijabert), cr nimmt tell, to 
take part, in, an with dat. 

Ztltpf}on, bad, bie -e, telephone. 

Xeftament, bad, bie -e ; bad 9£eue 
— , the New Testament. 

tetter, teuerfte, precious, valuable ; 
most precious. 

Xettfel, ber, bie — , devil. 

Seutobttrger, adj., (of) Teuto- 
burg. 

£!)♦, abbreviation for Thomas or 
Theodor. 

Sweater, ba$, bie — , theater. 

Xfyrott, ber, bie -e, throne. 

Sljftringeit, bad, Thuringia, a 
group of small states in the 
most picturesque part of cen- 
tral Germany. 

ttefbetoegt, deeply moved. 

£tnte, bie, bie -n, ink. 

£ittteitfa{?, bad, bie "er, inkstand, 
inkwell. 

£tfd), ber, bie -e, table. 

Xitel, ber, bie — , title. 

Stob, ber, bie -e or £obedfatte, 
death. 

tot, dead ; bie £oten, the dead. 

tfltett, reg. (fyaben), to kill. 

tragett, trug, getragen (fyaben), er 
trftgt, to bear, carry ; to wear. 

Xvant, ber, bie H t potion, drink. 



trot, see treten. 

traurig, sad(ly). 

treffcu, traf, getroffen (Ijaben), er 
trtfft, to meet, § 171, 1 ; to hit. 

rretben, trieb, getrieben (fyaben), 
to drive ; to work at, study. 

tttnntn, reg. (Ijaben), to separate, 
divide. 

Sretttim, bad, Trenton. 

rreten, trat, getreten (fetn), er 
trttt, to go ; to step ; see also 
auftreten, to step up, to appear 
(on the stage) ; guriitftreten, 
to step back. 

rreit, faithful. 

Sreue, bie, fidelity. 

rroefett, dry. 

trug, see tragen. 

Sntgbtlb, ba^, bie -er, illusion, 
phantasy. 

Xtnnt, ber, bie *e, drinking. 

Xtnppf ber, bie -d, troop (of sol- 
diers). 

£ud), bad, bie tt er, cloth. 

tun, tat, getan (fyaben), to do, 
§ V7, 2; to put, §222, 6; leib 
tnn, with dat., to hurt; tar* 
mir leibe, I'd be sorry for. 

U 

iibett, reg. (fyaben), to practise. 

fiber, over, above, § 123, 1 ; about, 
§ 123, 2 and § 193, 1; by way 
of, § 123, 2, Note; from (to- 
day, etc.),§ 123, 2, Note. 

ftberatf', everywhere, all over. 

iiberar'betteit fid), reg., insep. (\)a* 
ben), to overwork. 

Uberbrtttgcr, ber, bie — , bearer. 

iiberein'fttmmen, reg., sep. (fya= 
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ben), to agree, with, mtt, 

f 232, 1. 
iter*** 7 , see fibergeben. 
ft'bergtbe, bie, bie -n, surrender. 
iberfe / beii r tibergab', uberge'ben 

(Ijaben), er fibergibt', to give 

over, intrust. 
iberlKoMrt', at all, anyway, § 160. 
iberie'gen, adj., superior, to, da*, 
iierfet'geft, re$r., insep. (ljaben), 

to translate, § 154, 2, Note. 
i'terfefetlt, rep., sep. (ijaben), to 

ferry over, put across, § 164, 2, 

Note, 
fifrerfef $**g, bie, bie -en, transla- 
tion. 
fitertreffen, iibertraf', fibertrof'* 

fen (fjaben), er .fibertrifff, to 

surpass, excel. 
f berrrifft', see fibertref'fen. 
fibersen'gett, reg., insep. (tytben), 

to convince. 
ttfer f ba$, bte — , shore. 
VL%t 9 bie, bie -en, watch, clock, 

§ 160, 1; time, § 60, 4 and 

§ 169, 2 ; o'clock, § 50, 4 and 

§ 169, 2. 
Uflt, around, about, § 111, 1 and 

§193,1; for, §111, 2; at, §111, 

3 ; with infln. and ju, in order 

to, § 197, 2, Note. 
umfaf'fett, reg., insep. (fyaben), to 

include. 
nmge'bett, umgab', umge'ben (l)a» 

ben), er umgibt, to surround. 
nmftruf en, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 

to in snare. 
ttmfant, ber, bie -e, umlaut, as- 

similation of a vowel to t, 

§ 322 ; usually represented by *. 



mm'^vt^cm fidp r jog fid) nm, fty nni« 
gegogen ( Ipben), to change one's 
clothes. 

ttabeftegt, unconquerecL 

**b, and. 

tag cfHr r about, § 193, 2. 

ttagtftrcft, unpunished. 

UfttHerfttif , bte, bie -en, univer- 
sity ; anf ber — , at, of students ; 
an ber — , at, of professors. 

KBttig'ttd}, impossible. 

«*£, as, see torir. 

nnf er, our. 

ttutar, under, among, § 124. 

mrn'terbrbtgett, bradjte nnter, nn* 
tergebrad)t (Ipben), to shelter, 
protect. 

tttstervdj'ntett, nnternafrai', unter* 
nont'men (fyaben), er unter* 
nimmt, to undertake. 

nnierftitt'aen, reg., insep. (^aben), 
to support, help. 

uutettoer'fen, unterroarf', unter* 
toor'fen (fyaben), er unteruHrft', 
to subjugate, subdue, conquer. 

ttnbernmnb'frar, invulnerable. 

ttttttuberftel)'ltd), irresistible. 

» 

$ant£, ber, Varus, a Boman gen- 
eral under Augustus. 

2tofe, bte, bie -n, vase. 

gatertonb, bad, bie Staterfanber, 
fatherland, native land. 

$eUd)en, ba«, bie — , violet. 

berait'ftottett, reg., insep. (Ija* 
ben), to get up, .plan, arrange, 
§103. 

berbittbltd), obliging, courteous. 

berbradjte, see berbringen. 
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fcerbreiten fid), reflex., reg., inaep. 
(fyaben), to spread. 

fcerbrtn'gett, toerbradj'te, t>erbrad)t' 
(fjaben), to pass (time), § 246, 
3. 

Serbadjr, bet, be« -9, suspicion ; 
— fd)opfen, to entertain suspi- 
cion. 

fcerberbett, bcrbarb, t>erborben (Ija* 
ben), cr t>erbirbt, to spoil. 

fcerbrangen, rep., tn«6p. (fjaben), 
to crowd out. 

bereljren, re?., frwep. (Ijaben), to 
honor exceedingly ; toeretyrt, 
most honored, revered. 

beremen fid| r rep., tna^p. (Ijaben), 
to unite ; beretnt, united. 

beretntgen, reg., insep. (fyaben), 
to unite, join together ; fid) — , 
reflex., to join hands, unite. 

fcerfplgett, rep., inaep. (fjaben), to 
persecute. 

bergSffe, past sub), of bergeffen. 

bergebe«£, in vain. 

bergeljen, toergtng, bergangen 
(fetn), to pass (of time), § 246, 
2 ; fid) — , reflex., to go astray ; 
fid) — gegen, to insult. 

fergeffett, bergafj, bergeffen (Ca- 
bell), er bergtfjt, to forget. 

berging, see bergetjen. 

Skfgitftgeit, bad, bte — , pleasure. 

t)ttf)tivattn f reg., insep. (fyaben), 
to marry, give in marriage, 
§ 61, 1 ; fid) — , to get married. 

berjagen, reg., insep. (fyaben), to 
drive out, expel, repel. 

berfattfett, reg., insep. (I)aben),to 
sell. 

Serfel)?, ber, be« -8, traffic. 



berfaffen, berfteg, berfoffen (Ija* 
ben), er berlfifjt, to leave (ac- 
tive); fid) — , rc/!«c., to rely, 
upon, auf with ace. 

Serlegenljeit, ble, ber — , embar- 
rassment. 

toerletljett, berttef), berlietyen (i)a» 
ben), to bestow. 

$ertenmber, ber, bie — , calumni- 
ator. 

berRe'rett, berlor', berto'ren (l)a* 
ben), to lose. 

$ertobte, ber, be« -n, bte -n, 
fianc^. 

bertbtfenb, enticing. 

bettor, see berlleretu 

bernidjten, reg., insep. (fytben), 
to destroy, wipe out. 

bcrfrfjtcfen, rep., insep. (fyaben), 
to send (away). 

berfdjmanb, see berfdjtblnbetu 

berfrfjtonttben, berfd)n)anb, ber> 
fd)tt)unben (fetn), to disappear. 

berfefyett, berfat}, berfeljen (fytben), 
er berfiefyt, to supply. 

berfpredjen, bertyrad), berforod)en 
(fyaben), er berfprld)t, to prom- 
ise ; fid) — , reflex., to misspeak. 

berftefyett, berftonb, t)erfianben (fja- 
ben), to understand. 

SBerfttdj', ber, bie -e, attempt 

berfndjen, rep., foiep. (fyaben), to 
try, attempt. 

bertoerteu, rep., insep. (fyiben), 
to apply, put to use. 

bettoftften, reg., insep. (Ijaben), 
to lay waste, devastate. 

beiftetyett, bergtel), oerjie^en (Ija* 
ben), with dat., to pardon, for- 
give. 
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&er$to>etfcft, in despair, desper- 
ately). 

toittf much ; pi., many. 

bietfetdjt', perhaps ; may, § 75, 3. 

Siertel, ba%, bic — , quarter ; brci 
SHertel einS, quarter to one. 

trienutbftef>$igft, seventy-fourth. 

trienmb$ttau$ig, twenty-four. 

SBogel, ber, bic *, bird. 

Stagelfang, ber, bie Sogeffcinge, 
bird snaring ; auf bcm — , fowl- 
ing. 

Stageftoetbe, bic, prop, noun, Vo- 
gelweide, Walter von der. 

$O0(er, bcr, btc — , fowler ; §ein= 
rid) bcr — , Henry the Fowler. 

&off, ba«, bic *er, folk, people, 
nation. 

born, see toon bcm. 

tiOtt, from, § 99, 1 ; of, § 99, 3 ; 
by, with passive, § 99, 2 ; omit- 
ted, § 99, 3, Note a. 

&or, before, in front of, § 125, 1 ; 
§ 248, 3 ; ago, § 4 ; of, § 25 ; 
with states of mind, § 125, 2. 

twrfiet, adv. and sep. prefix, past, 
§ 246, 4. 

fcorbetgegangen, see aorbetgeljen. 

tooriet'gefyett, gtng borbei, borbci* 
gegangen (fein), with an and 
dot., to go past, to pass, § 246, 4. 

border, adv., before, § 248, 2, b. 

tJorfommett, tarn »or, aorgefom* 
men (fcin), to occur, § 231, 1. 

Starleftmg, bic, bic -en, lecture. 

SBorltC&C, bic, bcr — , preference, 
fondness. 

toorftetfen, reg., sep. (fytben), to 
introduce, present' ; fid) — , 
reflex., to imagine. 



toor^ftglidb excellent ; especial 
(^odjadjtnng). 

ttadjen, regr. (Ijaben), to watch, 
lie awake ; see also atff toad) en, 
to wake up. 

SBftffe, bic, bic -n, weapon, arm. 

ttaffttett, reg. (tyaben), to arm; 
fid) — , reflex., to arm oneself, 
take up arms. 

ttmgett, reg. (fyaben), to dare. 

SBafyl, bic, bic -en, choice, election. 

toaljr, true; ntdjt — ? isn't that 
so? 

ttiafyrett, reg. (fyaben), to observe, 
keep. 

ttfiljrettb, con}., while ; prep, with 
gen., during. 

SBalb, ber, bic *er, forest, wood. 

SBalbtteg, bcr, bic -e, wood path, 
forest path. 

nmffen, reg. (fein), to journey (as 
a pilgrim). 

g&altljer, bcr, Walter. 

233irob, bic, bic *e, wall (of a 
room); compare bic 2ftauer, 
wall of a garden or city. 

ttwubent, reg. (fein), to wander; 
see also auStoanbera, to emi- 
grate, go to. 

ttWtttt, when, § 84, 3. 

toar, ttiftre, see fein. 

28are, bic, bie -n, ware. 

ttiarf, see toerfen. 

toatttt, warm. 

SBartburg, bie, Wartburg, Me 
mos£ interesting castle in Ger- 
many, situated at Eisenach in 
Thuringia. 
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tvatttn, reg. (Ijabcn), to wait, 

for, auf with ace. , § 8. 
ttm£ f interrog. and compound rel., 

what, § 210 ; rel. after neuter, 

which, § 211, 2, Note. 
SBafljtngtOtt, ber, George Wash- 
ington. 
SSBeg, bcr, bic -e, way, path, 

§ 249, 1. 
fteg, adv. and sep. prefix, away. * 
ftegeit, prep. wftA grew., because 

of, on account of. 
toegfdjettdjen, re^., sep. (fyaben), to 

scare, frighten away. 
SBeib, baS, bic -cr, woman 

(poetic). 
SBeifcertreue, bic, fidelity of 

women ; "Weibertreu, name 

given the fortress near Weins- 

berg. 
tyetl, because. 

3$eUe, btc, bic -tt, while, time. 
toeUett, reg. (Ijabcn), to stay, 

while away time. 
2Beitt$berg, ba$ f Weinsberg, a 

city in Wurttemberg, § 91. 
SB&eife, btc, bic -n, way, manner, 

§ 249, 2 ; auf bicfc — , in this 

way.. 
ttietft, white; also pres. o/tt)iffcn„ 
tottt, far (not wide, brcit). 
ttieiier, sep. prefix and adv., fur- 
• ther. 
ttcttergdjen, ging tociter, tucitcr* 

gegangen (fein), to go on, pass 

along, move on. 
Meld), rel. and interrog., which, 

§ 209; what, § 210; that, 

§ 211, 2. 
SBeKe, bic, bic -n, wave. 



2Beft, btc, bte -en, world. 
SBeltgefdjidjte, btc, ber—, world's 

history. 

SBeftteU, bcr, bic -e, part of the 
world, quarter of the globe. 

foem, dat. of ttjcr, to whom. 

toettbett, ttmnbte, gcroanbt or reg. 
(Ijaben), to turn ; fidj — , reflex., 
to turn, appeal, to, an with ace. 

mentg, little, § 194, 2 ; pi., few. 

ttiefttt, if ; when, § 84, 2, a ; when- 
ever, § 84, 2, b. 

totv, who, he who, § 208. 

toerbett, nmrbc, gettorben and 
ttjorben (feln), cr totrb, to be- 
come, get, § 42, 3 ; as future 
auxiliary with infln., shall, will, 
§ 69, 1 ; as passive auxiliary 
with perfect participle, am, are, 
is, § 204. 

toerfett, ttmrf, getoorfen (fyaben), 
cr ttjirft, to throw, cast. 

SBerf, ba$, btc -c, work (books, 
etc.). 

XOttif valued, valuable; worth. 

^Better, \mx$, btc — , weather. 

tttber, against, § 112. 

SSHberftottb, bcr, be« -c«, resist- 
ance ; — letften, to offer resist- 
ance. 

tme, as ; how ; tote Ijetfit, what is 
(the name of). 

ttrieber, adv. and sep. prefix, 
again. 

ttrieberfinntnen, fam toieber, tr»te- 
bergefommen (fcin), to come 
again, return. 

28ien, ba8, Vienna. 

tmebtet, how much ; — Ul)r, what 
time. 
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milb, wild. 

SBiHjefot, ber, William. 

tontt, tx>itlfl r see rooEen. 

SBwbmftlik, bie, bte -n, wind- 
mill. 

ttitr, we. 

torirb, see tDcrben. 

tttrftid), real(ly). 

miffen, nmfjte, getxmfjt (fyaben), er 
toetjj, to know, § 68, 1. 

SBtffenfdjaft, bie, bie -en, science. 

SBtttettfcerg, baS, Wittenberg. 

mo f where. 

1901)1, perhaps, probably, I think, 
§ 88 ; well (of health), § 88, 
Note, §206, 1, §234,3. 

ffitaljt, baS, be« -8, welfare. 

Burnett, regr. (tyaben), to live, 
dwell, reside, § 6, 1. 

tootitn, reg. (Ijaben), er null, pres. 
sub}., tootle, to want to, § 40, 1 ; 
will, § 69, 3. 

tvoUtt, see tooUtxu 

toorcrof, for what. 

toorben, see roerben ; sign of pas- 
sive. 

SBort, ba«, word ; pi., bie SBorte, 
words, in connected discourse; 
bie SBbrter, separate words, as 
in a dictionary. 

SBBrtetfmd), ba8, bie *er, diction- 
ary. 

t03rtKdj, literal(ly). 

ttwntttt, for which. 

t0000lt, of which. 

tomttbertwtf, wonderful. 

tounfrfjen, reg. (Ijaben), to wish, 
§ 40, 2 ; with phrase or clause, 
§ 191, 1. 

nmrbe, ttulrbe, see toerbeiu 



gftftrttemfcerg, ba$, Wttrttemberg. 
ttmftte, see toiffen. 



gattfett, regr. (Ijaben), to quarrel ; 
fid) — , reflex., to quarrel with 
one another. 

jeljtt, ten. 

$etd)tteit, regr. (Ijaben), to draw ; 

* to sign (a letter) ; see also au8* 
geidjnen, to distinguish. 

$etgett, reg. (Ijabert), to show; 
fid) — , reflex., to show oneself. 

Stitf bie, bie -en, time, § 50, 1 ; 
pi., times, all time. 

StitaUtt, ba8, bie — , age, period, 
epoch. 

<3ettfatt0, eine, for a time, § 60, 2. 

$ettgett, reg. (fyxben), to bear wit- 
ness. 

atetyeit, gog, gejogen (fytben), to 
draw; (fein), to go (of troops, 
etc.). 

Dimmer, b.a«, bie — , room. 

Sog, see gteljen. 

3orn, ber, be« -«, anger; in — 
geraten, to get angry ; t)or — , 
with anger. 

an, prep., to, § 100, 1 ; at;, § 100, 
2 ; for, § 100, 3 ; too, § 100, 4, 
Note ; in idioms, § 100, 4 ; as 
sign of infln., to ; — feljen, to 
be seen, § 204, 2, Note ; omitted 
in English translation with 
verbs of choosing, etc.; sep. 
prefix, in gufefyen, to look on, 
gugeben, to admit, etc. 

att'erfemtett, erfannte gn, guer- 
fannt (Ijaben), to award. 

auerp', at first, § 268, 2. 
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Jit'ge&ett, gab gn, gugegeben (l)a* 
ben), cr gibt gu, to agree, con- 
cede, § 232, 2. 

prftif getreten, see guriitftreUn. 

3ttrftff'ge$0gen, see gnriiifgteljen. 

$utiUf'fel)?ett, re^., sep. (fcin), to 
return. 

juriiefrreten, trat guriitf, gnrutf* 
gctrctcti (fetn), er tritt gnrutf, 
to step back; to yield, give 
in. 

$ttriiff'$tel)ett, jog guriitf, guriitf- 
gegogen (Ijaben), to draw back; 
jtd) — , reflex., to retire. 

$ufam'men, adv. and sep. prefix, 
together. 

Sitfam'tnettfaKett, ftel gufammen, 
gufammengefaUen (fcin), cr fattt 
gnfatmnen, to fall down (to- 
gether). 

Sufam'mengefrfjloffett, see gnfatn* 
tnenfdjttefjen. 

jttfwn'mettfdjliefcett ft$, frf)tog ftd) 
gufammen, fid) gufammenge* 



fdjfoffen (fyaben), to join them- 
selves together. 
jtt'fe^eit, fa!j gu, gugefeljen (Ijaben), 

cr fteljt gu, to look on at, with 

dat. 
3u'fttmtmtttg, bte, bic -en, consent, 

indorsement. 
ptoet'lett, sometimes, § 60, 8, 

Note. 
Stt'fettbett, fattbtc gu, gugefanbt 

(§aben), to send to. 
jtt'Sttfcttbett, see gufenben. 
3t9attg, ber, bed -e8, compulsion. 
Sttmttg, see gtotngen. 
$t9ftr, it is true, to be sure, § 274. 
Stoet, two. 

£toetfe(, ber, btc — , doubt. 
$ttieiljuttbert, two hundred. 
$ttittgeit, gtoang, geghmngen (tja* 

ben), to compel. 
$toifd)ett, prep, with dat. or ace., 

between, § 117. 
jto>Mf r twelve. 
Stttflft, twelfth. . 
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a, etn ; not a, feht, § 9. 

Aachen, bad 3fod)en, the capital of 

Charlemagne' 8 Empire.. 
able, to be — , fbnnen, § 68, 3 and 

§ 75, 2, Note. 
about, urn, § 111, 1 and § 193, 1 ; 

fiber, § 123, 2 and § 193, 1 ; 

ungeffiljr, tttoa, § 193, 2; im 

®e0*lff, § 193, 3 ; round — , urn 

— Ijerum ; what — , toorfiber, 

§ 127, a, 3 ; other expressions, 

§ 193, 3, Note. 
above, fiber, § 123, 1 ; — all 

things, tjor alien Sttngen or 

Dor aEem. 
accomplish, felften, reg. (Ijaben) ; 

Dottbringen, bollbrac^tc, &ott* 

bradjt (Ijaben). 
according to, naif), § 97, 3. 
acquainted, to get — with, fenneit 

lernen, reg. (fyabtn) , with ace, 

§ 171, 2, Note, 
across, fiber, § 123, 1 ; ferry — , 

fi'berfefeen, reg. t sep. (fyaben), 

§ 164, 2, Note, 
advice, ber 9tot, Me SRate or WaU 

fdjlage. 
afoot, gu gu6, § 100, 4. 
afraid, to be — , ftd) ffirdjten, 

reg. (Ijaben), § 26, of, t>or with 

dot. 
after, prep, nad), § 97, 2 and 



§ 269, 2 ; conj. tmdjbem, § 269, 1 ; 
day — to-morrow, fibermorgen. 

afterward, nad^er, § 269, 2. 

again, ttrteber. 

against, gegen with ace., § 110, 1 ; 
toiber with ace., § 112. 

age, of people, ba« 9Kter, ble — ; 
period, ba« &titalttv, bie — ; 
the Middle Ages, bad 2Kittel* 
alter. 

ago, t)or with dat., § 4 ; Ijer fol- 
lowing ace., § 4, Note. 

agree, fiberein'ftimmen, reg., sep., 
§ 232, 1 ; ju'geben, irreg., sep., 
§ 232, 2. 

all, gaits, § 113,1; aE, §113,2, • 
— right, fdjon, § 128, 2, gut, 
fdjfiit; — kinds of, aEerfet, I'n- 
decl. 

almost, betnalje. 

along, entfong, baljer, § 247, 1; 
mit, § 247, 2, as sep. prefix in 
tnitgefyen, tnitbrtngen, etc. 

already, fd)on, § 128; not trans- 
lated, § 228, 2. 

although, obttofyt, with transposed 
order. 

always, imnter. 

an% oin, see fern. 

among, unter, § 124. 

an, ein ; not an, fein, § 9. 

and, unb ; — then, ba, § 17, 1. 

anger, ber 3<>ni, be8 -(e) 8. 
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back 



angry, bbfe, at, auf with ace., 
§ 120, 3 ; gorrtig. 

annihilate, t>ernid)ten, reg., insep. 
(Ijaben). 

another, ein auber, § 30, 1 ; nod} 
ein, § 30, 2. 

answer, intrans., antluorten, reg. 
(Ijaben); trans., beanttoorten, 
reg., insep. (fyaben), § 136, 3; 
noun, tie Hntroort, tie -en, 

Anton, prop, name, ber Hnton. 

any, irgenb ein ; not — , fein, § 9 ; 
at — rate, jebenfaES, auf jeben 
gall, auf aEe gaffe ; often omit- 
ted as in § 35, a, sentence 5. 

anybody, (irgcnb) jemanb. 

anything, ctttms, a following adj. 
capitalized, § 217; not — ', 
nidjtS, a following adj. capi- 
talized, § 217. 

anyway, iiberfyaupr, § 160 ; jeben* 
falls. 

are, finb, see fein; there — , e« 
ftnb, § 85, 2 ; see also progres- 
sive form, § 178, Note b. 

aren't, see are not. 

arise, entfieljen, entftanb, entftan* 
ben (fein). 

arm, ber Strm, bie -e; armchair, 
ber 2el)nfrufy(, bie *e. 

army, ba« §eer, bie -e ; bie Wcmet, 
bie -n. , 

arose, past of arise. 

around, urn, § 111, 1; go — , liter- 
ally, um'geljen, ging urn, <pnge- 
gangen (fein) ; get — , a\^id, 
umge'ljen, umgutg, umgaugen 
(Ijaben). 

arrive, anfommen, !am an, ange* 
Fommen (fein). 



art, bie $unft, bie a e ; — of print-' 
ing, bie ©udjbrutfertonft ; — 
exposition, bie JhmfiauSfieliung, 
bie -ett. 

artist, ber $iinftfer, bie — . 

as, con}.; of reason, ba, § 17, 3; 
of time, a(«, tt)ie, § 83, 2 ; first 
correlative, fo, § 26, 1; second 
correlative, nrie, § 26, 1 and 
§ 83, 1 ; as if , al« ob with trans- 
posed order, or al8 with inverted 
order, § 256, 2. 

ask, bitten, § 16, 1 ; for, urn with 
ace; fragen, § 16, 2, after, 
nad) with dat.; — questions, 
gragen fteUen, reg., § 16, 2, b, 
Note b. 

at, gu, § 100, 2 ; an, § 119, 1 ; auf, 
§ 120, 3, Note a ; urn, § 111, 3; 
— all, iiberfjaupt, § 160; — 
school, in ber ©dmle ; — home, 
$u #aufc. 

attack, angreifen, griff an, ange* 
griff en (fjaben). 

attention, bie 2td)t ; pay — , afyt* 
geben, gab ad)t, afttgegeben (fya= 
ben), to, auf with ace. 

Augustus, prop, name, ber 9fagu* 
fiuS, (of ancients) ; of modern*. 
ber 9fa'gufi. 

away, meg ; get — , cntfontnten, 
entfam, eutfontnten (fein). 

B 

back, noun, ber 9fticfen, bie — ; 
adv., $unicf ; to come — , guriitf* 
fommen, fam guriitf, guriitfge* 
fommen (fein); give — , 
geben, gab guriitf, ji 
(Ijaben). 
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•bad, badly, fd)fed)t. 

ball, ber «aE, bie *e. 

Barbarossa, ber SRotbart, grtebrid) 
©arbaroffa. 

bathe, baben, r«0. (Ijaben). 

be, feitt, War, getoefen (fein), id) 
bin, bu bift, cr ifi, toir ftnb, i^r 
fcib, fie ftnb ; sw&j., id) fet, etc. ; 
of health, fid) befmben, befanb, 
befunben (Ijaben), or e8 geljt wftA 
daf., § 206, 1 ; to — translated, 
Ijeifjen, Ijlefj, gefyeifjen (fyaben), 
,§ 49, 2, Note ; to — late, foot 
fommen, fam, gcfommcn (fein), 
§ 219, 2 ; to — to (affect), an* 
getyen, ging an, angegangen 
(fcin), § 206, 2, Note; to — 
{cost), foften, reg. (Ijaben), 
§ 206, 2, Note; progressive 
form, § 178, Note 6; specific 
uses, liegen, fteljen, fyangen, etc., 
§206,2. 

beautiful, fd)5n. 

became, past of become. 

because, Weil, with transposed 
order. 

become, tterben, ttmrbe, ge to or ben 
(fein), § 42, 3. 

bed, ba$ 93ett, bie -en ; to ■— , gu 
8ett. 

been, gemefen, see fein ; see also 
progressive form, § 178, Note b. 

Beethoven, £ubtt)ig Dan 93eetf)o* 
ben. 

before, conj., elje, § 248, 1 ; prep., 
t>or, § 125, 1 and § 248, 3 ; adv., 
nod), § 248, 2, a; friitjer, border, 
§ 248, 2, b. 
*^ began, pa$t of begin. 

begin, aiufdngen, fing an, angefan- 



gen (Ijaben), er fangt an, with 
gu and infln., § 180, 2; more 
formal, beginnen, begann, be- 
gonnen (Ijaben). 
behave, fid) beneljmen, benaljm, 
benommen (Ijaben), er benimmt 

believe, glauben, reg. (Ijaben), 
§ 167, 1 ; in, an with ace., § 157, 
1, Note c ; — a person, dat., 
§ 157, 1, Note a; — a thing, 
ace., § 157, 1, Note b. 

belong, geljoren, reg., insep. (l)a- 
ben), with dat. 

bench, bie 93anf, bie H. 

Berlin, (ba«) Berlin. 

beside, neben, § 122. 

besides, auger with dat. 

besiege, befagern, reg., insep. (l)a- 
ben). 

best, beft, am beften; to like — , 
am tiebfien mogen, § 76, 2. 

better, beffer; to like — , fieber 
mbgen, § 76, 2. 

between, ghrifdjen, with dot. or 
ace, § 117. 

bible, bie 93ibef, bie -n; transla- 
tion of the — , bie SMbefuberfefc* 
ung. 

big, bigger, biggest, grog, grofjer, 
grofjt, am grofcten. 

bird, ber #oget, bie *. 

birthday, ber ©eburtstag, bie -e; 
for your — , gum ©eburtStag. 

Bismarck, (ber) 93i8mard. 

black, fd)tt)arg. 

blame, bie ©dmfb; to be to — f 
©dmlb baran fein. 

blood, bad 33fat. 

blue, Man. 
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body (alive), ber fflxptx, tie — ; 
(dead) bie 2eid)e, bic -n. 

Bonn, (bad) $3omu 

book, bad SBudj, bte *er. 

both, betbe, § 170. 

boy, bcr #nabe, bed -n, bic -n. 

Brandenburg, (bad) SBranbenburg. 

Bratwuntglocklein, bad $3rat* 
tDurftgX5dtlein* 

brave, tapfer. 

bread, bad SBrot, bie -e. 

break, gerbred)en, gerbrad), gerbro* 
rf)cn (Ijaben), cr gerbrldjt. 

bring, bringett, bracfyte, gebradjt 
(Ijaben) ; to — up, ergieljen, 
ergog, ergogen (tyaben); to 
— together, gufamutenbringen, 
bradjte gufammen, gufammenge- 
bradjt (Ijaben); to — (to fetch), 
Ijoten, reg. (fyaben), § 42, 2. 

broad, Brett. 

brother, bcr ©ruber, bic *er. 

brought, past and participle of 
bring. 

brown, braun; Brown, prop, 
name, 33raun. 

build, bauen, reg. (Ijaben). 

building, bad ©ebaube, bie — ; bie 
Saute, bie -n. 

buried, past of bury. 

bury, begraben, begrub, begraben 
(fyaben), er begrabt. 

busy, to — oneself, fid) befdjfiftigen 
(Ijaben), reg., insep. 

but, con}., abcr, § 43, 1 ; fonbern, 
§ 43, 2; adv., nur; nothing — , 
nidjtd aid, § 43, 1, Note. 

buy, faufen, reg. (fjaben). 

by, neben, § 122 ; bei, § 95, 1 ; 
nadj, § 97, 3 ; fur, § 109, 2 ; 



with passive, pon, § 99, 2 ; — 
means of, burd) ; with verbal, 
baburd) bag ; to sit down by, 
jtdj gu jicmanb fefcen, reg. (fyx* 
ben). 



call, nennen, nannte, genannt 

(Ijaben), § 49, 1 ; to be' called, 

Ijeijjen, Ijiefj, getjetfjen (Ijaben), 

§ 49, 2. 
came, past of come. 
campaign, ber Selbgng, *> lc * c « 
can (to be able), fbnnen, fonnte, 

gefonnt (fjaberj), er lann, § 76, 

2, Note. 
cane, ber ©todf , bie *e. 
cannot, see can not. 
care, ftd) fiimment, reg. (Ijaben), 

about, um with ace. 
careful (ly), forgf&ftlg ; most — , 

§ 218, 2. 
carriage, bie 3)rofdjfe, bie -n ; ber 

SBagen, bie — . 
carried, past of carry, 
carry, tragen, trug, getragen 

(fjaben), er trfigt; bringen, 

bradjte, gebradjt (fjaben) ; to 

— out, burdj'fefcen, reg., sep. 

(Ijaben). 
castle, bad ©djtojj, bie "er. 
catch, fangen, fing, gefangen (Ija* 

ben), er ffingt. 
caught, past of catch, 
celebrate, feiern, reg. (fjaben). 
century, bad Saljrfjunbert, bie -e. 
certainly, gettrtfj'. 
chair, ber @tuljl, bie *e ; armchair, 

ber Sefjnftufjf, bie H. 
chancery, bie flangtei', bie -en. 
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change, luecfjjeln, reg. (ljaben); 

to — clothes, fid) um'jteljen, gog 

ftd) urn, ftd) umgejogen (fyaben). 
Charlemagne, (ber) $art ber 

©rofie, flarld bed ©rofjen. 
Charles, (ber) $art. 
cheap, btlltg. 

chicken, bad #uljn, bie *er. 
child, children, bad $inb, bie -er. 
choose, tvatyeu, reg. (I) a ben) ; 

to elect, ertufiljten, reg., insep. 

(Ijaben). 
Christmas, bie 38etynadjten (pi-)] 

for — , ju SBelljnadjten. 
church, bie $trd)e, bie -n. 
city, bie @tabt, bie *e. 
claim, beljaupten, reg., insep. (fya* 

ben), 
class, bie $faffe, bie -n. 
classic, ber $fofft(er, bie — • 
clever, (tug. 
climb, intrans., fielgen, ft teg, ge* 

fHegen (feln); trans., befielgen, 

beftleg, befHegen (Ijaben). 
clock, bie Uljr, bie -en, § 169, 1 ; 

o'clock, Uljr, § 60, 4 and § 169, 2. 
clothes, bie fltelber (pZ.); to 

change — , ftd) umglefyen, gog 

ftd) urn, ftd) untgegogen (fytben). 
cloud, bie SBolfe, bte -n. 
coat, ber SRotf , bie "e. 
coffee, ber $affee, bie -e. 
cold, (alt. 

Colosseum, bad $o!offemn, bed -d. 
combat, bad flantpffyiel, bie -e. 
come, (omnten, (ant, gefommen 

(fein); to — back, guructtont* 

men, sep. (fein) ; to — in, ljerein* 

(omnten, sep. (feln). 
comfortable, bequem. 



command, befeljten, befall, be- 
fofjfen (Ijaben), er befieljlt, with 
dat., § 190, land§ 197, 2. 

common, gemeinfam. 

competition, bie $on(urreng', bie 
-en. 

complain, ftd) beflagen, reg., 
insep. (Ijaben); to — of, to 
lament, beHagen, reg., insep. 
(fyaben) with ace. 

complicated, oerhrttfeft. 

conquer, intrans., fiegen, reg. 
(Ijaben), § 27 ; trans., beftegen, 
reg., insep. (fyaben), § 27; to 
subdue, unterroer'fen, unter* 
tuarf, untertoor'fen (Ijaben), er 
untertotrft. 

consequence, bie gofge, bie -n. 

consist, beftegen, beftanb, beftan* 
ben (Ijaben), of, aud with dot., 
§ 269, 1. 

constantly, fortio&ljrenb. 

contest, ber flampf , bie a e ; singers' 
— , ber @fingerrrleg, bie -e. 

continue, fortfafjren, fufjr fort, 
fortgefaljren (Ijaben), er faljrt 
fort, with gu and inftn.,.§ 180, 2 
and § 283, 1 ; fortfefcen, reg., 
sep. (Ijaben), with direct obj. in 
ace, § 233, 2. 

convent, bad $fofier, bte *. 

convince, iiberjeu'gen, reg., insep. 
(fyaben). 

corner, bie (Scfe, bie -n. 

correct, ridjttg ; to — , oerbeffew, 
reg., insep. (Ijaben). 

could, (onnte, (5nnte, see can, 
fonnen. 

countless, galjlfod. 

country, bad Sanb, bie *er; to 
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the — , auf ba« Sanb, § 120, 3, 

Note a. 
couple, baS $aar, bie -e ; in adj. 

sense, a — , etn paar. 
course, of — , natiirUd), § 262. 
court (of law) , baS ©ertdjt, bie -e* 
courteous (ly), f)5fttd). 
cousin (male), ber better, bie — ♦ 
cover, bebecfen, reg., insep. (Ija* 

ben)* 
crowd, ba$ ©ebrfinge, be« -8. 
crown, bie #rone, bie -n ; to — 

with a wreath, befrcinjen, reg., 

insep. (fyaben). 
cup, bie £affe, bie -n. 



dance, ber £an$, bie "e; to — , 
tanjen, reg. (fyaben) ; there's 
going to be a dance, e$ ttirb ge* 
tanjt, § 204, 2. 

daughter, bie £od)ter, bie * 

day, ber £ag, bie -e ; market — , 
ber 3ftarfttag, bie -e ; — after 
to-morrow, iibermorgen. 

dead, tot 

deal, a great — , t»iet. 

dear, lieb ; (costly) teuer. 

death, ber Sob, bie -e. 

decide, entfdjeiben, enrfdjteb, ent* 
fdjleben (fyaben) xoith direct obj., 
§ 258, 1 ; ftdj entfdjliegen, ent* 
fdtjtog jtd), jtd) entfri)foffen (fya* 
ben), § 258, 2; befdjtiegen, 
befd)foJ3, befdjfoffen (fyaben), 
§ 258, 2. 

decidedly, entfd)ieben, past part, 
of entfdjeiben, used as adv. 

deep, ttef. 

depend, jtd) oerfaffen, ttertief; fta), 



jtd) aerfajfen (fyaben), er oerlfifit 
jtd), upon, auf with ace.; that 
depends, ba8 fommt barauf an* 

desk, ba« ^ult, bie -e (at school); 
ber @d)retbttfd), bie -e (at 
home). 

despair, »ergtt)eife(n, reg., insep. 
(Ijaben). 

devastate, ttcrrouften, regr., fosep. 
(Ijaben). 

develop, enttr»l<Mn, regr., insep. 
(fyaben). 

development, bie (Snttoidefang, 
bie -en. 

Dewey, (ber) ©etoetj. 

dialect, bie Sftunbart, bie -en. 

dictionary, ba$28orterbud), bte a er. 

did, tat, see do, tun ; emphatic 
form, § 77, 2, Note ; often Ijaben, 
§ 229, 2; 

didn't, ^ee did not. 

die, fterben, jtatb, gejtorben (fein), 
er jHrbt. 

Dietrich, (ber) 3)tetrtd). 

difference, ber Unterfdjieb, bie -e. 

difficulty, bie @d)tr«ierigfett, bie 
-en* 

dinner, ba« Hftlttageffen, bie — -• 

disagreeable, un'angeneljm. 

distinct (ly), beurtid); most — , 
§ 218, 2. 

distinguish, au$jeld)nen, reg., sep. 
(Ijaben) ; to — oneself, jtd) au$* 
geldjnen. 

disturb, ftbren, reg. (Ijaben). 

do, tun, tat, getan (Ijaben), §77, 
2 ; tnadjen, reg. (Ijaben), § 77, 
1 ; to emphasize imperative, 
bod), § 77, 2, Note; for em- 
phatic indicative pres. or past 
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use simply German pres. or 

past, § 77, 2, Note, and § 227, 1, 
dog, ber #unb, bie -e. 
done, getan, see do, tun. 
don't, see do not. 
down, itieber, fylnunter ; to sit —, 

ftd) fefeen, reg. (l)aben), § 18, 2 ; 

to sink — , nleberjinfen, fanl 

nleber, niebergefunfen (fcin) ; 

— town, in ber, or blc @t<rbt, 

§121. 
Dresden, (bad) 2>redbetu 
dress, bad &teib, bie -er (aZ«o 

clothes). 
drive, faljren, fuljr, gefaljren (Ija* 

ben or fcin, § 167 and Note), er 

faljrt 
drown, be drowned, ertrlnfen, 

ertranf, ertrunfen (fein). 
dunce, ber Stammfopf, bie *e. 
daring, toaljrenb, prep, with gen. 

E 

each, jeber, jebe, jebed; — other, 
when obj. of verb, fid}, und, eud), 
etc. ; when obj. of prep., elnan* 
ber> written with prep. ; audein* 
anber, mltelnanber. 

eagerly, eifrig. 

early, friil). 

easier, comparative o/easy. 

east, ber Often, bed -d ; for adj., 
£)ft, usually uniting with a fol- 
lowing noun; east wind, ber 
Dftttrtnb. 

easy, easily, easier, easiest, feicfyt, 
teldjter, feldjteft, am leldjteften. 

eat, eaten, effen, afj, gegeffen (Ija* 
ben), er ijjt. 

eight, adjt. 



elector, ber $urfiirft, bed -en, bie 

-en. 
else,.anberd, § 30, 1, Note; fonfi, 

§ 30, 1, Note. 
emperor, ber $aifer, bie — . 
empire, bad SReid), bie -e; ba9 

flaiferretd), bie -e. 
enemy, ber gelnb, bie -e. 
enough, genug. 
entertain, unterljal'ten, unterljlelt', 

unterljaf'tett (fyaben), er unter* 

Ijalt'. 
enthusiasm, bie 93egeifterung, bie 

-en. 
entire(ly), gan$, § 113, 1. 
envious, neiblfd), of, auf; etfer- 

fftdjtig (jealous). 
escape, entfom'men, entfam', ent* 

fom'men (fein), from, and with 

dat. 
especially, befoitberd. 
Europe, (bad) (Suropa. 
even, fetbft, § 196, 2, Note. 
evening, ber Slbenb, bie -e; in the 

— , abenbd, am 2lbenb ; written 

small as an adv. in this evening, 

to-morrow evening, fyeutc abenb, 

morgen abenb. 
ever, je, § 257, 1 ; aud), § 257, 2 ; 

for — , (auf) etoig, § 257, 1, 

Note. 
every, jeber, jebe, jebed. 
everybody, jebermann* 
everything, ailed. 
everywhere, fiberaE. 
exactly, genau. 
examination, bad (Seamen, bie 

(Sramtna ; bie ^riifung, bie -en. 
excel, iibertref'fen, iibertraf, fiber* 

trof'fen (Ijaben), er ubertrifft'. 
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excuse, entfcfyulblgen, reg., insep. 

(fyaben). 
exercise, bie Sfofgabe, bie -n. 
exhibition, bie 3fo«jtettung. 
expect, ertoarten, reg., insep. (f)a= 

ben). 
expensive, teuer. 
extraordinary, augeror'bentttd). 



fact, bie £atfad)e, bie -n. 

fainting, ado., oljnmadjtlg. 

fall {of the year), ber #erbft, bie 

-e. 
fall, fatten, pet, gefatten (fein), 

er fattt. 
famous, beriilpnt. 
far, melt ; as — as, bl«, § 107, 2. 
fast, faster, fastest, fdfyneff, inci- 
ter, am fdjnettften. 
father, ber 3$ater, bie *. 
fear, fiirdjten, reg. (Ijaben); never 

— , fa>n, § 128, 2. 
feel, empftnben, empfanb, empfun* 

ben (tyxben). 
ferry, to — across, fi'berfefcen, 

reg., sep. (fyxben), § 164, 2, 

Note, 
fidelity, bie £reue. 
fifteen, ffinfeetm. 
fifth, fiinft. 
fifty, funf 3 lg. 
fight, ber jfrimtof, bie *e ; to —, 

fampfen, reg. (fyaben)* 
finally, enbltdj, fdjtleglld). 
find, ftnben, fanb, gefunben (t)a* 

ben), § 180, 1. 
fine, pradjttoott* 
finish, toottenben, reg., insep. (fya* 

ben). 



fire, bad geuer, bie — . 

firm, f eft ; firmer, most firmly, 
fejier, am fejieften. 

first, adj., erft, § 268, 1; adv., 
guerft, § 268, 2. 

Fisher, prop, name, (ber) glfd)er. 

five, ffinf. 

flattery, bie @d)meld)e(el, bie -en. 

floor, ber $3oben, bie — . or «. 

flow, fleljjen, fCog f geffoffen (fein). 

follow, folgen, reg. (fein), with 
dat., § 166, Note ; befofgen, reg., 
insep. (Ijaben), with ace., § 166, 
Note. 

fly, fttegen, flog, geffogen (fein) ; 
of time, fdjnett toergeljen, toer* 
gtng, aergangen (fein), § 246, 2. 

football, ber gugbatt, bie *e. 

for, fiir, § 109 ; felt, § 98, 2 ; mn, 
§ 111, 2; ace. sometimes with 
Tang, § 5 and Note; look — , 
fudjen, § 7 ; wait — , marten auf, 
§ 8; what — , toofiir, toorauf; 
— your birthday, jrnn ©eburtS* 
tag ; — to-morrow, auf ntorgen, 
§ 120, 3, Note b. 

foreign, fremb. 

forest, ber 28afb, bie "er. 

forever, (auf) eroig, § 267, 1, Note. 

forget, uergeffen, oergafj, toergeffen 
(Ijaben), er t>ergigt. 

forgot, past of forget. 

fortress, bie ©urg, bie -en* 

fought, past o/ fight. 

found, past o/find. 

four, oler. 

Fowler, (ber) $ogfer. 

Frederick, (ber) grlebrld% 

freedom, bie gretfyelt. 

French, adj., franco jifd) ; the 
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French language, bad granjo* 
ftfdj(e) ; in French, auf frango* 

friend, bcr greunb, bie -e. 

friendly, freunbtid). 

Fritz, (bcr) grl& 

fro, to and — , I)in unb fyer, § 149, 2. 

from, Don, § 99, 1. 

front, in — of, nor, § 125, 1. 

funny, fomifdj. % • 



gallery, bic ®aferie f , bic -n ; pic- 
ture — , bic ©emSl'begalerte'. 

game, bad ©J>ief, bie -t ; bad SBctt* 
folel, bic -e„ 

garden, bcr ©arten, bic *. 

gate, bad £or, bic -e. 

gave, gab, see give, geben. 

general, bcr gelbljerr, bie -en ; ber 
©eneral', bic -c or H. 

gentleman, ber ©err, M -n, bie 
-en. 

German, adj., beutfdj ; — man, 
bcr 3)eutfdje, bed -n ; the — lan- 
guage, bad 2)eutftf)e (2>eutftf)) ; 
to speak — , 2)eutfd) foremen, 
fyradj, getyrodjen (fyabcn), cr 
fyridjt; in — , auf beutfd), im 
3)eutfri)en, § 156. 

Germany, bad 2)eutfd)lanb. 

get, befommen, befam, befom* 
men (Ijaben), § 42, 1 ; fjofen, 
reg. (fja&en), § 42, 2 ; toerben, 
nmrbe, getnorben (fein), er tt>irb, 
§ 42, 3 ; to — away, entfom'* 
men, entfam', entfom'men 
(fein) ; to — around (avoid), 
umge'ljen, umgtng', umgangen 
(fyaben). 



getting, see get. 

ghost, bcr ©eift, bie -er. 

girl, bad 2Rabdjen, bie — . 

give, geben, gab, gegcbcn (tyabert), 
er glbt ; to — back, guriicf geben, 
irreg., sep. (fyaben); to — re- 
gards to, griifjen, reg. (Ijaben) 
with ace. 

glad, frolj ; I am — , ed freut mid) ; 
to be — to do something, ettoad 
gcrn tun ; gladly, gem, § 76, 2. 

glove, bcr #anbfd)ui), bic -e. 

go, geljen, ging, gegangen (fein) ; 
ifmgeljen, irreg., sep. (fein) ; 
(of army) jieljen, jog, gejogen 
(fein) ; to — around, um'geljen, 
irreg., sep. (fein) ; to be going 
to, pres. tense, § 228, 1 ; to — 
walking, or for a walk, fpagie* 
ren gefyen, § 180, 1. 

Goethe, (ber) ©oetfje. 

gone, gegangen, see go, geljett. 

good, gut; to have a — time, 
fid) (gut) amiifteren, amiiftertc, 
amiiftert (Ijaben), § 50, 5. 

good-by, abieu. 

got, see get 

grammar, bie ©ramma'tif, bie -en. 

grass widow, bic (Stroljrolttoe, 
bie -n. 

gray, gram 

great, greater, greatest, grog, 
grower, grofct, am grofcten. 

Gretchen, (bad) ©retaken* 

Gridley, prop, name, (ber) ©rib* 
let). 

ground, ber 33oben, bie — and « 
§ 260, Note; (reason), bet 
©runb, bie *e, § 260. 

guest, ber ©aft, bie *e. 
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hot 



Gutenberg, prop, name, (ber) <$u* 
tenberg. 



had, fjatte, see have, fyxben. 

hair, baS $aar, bie -e. 

half, Ijaft, § 184, 2 ; bie ©citfte, 

bie -n, § 184, 1 j — past ten, 

Ijalb elf* 
hall, ber <&aal, bie ©cite; bie ©aUe, 

bie -n. 
hand, bie ©anb, bie *e. 
handkerchief, bad £afdjentudj, 

bie *er. 
Hanover or Hannover, (ba«) ©an* 

no'oer. 
happen, gefdjeljen, gefdjal), gefd^c= 

fyen (fein), e« gefdjiefyt. 
hard, harder, fdjtoer, fdjtoerer, 

§ 173, 2 ; fleigig, fleigiger, § 173, 

3 ; Ijart, § 173, 1 ; fiarf, § 173, 

4 ; Wrlg. 
hardly, faum. 
Harvard, prop, name, ©aroarb, 

bie $artoarb41ni»erfttfit. 
hat, ber $ut, bie H. 
have, fjaben, fyatte, geljabt (ijaben), 

er l)at, § 68, 1, §§ 164, 166, 167 ; 

with some verbs (fein), § 68, 2, 

§§ 164, 166, 167 ; to — to, miif* 

fen, § 68, 3 ; to — made, macfyen 

foffen, § 68, 4. 
Havel, prop, name of a river near 

Berlin, bie ©abet, 
haven't, see have not. 
having, see have. < 

he, er. 
head, ber #opf, bie H ; at the — , 

.an ber ©plfce. 
health, bie ©efunbljeit, bie -en. 



hear, Ijoren, reg. (ijaben), § 180, 1. 

heard, past of hear. 

heaven, ber ©unmet; for — 's 

sake, urn (be«) ©immefe mitten, 
help, bie ©ilfe, bie -n ; to — , 

tyelfen, fyaff, geljolfen (fyaben), 

89, 1 ; to — it, bafiir fonnen, 

§ 89, 2; can't help, utitffen, 

§ 39, 2, Note. 
Henry, (ber) ©einrldj. 
her, pron., fie, ace., U)r, dat.; \fym 

or e$, § 207, Note; adj., tt)r. 
here, fjier; (hither) fjlerfyer; bo? 

§ 17, 2. 
Hermann, (ber) ©erntamu 
hero, ber ©etb, beS -en, bie«-en. 
high, ijod), declined fyofjer, Ijofye, 

fyoljeS. 
Hildegund, bie ©Ubegunb. 
him, lljn, ace, U)tn, dat. 
himself, fid), reflex, pron. 
his, fein. 
history, bie ©efdjidjte, bie -n ; bie 

2Beltgefd)idjte. 
hither, fjer, ljierljer; — and 

thither, t)in unb l)er, § 149, 2. 
Hohenstaufen, prop, name, (bie) 

©oljenfiait'fen (pi), § 82. 
Hohenzollern, prop, name, (bie) 

©oljenjol'lern (pi.), § 192. 
hold, fatten, Ijielt, gefyaften (l}a* 

ben), er Daft. 
holy, fyeifig; Holy Land, ba$ 

©eittge 2anb. 
home (to), nad) ©aufe ; at — , gu 

©aufe. 
honor, bie (Sljre, bie -n; seat of 

— , ber (Sfyrenpfafc, bie -e ; to — -, 

oere^ren, reg., insep. (fyaben). 
hot, fyeljj. 



hotel 
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July 



hotel, ba$ $otet', bie -d. 

hour, bic (Stunbe, bie -n, § 169, 2, 

Note. 
house, bad $au$, bie $aufer. 
how, tote* 
human being, bet SRenfdj, bed -en, 

bie -en, § 19, 1. 
hundred, fjunbert, 
hundredth, fyunbertft 
hurry, etlen, reg. (fyaben) ; to be 

in a — , (Site ijaben* 
husband, ber SDtonn, bie *er, § 19, 2. 
hut, bie $fltte, bie -n. 



idea, bie 3bee, bie -iu 

if, toenn, with transposed order ; 
after words of asking, ob ; as 
— , afd ob, with transposed or- 
der, § 255, 2, or aid, with in- 
verted order, § 255, 2. 

I'm, see I am. 

impolite, mt'ljoffid). 

importance, bie $3ebeutung. 

in, in, § 121 ; — it, barin (rest), 
tyineln (motion) ; bei, § 95, 2 ; 
felt, §98,2; an, §119, 3; — 
the evening, abenbd or am 
&beno ; — German, auf beutfd), 
§ 120, 3, Note b, § 166, or im 
2)eutfd)en, § 156; to come — , 
fjerelnfommen, tarn fjeretn, fyer* 
eingefotntnen (fein) ; Come in ! 
(in answer to a knock at the 
door), herein ! 

include, umfaf'fen, reg., insep. 
(fjaben), 

influence, beeln'ffoffen, reg., in- 
sep. (Ijaoen), 



ink, bie £inte, bie -n. 

inn, bad Strtdfymd, bie SHrtd- 

Ijaufer. 
insist, beftefyen, befianb, beftanben 

(Ijaben), on, auf with dot., 

§ 269, 2. 
instead of, anftatt with gen. ; with 

a verbal, infinitive, § 181, 

clause, § 190. 
interest, bad 3nteref'fe, bie -n, in, 

fiir with ace, 
interested, to be — , fid) intereffte'- 

ten, intereffter'te fidj, fid) interef* 

pert' (fyaben), in, fiir with ace. 
interesting, intereffant'. 
interrupt, unterbredj'en, unter* 

brad)', unterbrod)'en (Ijaben), er 

unterbrld)t\ 
into, in with ace.; — German, 

ind 2>eutfd)e, § 156. 
invent, erfinben, erfanb, erfunben 

(Ijaben). 
invention, bie (Srfinbung, bie -en. 
iron, bad (Sifen, bie — . 
is, ift, see fein; that — (to say), 

bad r)e.igt ; that — (translated), 

bad tjeifjt, § 49, 2, Note ; there 

— , ed gibt, § 85, 1, ed ift § 85, 2. 
isn't, see is not. 
it, ed, er, fte, § 207 ; help — (after 

negative), bafiir, §39,2; with 

prepositions, ba(r), § 106, 1. 
Italian, ber 3tatle'ner, bie — ♦ 
Italy, bad Stafien. 
it's, see it is. 



John, (ber) 3toi)ann. 
journey, bie SReife, bie -n. 
July, (ber) Suit 



just 
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Linden 



just, when qualifying another 
word, gerabe ; of time, eben, 
§ 196, 2, Note. 



keep, beljaften, beljieft, beljaften 
(ijaben), er bebaft ; — up, oer* 
forgen, rep., insep.. (Ijaben); — 
one waiting, ttmrten laffen, Uefj, 
gefoffen (fjaben), er tofct. 

kept, past of keep. 

kind, bie @orte, bic -n; be so — , 
felen @ie jo freunbfid) ; all — s 
of, aUerlei. 

king, ber #8nig, bte -e. 

kingdom, bad $onigreld), bie -e. 

knew, past of know. 

knife, bad 2Reffer, bie — . 

knight, ber ffittter, bie — . 

know, totffen, nmfjte, gettmjjt (Ija* 
ben), er roetfi, § 58, 1, with 
oafcclause for English infini- 
tive, § 191 ; fennen, fannte, ge* 
fannt (Ijaben), § 68, 2 ; fomten, 
fonute, gefonnt (Ijaben), er fann, 
§68, 3; well-known, adj., be* 
fannt. 

Koberger, prop, name, (ber) Mo* 
berger. 

Konrad, prop, name, (ber) $on* 
tab. 

Kriemhilde, prop, name, (bie) 
&riemf)Ube. 



lady, bie 3)ame, bie -n. 
lake, ber @ee, bie -n. 
lamb, bad tfamm, bie "er. 
lament, beroeinen, reg., insep. 
(tyaben). 



lamp, bie Sampe, bie -n. 

land, bad Sanb, bie "er ; the Holy 
Land, bad ©eillge 2anb. 

language, bie ©pradje, bie -n. 

large, larger, largest, grog, grbfcer, 
grbfjt, am grBfjten. 

last, lefet; — summer, oorlgen 
@ommer. 

late, later, latest, fpfit, fofiter, am 
foatejten, § 219, 2. 

laugh, fad)en, reg. (fyxben). 

lay, past of lie. 

lead, fiiljren, reg. (Ijaben). 

leader, ber gftfyrer, bie — . 

learn, fernen, reg. (Ijaben); with 
infin., § 81. 

learned, adj. , gefeljrt. 

least, am roenigjten. 

leave (depart from), oerfaffen, 
toerUefj, toerlaffen (Ijaben), er 
tterlagt; (let alone or fail to 
tajte), foffen, tiefi, gefoffen (tja* 
ben), er fofjt. 

led, past of lead. 

lesson, bie @tunbe, bie -n, § 169, 
2, Note. 

letter, ber Brief, bie -e. 

liberator, ber $3efreier, bie — . 

library, bie Bibttotljef ', bie -en. 

lie, liegen, lag, gefegen (fyaben). 

life, bad Seben, bie — . 

like, mogen, mod)te, gemodjt (fya*- 
ben), er mag, § 76, 1 ; gefaf* 
(en, geftel, gefaffen (Ijaben), er 
gefattt, § 76, 3 ; gem, § 76, 2 
and 1 ; to look — , gleicfyen, 
flfttfj/ gegUtfyen (fjaben), with 
dat., § 76, 3, Note ; — that, fo. 

Linden, prop, name, (bad) Sinben, 
a city near Hanover. 



line 
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messenger 



line (on a page), bie 3 C ^ C / Me -n ; 
blc SRellje, bic -n. 

listen, Ijordjen, reg. (Ijaben), to, 
auf with ace. 

little, Heln, § 194, 1 ; toenig, § 194, 
2. 

live, tooljnen, reg. (ijaben), § 6, 1 ; 
teben, reg. (Ijaben), § 6, 2. 

long, longer, longest, adj., fang, 
(finger, am tangjien; adv., a — 
time, fange ; no longer, nidjt 
nteljr ; as — as, con)., folange. 

look, feljen, falj, gefeljen (Ijaben), 
er jtetjt ; oh, look ! jtefj bodj ! 
in sense of to appear, cm$* 
feljen, irregr., sep. (Ijaben); to — 
at, anfeljen, irreg., sep. (Ijaben) ; 
to — for, fudjen, reg. (Ijaben), 
§ 7 ; to — like, gletdjen, glidj, 

' geglidjen (Ijaben), with dat., 
§ 76, 3, Note ; to — through, 
burdj'feljen, irreg., sep. (Ijaben); 
to — up (in dictionary), nad)'- 
fdjfagen, fdjlug nadj, nadjgc* 
fdjlagen (Ijaben), er fdjfagt nadj. 

lose, toerfteren, toerlor, toerloren 
(fjaben). 

loss, ber Serfuft, bie -e. 

lost, past of lose. 

loud, louder, loudest, taut, tauter, 
am fautejien. 

love, tteben, reg. (Ijaben) ; loving, 
Ilebenb. 

£udwig (Louis), (ber) Subtmg. 

Luise (Louise), (bie) tfutfe. 

lying, see lie. 



made, past of make. 

maintain, beljaupten, reg., insep. 



(Ijaben) ; to — oneself, fid) J)t> 

Ijaupten. 
make, ntadjen, reg. (Ijaben) ; to 

— a speech, eine SRebe Ijalten, 

Ijlelt, geljaften (Ijaben), er fjalt, 

§ 270, 2, Note. 
man, ber 3Wann, bie *er, § 19, 2 ; 

ber HKenfty, beS -en, bie -en, 

§ 19, 1. 
many, pi., to tele. 
Margaret, (bie) 9Rargare r te. 
mark (German coin worth 24 f), 

bie Wlaxtf used in the singular 

with numerals: gttmnjtg Wlaxh 
market, ber SDfcarft, bie *e; — day, 

ber SDfcarfttag, bie -e. 
married, see marry. 
marry, fcerljeiraten, reg., insep. 

(ijaben), § 51, 1'; Ijeiraten, reg. 

(Ijaben), § 61, 2. 
marrying, see marry. 
Mary, (bie) 2ttarte'. 
matter, what's the — ? 2Ba« ifir 

to? 

Maximilian, (ber) Sftarimilian. 

may, biirfen, burfte, geburft (ija* 
ben), er barf, § 75, 1 ; fflnnen, 
fonnte, gefonnt (Ijaben), er fann, 
§ 75, 2 ; bietteidjt, § 75, 3. 

me, mir, dat., mid), ace. 

mean, of things, bebeuten, reg., 
insep. (Ijaben) ; of persons, 
meinen, reg. (Ijaben). 

meet, begegnen, reg., insep. (fein), 
with dat., § 171, 2; treffen, 
traf, getroffen (ijaben), er trlfft, 
§ 171, 1 ; lennen fernen, reg. 
(Ijaben), § 171, 2, Note. 

message, bie 33otfdjaft, bie -en. 

messenger, ber $3ote, bed -n, bie -n. 



met 
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noise 



met, see meet. 

middle, bie Wxttc ; Middle Ages, 
bad 2JUttefofter. 

midnight, bie 2ftttternad)t, bie a e. 

might, see may. 

milk, bie 9Rttti>, ber — . 

mine, mein, ber meine, ber metnige. 

minnesinger, ber SDMnneffinger, 
bie — . 

minute, bie SDUnu'te, bie -n. 

Miss, (bad) graulein, bie — . 

misspeak, jtd) toertyrecfyen, ber* 
farad) fid), fid) »erforod)en (l}a* 
ben), er berfprtdjt ftdt)» 

mistake, ber getter, bie — ♦ 

misunderstand, miffrerfte'Ijen, 
mtffrerftanb, miffrerftanben (fja* 
ben). 

misunderstood, see misunder- 
stand. 

moat, ber gefhtngdgraben, bie geft* 
ungdgraben. 

Moltke, (ber) 9Mtfe. 

moment, ber 2lugenbft(f, bie -e. 

Monday, ber 9Wontag, bie -e. 

money, bad ©etb, bie rer. 

month, ber 9Wonat, bie -e.; for— s, 
monatefong. 

more, mefyr ; nod}, § 30, 2, § 62 ; 
comparative, § 218, 3. 

morning, ber 3ftorgen, bie — ; in 
the — , am 9ftorgen, morgend ; 
written small as an adverb when 
used with another abverb : fyeute 
morgen, geftern morgen. 

most, meifi, am meiften ; superla- 
tive, § 218, 3 ; mostly, meiftend. 

mother, bie aflutter, bie *. 

mountain, ber $3erg, bie -e. 

Mr., (ber) #err, beS -n, bie -en. 



much, Diet, usually not declined; 

as adv. often fer)r ; how — ? 

toietolef? 
Miiller, prop, name, (ber) SDfciitter. 
Munich, (bad) SDfcftnayn. 
musician, ber Hftujtfer, bie — . 
must, milffen, mujjte, gemuftt (fya* 

ben), er mug, §68, 3. 
my, mein. 
myself, reflex., mir, mid), § 196, 

1 ; intens., fetbft, § 196, 2. 

N 

name, ber Sfaxme, bed -nd, bie -n ; 

my — is, id) tjeige, § 49, 2. 
named, genannt, see nennen, § 49, 

1 ; to be — , Ijeifjen, Ijieg, ge* 

Ijetgen, § 49, 2. 
Napoleon, (ber) 9tapoteon. 
narrow, eng. 
near, adj., nalje (nftljer, am nadV 

jien) with dot. ; prep., bel, with 

dat., § 95, 1. 
nearly, beinalje. 
need, braudjen, reg. (fyaben). 
nephew, ber fteffe, bed -n, bie -n. 
never, nie, niemald; — fear, 

fd)on, § 128, 2. 
new, next. 

news, bie 9faxd)rtd)t, bie -en. 
newspaper, bie Beitung, bie -en. 
next, nadjfh 

night, bie ftadjt, bie *e. % 

nightingale, bie ftactytigatt, bie -en. 
nine, neun. 
nineteen, neungeljn. 
no, adv., nein; adj., fein, § 9. 
noble, adj., ebel; noun, ber Oblige, 

bie -n. 
noise, ber 2arm, bed -d. 



not 
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Otto 



not, nidjt ; — a, fein, § 9. 

nothing, nld)td ; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
ntdjtd @d)led)ted, § 217. 

notice, bemerfen, reg., insep. (Ija* 
ben). 

now, jefet ; less often, nun. 

nowhere, nirgenbd. 

number (of a house), bie -ftum* 
met, bie -n; (figure), bie 3aljl, 
bie -en. 

Nuremberg, (bad) ftfirnberg. 



oak (wood), bad (Stdjenljolj, bie 
c er ; — tree, bie (Sld)e; bie -n. 

objection, to have any — , etttmd 
bagegen Ijaben, Ijatte, geljabt 
(fyaben), er fyat. 

occupy, befefcen, reg., insep. (fja* 
ben). 

occur, oorfommen, fam toor, Dor* 
gefommen (fein), § 231, 1 ; ein; 
fallen, ftel ein, eingefaUen (fein), 
to, withdat., §231,2. 

o'clock, Uljr, omitted as in Eng- 
lish, except when exact hour is 
spoken of, § 60, 4 and § 169, 2. 

Of, Don, § 99, 3 ; a\lS, § 94, 2 ; 
omit, § 99, 3, Note a ; gen., 
§ 99, 3, Note b ; — course, 
natiirlldj, § 262 ; to be afraid 
— , fid) furd)ten, reg. (fjaben), 
toor, § 25 ; to think — , benfen, 
badjte, gebadjt (fyaben), an or 
toon, § 41 (baran or bacon). 

office, bad ©eftfjaft, bie -e. 

often, oftener, oftenest, oft, ofter, 
am bfteften. 

oh, ot) ! o ! alj ! ad) ! 



old, older, oldest, aft, after, am 
Slteften, aftefi. 

on, auf, § 120; on Hermann 
street, in ber #ermannfrraf$e ; 
— foot, gu gug ; to read — , 
meiterlefen, lad tueiter, tueiter* 
gelefen (Ijaben), er liefl toeiter. 

once, einmal. 

one, ein ; man, § 57 ; not — , fein, 
§ 9; no — , niemanb; one's, 
fein ; the — , ber eine, § 29, 2 
or ber (berjenige), § 29, 1 and 
Note, or translated by an adjec- 
tive, § 29, 3 and § 217. 

only, adv., nur, § 185, 1, a ; erf!, 
§ 185, 1, b ; adj., einjlg, § 185, 2. 

onto, auf with ace. 

open, bffnen, reg. (fyxben); auf* 
madjen, reg., sep. (fjaben) ; 
§146. 

opera, bie Dper, bie -n. 

opinion, bie Sfteinung, bie -en ; in 
my — , meiner 3Weinung nad), 
§ 101, c, 2. 

or, ober. 

order, bie f)rbnung, bie -en ; to 
put in, — , in Orbnung brlngen ; 
to — , befiellen, reg., insep. (tya* 
ben), § 197, 1 ; befeljlen, befaijl, 
befofyfen (Ijaben), er beftefyft, 
§ 191, 1 ani § 197, 2 ; in — to, 
nm with infln. or bamit with 
clause, § 197, 2, Note. 

other (different), anber, § 30, 1 ; 
(more), nod), § 30, 2 ; each — , 
obj. of verb, ftd); obj. of prep., 

• einanber, written together with 
preposition : mitelnanber. 

otherwise, fonfl. 

Otto,, (ber) Otto. 



ought 
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play 



ought, follen, reg. (fyaben), id) foU, 

§ 69, 2 and 4, c. 
out of, aud, § 94, 1 ; — it, baraud ; 

to carry — , burtiyfefcen, reg., 

sep. (ijaben) ; to go — , audgeljen, 

ging and, audgegpngen (fetn). 
outing, ber Budffog, bie 3Cit«f(iige. 
outside, adv., braufjen. 
over, adv., Ijinfiber; — there, 

bort(l)in), § 16, 1 ; prep., fiber, 

§ 123, 1. 
overwork, ftdj fiberar'belten, reg., 

insep. (Ijaben)* 
owe, to — to, toerbanfen, reg., 

insep. (Ijaben), with dat. 
own, adj., eigen. 



page, bic @eite, btc -n. 

paid, see pay. 

pains, bie Wltye, bie -n ; to take 
— , jid) SDttilje geben, gab, gegeben 
(Ijaben), er gtbt, § 183, 4, Note. 

painting, bad ©etnalbe, bie — . 

paper, bad papier', ble-c; news — , 
bie 3 e ttung, bie -en* 

parents, bie (SUern (pi). 

park, ber ^Parf, bie -e. 

parliament, bad <Parfoment', bie 
-e. 

parlor, ber @alon', tie -d. 

part, ber £eif, bie -e ; to take — , 
teUneljmen, naljm text, teilge* 
nontmen (fyaben), er nlmmt tell, 
in, an with dat. 

particular, befonber. 

pass, reidjen, reg. (fyaben), § 246,' 
1 ; (time) oergeljen, nerging, tier* 
gangen (fein), § 246, 2; ber* 
bringen, toerbrad)te, oerbradjt 



(Ijaben), §246,3; (to go by) 
an ettnad (dot.), oorbeigeljen, 
irreg., sep. (fein), § 246, 4 ; (in 
school, intrans.) oerfefct tnerben, 
ttmrbe, getnorben (fein), er toirb 
berfefet, § 246, 4, Note; (in 
school, trans.) bejiet)en, beflanb, 
bejtanben (Ijaben), § 269, 2, 
Note. 

past, see pass ; half — ten, fyalb 
elf. 

path, ber $fab, bie -e. 

pattern, bad 9Wufter, bie — . 

pay, bejaljlen, reg., sep. (tyaben); 
to — attention, ad)tgeben, gab 
adjt, acfytgegeben (Ijaben), er gibt 
ad)t, to, auf with ace. 

peace, ber griebe, bed -nd. 

pen, bie geber, bie -n. 

pencU, ber Sleiftift, bie -e. 

people, bie Seute (pi.)*, bie 9Wen* 
fdjen, § 19, 1 ; man, § 67 ; nation 
or race, bad $otf, bie "er. 

perhaps, toielleidjt. 

person, ber 3ftenfd), bed -en, bie 
-en, § 19, 1 ; bie ^erfon', bie -en. 

philosophy, bie ^ifofopfjle'. 

piano, t>a9 $taoier', bie -e. 

picture, bad 93Ub, bie -er ; bad ©e* 
tnafbe, bie — (painting); — 
gallery, bie ©emalbegalerie', bie 
-en, 

picturesque, ntalertfd). 

piece, bad ©tiitf, bie -e. 

place, ber Drt, bie -e and *er, 
§ 160, 1; bie ©telle, bie -n, 
§ 150, 3; bie ©teUung, bie -en, 
§ 150, 4 ; to take — , jtottftnben, 
fanb flatt, ftattgefunben (Ijaben). 

play, bad 2>pitl, bie -e; bad @d)au* 



pleasant 
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rave 



foiet, bic -e ; to — , fpielen, reg. 

(Ijaben). 
pleasant (ly), angeneljm. 
please, gef alien, geftet, gefaUen 

(fyaben), er gcfattt, with dat.; 

as he — d, tote ed iljm geftel ; if 

you — , bitty , § 15, 1, b, Note. 
pocket, bic £afd)e, bic -en, 
polite(ly), IjofUd). 
poor, arm. 
popular, bettebt. 
post office, bic $oft, bic -en ; to the 

— , auf bic *Pojt, § 120, 3, Note a. 
Potsdam, (bad) ^Potdbam. 
power, bic 9Wad)t, bic *e ; a great 

— , cine ©rojjmacfyt. 
present', (introduce), DorjtcUen, 

reg., 8ep. (Ijaben), with two 

objects, ace. and dat. 
pres'ent, bad ©efdjenf, bic -t. 
pretty, fyiibfd). 
prince (appointed), ber gurjt, bed 

-en, bic -en; young son of a 

king, bcr $rlng ; bed -en, bie 

-en. 
printing, bie 2)rucferel', bic -en; 

art of — , bie SBudjbracf erfunjt. 
print shop, bie 2)rurferei', bie -en, 
prison, bad ©efangnlg, bed -ffed, 

bie -ffe. 
prisoner, bcr ©efangene, bed -n, 

bie -n. 
prize, bcr ^Preld, bie -e. 
probably, roal)rfd)einttd) ; toofcl, 

§88. 
professor, bcr ^rofef'for, bed -d, 

bie ^rofeffo'ren. 
pronounce, audtyred)en, fyracf) aud, 

audgetyrodjen (ljaben), er f^ric^t 

aud. 



proud, jtotj, of, auf with ace. 
Prussia, (bad) ^reufjen. 
public, bad ^ubUfum, bed -d. 
punish, beflrafen, reg., insep. (l)a* 

ben). 
pupil, ber @d)flter, bie — . 
put, fieUen, reg. (ljaben), § 222, 

1 ; legen, reg. (ijaben), § 222, 2 ; 

fefeen, reg. (Ijaben), § 222, 3; 

ftecfen, reg. (fjaben), § 222, 4 ; 

tun, tat, getan (fytben), § 222, 5 ; 

to — on (a hat), auffefcen, reg., 

sep. (fjaben) ; (clothes), angie* 

fyen, gog an, angegogen (fyabtn). 



quality, bie (Slgenfdjaft, bie -en. 
quarrel, ganfen, reg. (Ijaben) ; 

frrelten, ftrttt, gejhrttten (ijaben); 

quarrelling, garifenb. 
quarter, bad SHertet, bie — ; (of 

money), elnc 9Warf ; — to three, 

brei SHertet brei. 
queen, bie flontgin, bie -nen. 
question, bic grage, bic -n ; to ask 

(put) — s, gragen jteUen, reg. 

(Ijaben). 
quiet, ruljig. 
quite, gang. 

R 

rain, ber jftegen, bie — ; to — , 

rcgnen, reg. (fyaben). 
rapidly, fdjneU. 
rate, at any — , jebenfafld, auf je* 

ben gatt, auf atle galle. 
reach, erreicfyen, reg., insep. (fya* 

ben). 
rave, fdjtoarmen, reg. (fyaben), 

about, fiir. 



read 
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read, lefen, fo$, getefen (Ijaben), er 

Hefc 
ready, berett, § 196, 1; ferttg, 

§ 195, 2. 
really, rolrfttdj. 

reason, bcr ©runb, bte *e, § 260. 
receive, empfangen, empftng, emp* 

fangcn (ijaben), cr empfottgt, 

§ 261, 2; erljalten, erljielt, erljat* 

ten (Ijaben), er erijatt, § 261, 1. 
recognize, erfennen, erfemnte, er- 

fannt (Ijaben). 
recommend, empfefyten, empfaljt, 

empfofjlen (Ijaben), er empfteljft. 
recover, ftdj erljolen, reg., insep. 

(Ijaben). 
red, rot. 
redbeard, (ber) ftorbart; (ber) 

SSarbaroffa. 
regards, to give — to, griigen, reg. 

(Ijaben), with ace. 
remain, bletbeit, blieb, gebfteben 

(fete), § 180, 1. . 
remark, bie SBemerfung, bie -en. 
remember, fid) erinnern, reg., in- 
sep. (Ijaben), with gen. or an 

with ace. 
remind, erimtern, reg., insep. (Ija* 

ben), of, an with ace. 
reply, antroorten, reg. (Ijaben). 
resound, ertonen, reg., insep. (fja* 

ben) ; erfjaffen, reg., insep. (fyu 

ben), 
rest, to — thoroughly, ftdj auSnu 

Ijen, reg., sep. (fjaben). 
restore, nrieberljer'fteu'en, reg., sep. 

(Ijaben). 
retire, ftdj gunitf'jiefjen, jog ftd) 

guriid, ftdj gurfldf'gegogen (Ija* 

ben). 



return, jurfief'febren, reg., sep. 

(fete), 
right, ba$ Sftedjt, bie -e ; to be — , 

redjt fjaben, § 172, 1; rtdjtig 

fete, § 172, 2 ; bad fHmmt, § 172, 

2, Note ; all — , fdjon, gut. 
river, ber glufj, bie a e. 
rock, ber gets, beS -en, bie -en. 
Roland, (ber) SRolanb. 
roll (bread), ba* 93r5tdjen, bie — . 
Roman, ber Corner, bie — ; adj., 

rbmifdj. 
Rome, (bad) Sftom. 
room, bad Qimmtx, bie — ; ber 

sptafe, § 150, 2, b ; ber fflaunt, 

§ 150, 2, c, Note, 
round, prep., um, § 111, 1; — 

about, um . . . fjerum. 
ruin, bie SRut'ne, bte -n. 
rule, bie SRegel, bie -n; to — , 

regieren, regierte, regiert (lja= 

ben). 
ruler, ber $errfdjer, bie — . 
run, laufen, lief, gefaufen (fete), et 

tauft. 



sadly, traurig. 

saga, bie @age, bie -n. 

said, see say. 

sake, tottten ; for my — , um mei- 

netttutten ; for heaven's — , um 

©imtnefe roillen. 
same, felb; the — , berfelbe, bie* 

felbe, badfelbe, gen., beSfelben, 

etc. 
sandwich, bad SButterbrot, bie 

-e; ham — , 33utterbrot mit 

@d)infen. 
sank, see sink. 
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Sans Souci, (bad) @and @oucl, 

(bad) Oljne @orge. 
sat, see sit. 

satchel, bte SRcifetafd)c, bie -n. 
saw, see see. 
say, fagcn,Ve0. (l)aben). 
Schiller, (bcr) ©fitter. 
Schoneberg, (bad) @d)bnebcrg. 
school, bic @dmlc, bic -n ; to — , 

in bic @dmle, § 121, jur @dmtc, 

§ 121, Note. 
scold, fd)e(ten, fd)alt, gef<fyoltcn 

(fyxben), er fd)itt. 
seat, bcr *piafc, bic *e, § 150, 2, c ; 

— of honor, bcr (Sljrenjrtafe, bic 

"e. 
seated, to remain — , jlfcen bteiben, 

blieb, geblieben (fein), § 180, 1. 
see, fefyen, fal), gefefyen (l)aben), 

§ 180, 1 ; (to look at), an'feljen, 

irreg., sep. (fyaben) ; (to inter- 
view), fyrcd)cu,fyrad), gefprod)en 

(Ijaben), cr foridjt, § 270,. 1, 

Note. 
seem, fdjeinen, fcr)ien f gefdjienen 

(fyabcn). 
self, reflex, (him, her, them, etc.), 

ftd), § 196, 1 ; my—, mid) ; thy 

— , bid) ; intern., felbft, felber, 

§ 196, 2. 
sell, toerfaufen, reg., insep. (l>a* 

ben), 
senator, bcr @ena'tor, bie @cnato'- 

ren. 
send, fdjicfen, reg. (Ijaben) ; fenben, 

fanbte, gefanbt (Ijaben). 
sentence, bcr @afc, bic "e. 
set, fefeen, reg. (baben); of a 

watch, jtellen, reg. (Ijaben), 

§ 222, 1, Note. 



seven, fteben. 

seventh, bad @ieb(cn)tel, bic — . 

several, (pi.) meljrcre. 

severity, bic <5trenge, bcr — ♦ 

sew, nfiljcn, reg. (l/aben), 

shady, fri^attig. 

shall, rocrben, § 69, 1 ; follen, § 69, 

2 ; rootten, § 69, 3, and Note, 
she, fte ; cd, § 207, Note, 
sheet (of paper), bcr SBogen, 

bic — . 
short, shorter, shortest, furj, 

fiirjer, am fiirjejten. 
should, follte, see follen, § 69, 2. 
shouldn't, see should not. 
show, jetgen, reg. (Ijabcn) ; to — 

oneself, ftd) jeigen ; (to prove) 

beroeifen, bttoitS, beroiefen (fya* 

ben), 
sick, franf. 

siege, bie 23elagerumj, bie -en* 
Siegfried, (ber) ©tegfrieb. 
silk, bie @eibe, bic -n ; of — , toon 

@eibc, feiben. 
simple, einfad). 
since, prep., feit, § 98 t 1 ; conj., 

feitbem with transposed order. 
sing, ftngen, fang, gefungen (^a- 

ben). 
singer, ber ©anger, bie — ; — 's 

contest, bcr ©fingerfrieg, bie -e, 
single, ein^ig, § 9. 
sink, ftnfen, fanf, gefunfen (fein) ; 

to — down, nte'berftnfen, irreg., 

sep. (fein). 
sister, bie @d)niefler, bic -n. 
sit, ftfeen, fag, gefeffen (Ijaben), 

§ 18, 1 ; to — down, ftd) fefeen, 

reg. (Ijaben), § 18, 2. 
sitting, see sit ; was sitting, fag. 
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sixty, fedfoig. 

sleep, fd)lafen, fa^lief, gefd)lafen 

(Ijaben), er fa^lffft. 
slept, see sleep. 
slowly, langfam. 
Smith, (Sdjmibt. 
snow, ber @d)nee, bed -d. 
so, fo, § 26, 1 ; alfo, § 26, 2 ; fo 

fel>r, § 35, a, sentence 4; to 

think—, ed, bad, or omit, § 157, 

1 ; eben, § 26, 2, Note. 
sofa, bad @ofa, Me -d. 
sold, see sell. 
solve, Ibfen, re#. (Ijaben)* 
some, einig ; often omitted; — 

more, nod), § 30, 2 ; — bread, 

ettnad 33rot. 
someone, jentanb. 
something, ettnad; a following 

adjective is written with a cap- 
ital : ettnad ©uted, § 217. 
sometimes, gutoeilen, § 50, 8, Note, 
son, ber @ol)n, bie *e. 
song, ber ©efang', bie H ; bad 2ieb, 

bie -er. 
soon, balb. 
sorry, leib tun, tat, getan (l)aben), 

with dat. ; I am — , ed tut mir 

.leib. 
soul (person), ber SDtoifd), bed 

-en, bie -en ; (spirit), bie ©eele, 

bie -n, 
Spain, (bad) @panten. 
speak, foremen, fpradj, gefyrodjen 

(Ijaben), er foridjt, § 270, 1; 

teben, reg. (Ijaben), § 270, 2; 

to — German, 2)eutfd) fpredjen ; 

to — = to, aureben, reg., sep. (l)a* 

ben), with ace. 
speaker, ber Sfrebner, bie — ♦ 



speech, bie SRebe, bie -n ; to make 
a — , eine SRebe fatten, l)ielt, ge* 
fatten (fyaben); er Ijfilt. 

spend (time), toerbringen, oer* 
brad)te, oerbradjt (l>aben). 

spread, ftd) oerbreiten, reg., insep. 
(Ijaben), 

spring (season), ber grilling, bie 
-e ; (water), bie Ouette, bie -n. 

square, ber *piafe, bie H, § 160, 2, a. 

stage (theatre), bie Sttiljne, bie -n. 

stand, fteljen, ftanb, geftonben (l)a* 
ben), § 221, 1 ; letben, Hit, ge* 
Utten (tyiben), § 221, 2 ; to — 
up, auffte^en, irreg., sep. (fein). 

stay, bleiben, blieb, gebtteben 
(fete). 

still (of time, yet), nod), 

stop, auff)8ren, reg., sep. (Ijaben), 
with ju and infin., § 180, 2 ; (of 
pupils in the class) fteljen 
bleiben, blieb, geblieben (fein). 

store, ber ?aben, bie — and * 

story, bie ©efd)td)te, bie -n; bie 
(Srgfiljlung, bie -en. 

strange, fremb, § 271, 2 ; feltf am, 
§ 271, 1; stranger, noun, ber 
grembe, bed -n, bie -n. 

street, bie @trafje, bie -n ; with 
prop, nouns, § 299. 

strike, fa^lagen, fti^lug, gefdjlagen 
(Ijaben), er fd^lagt. 

strong, stronger, strongest, jtart, 
ftfirfer, jjftrffi, am jlfirffien. 

struck, see strike. 

study, lenten, reg. (Ijaben) ; 
treiben, trieb, getrieben ({jaben) ; 
to do advanced — , to be a stu- 
dent, jhtble'ren, ftubter'te, ftu* 
biert' (Ijaben). 
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subjugate, unterrocr'fcn, unter* 

ftarf, itntcrroor'fcn (fyaben), cr 

untcrrotrft'. . 
succeed, gcUngen, gelang, gc* 

lungcn (fein), with dat., § 180, 

2 ; I — , c8 gcttngt ntir. 
such, fold), fo; had — a good 

time, fo gut amilfiert ; — a good 

man, citt fp guter 9ftamt. 
suddenly, pr6fetid). 
sugar, bcr 3u(fcr, bc« -S. 
suit, bcr Sfagug, bie 3lngugc. 
summer, bcr @ommer, bte — . 
Sunday, bcr @onntag, bic -c. 
sunset, bcr ©on'ncnun'tergang, 

bic ©on'ncmm'tcrgangc. 
sup, $u &bcnb cffcn, ajj, gcgcffcn 

(Ijabcn), cr ifjt. 
supper, ba« Stbcnbeffcn, bic — . 
support, untcrftiit'jcn, reg., insep. 

(ijabcn). 
sure, fitter. 
surrender, ftd) ergeben, crgab fid), 

ftd) ergeben (fyaben), cr crgibt 

sweet, filfj. 

swiftly, fdjnett. 

sword, ba« @d)lt>ert, bic -cr. 



table, bcr £ifd), bic -c. 

tailor, bcr @d)neiber, bic — . 

take, nefraten, • nafjm, genommen 
(fytben), cr nimmt, § 183; 
{of time) bauern, reg. (i>aben), 
§ 183, 1 ; (a train) faljren mit, 
fuljr, gefafyren (fetn), cr fa'ljrt mit 
with dat., § 188, 2; (frip), ma* 
rfjen, reg. (Ijaben), § 183, 3 ; to 
— for, fatten fiir, Ijieft, gefyalten 



(Ijabcn), cr Ijaft fiir with ace. 
§ 183, 4 ; to — out, IjerauSnel)* 
men, irreg., sep. (Ijaben); to — 
part, tcifnelmten, irreg., sep. 
(Ijaben) ; to — place, ftattfinben, 
fanb flatt, ftattgefunben (fjaben); 
to — pains, fid) (dat.), 2Riifye 
geben, gab, gegeben (Ijaben) 
cr gibt ftd) 2Mi)e, § 183, 4, 
Note. 

talk, fpredfen, farad), gefprodjen 
(Ijaben), cr forid&t, § 270, 1; 
reben, reg. (Ijaben), § 270, 2. 

Tannhauser, (bcr) Stannljaufer. 

tavern, ba« SBirtSljauS, bic SBirtS* 
Ijfiufer. 

' tea, bcr %tt, be$ -8, bic -c or bie 
-3. 

teach, tebren, reg. (Ijaben), with 
infin., § 81. 

teacher, bcr Seljrer, bic — ; 
(woman) bic ?el)rcrin, bic -nen. 

tear, reigen, rig, geriffen (Ijaben) ; 
to — up, jerreigen, irreg., insep. 
(Ijaben). 

Tell, (bcr) Sett. 

tell, erja'Ijlen, reg., insep. (Ijabcn), 
§ 28, 1; fagen, reg. (tyaben), 
§ 28, 2 ; with bafcclause, § 191. 

ten, jeljn. 

tennis, baS XenntS, be$ — ♦ 

than, aid, § 83, 1. 

thank, banfen, reg. (Ijabcn), with 
dat. ; — you ! banfe ! 

that, conj.y bag with transposed 
order, § 211, 1 ; demonstrative, 
bcr, bic, baS, § 211, 3, a, or 
jener, § 211, 3, b ; relative, bcr 
or lt>eld)er, § 211, 2, or roaS, 
§ 211, 2, Note ; like — , fo. 
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the, art., ber, tie, bad; correl., 
the . . . the, je . . . befto, § 223. 

theatre, bad Sweater, bic — . 

their, ifyr. 

them, dat., ifjnen; ace., fte, btcfet* 
ben ; with preps., ba(r), § 106, 1. 

themselves, ft<fy. 

then, bann, § 59, 1 ; bamald, § 59, 
2 ; and — , ba, § 17, 1 and § 59, 
8. 

there, bort, § 16, 1 ; ba, § 16, 2 ; 
— is, ed gibt, § 85, 1 or ed tft, 
§ 85, 2 ; omitted, § 85, 2, and 
Note. 

these, see this. 

they, fte ; man, § 67. 

thief, ber 2)teb, bie -e. 

thing, bad 2>tng, bie -e; — s, 
bie @aa)en. 

think, benfen, badjte, gebadjt (f)a* 
ben), of, an, § 41, 1 or Don, § 41 , 
2 ; gtauben, reg. (Ijaben), § 167, 
1, and Note ; nteinen, regr. (l)a* 
ben), § 157, 1 ; ein'fallen, pel eln, 
etngef alien (fein), ed ffillt ein, 
with dat., § 41, 1, Note ; finben, 
fanb, gefunben (Ijaben) or Ijalten 
filr, l)ielt, geljatten (fyaben), er 
\)<xlt fiix with ace., § 157, 3. 

thirty, breifjig. 

this, these, btefer, btefe ; — even- 
ing, Ijeute abenb. 

thither, ijtn, § 149, 1 ; hither and 
— , fjin unb fjer, § 149, 2. 

thorough, tfldjttg ; thoroughly 
convinced, fefl iibergeugt ! 

those, see that ; — are, bad ftnb, 
§ 211, 3, Note, 

though, obtoofyl with transposed 
order. 



thought, see think. 

thousand, taufenb ; — s, bie Zan* 
fenbe. 

three, brei; — times, breimal, 

• * § 60, ST, Note. 

thrive, gebetyen, gebiel), gebtefyen 
(fein). 

throne, ber £fyron, bie -e. 

through, bur a) with ace. ; to look 
— , burdj'feljen, fal> burd), burd)'- 
gefeljen (ljaben). 

till, conj., bid with the transposed 
order; prep., bid, § 107, 1. 

time, bie 3eit, bie -en, § 60, 1 ; 
eine 3ettfang, § 50, 2; a long 
— , fange, § 60, 2, Note ; bad 
3ttat, bie -e, § 60, 3 ; three — s, 
etc., bretmal, § 60, 3, Note; 
sometimes, gutoeUen, § 50, 8, 
Note ; how many times, tote oft, 
§ 50, 3, Note ; what — is it ? 
iuieoiet Uljr, § 50, 4 and § 169, 
2, or h)ie fpftt, § 50, 4 ; to have 
a good — , ftd) (gut) amilfte'ren, 
amiifter'te, amiifiert (Ijaben), 
§ 60, 6. 

tired, mube, of, gen,, § 99, 3, 
Note b. 

to, naa), § 97, 1 ; gu, § 100, 1 ; 
auf, § 120, 3, Note a; gegen, 
§ 110, 2 ; in, § 121 ; with infin., 
ju or urn gu ; — and fro, Ijin 
unb l)er, § 149, 2; sometimes 
dative; sometimes a clause 
after to tell, as in § 32, b, 1 
and c, 2. 

to-day, adv., Ijeute ; adj. (of) — , 
Ijeuttg, Prussia of — , bad 
tjeutige ^reufjen. 

together, gufammem 
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told, see tell. 

to-morrow, ntorgen; for — , auf 

ntorgen; day after — , iiber* 

ntorgen. 
to-night, tyeute abenb. 
too, gu, aud), § 100, 4, Note, 
took, see take. 
top, btc @l>tke ; bie -n ; (o/ a 

mountain), ber ©tyfel, bic — ; 

on — of, auf, § 120, 1. 
toward, gegen with ace., § 110. 
town, bic @tabt, bic H ; down — , 

in bcr or bic @tabt; to — , in 

bic ©tabt. 

train, bcr 3 U & D * e * e * 

translate, iibcrfet'gcn, reg., insep. 

(Ijaben), see also § 154, 2, Note ; 

(in class) to be translated, IjeU 

fan, ijicfj, geljetfcen (Ijaben), § 49, 

2, Note, 
translation, bic Ubcrfcfeung, bic 

_en ; — of the Bible, bic Wbel* 

ftberfefcung, bic -en. 
travel, reifen, reg. (Ijaben or fein), 

§ 167, 1 and 2. 
tree, bcr ©aunt, bic 23a it me. 
tremble, girtern, reg. (fyabeit). 
trip, bic Sftctfc, bic -n. 
true, toaljv ; it's — , groar, aEer* 

bingS, § 274. 
try, toerfucfyen, re^., insep. 0)a* 

ben). 
twelve, 3ft)3lf. 
twenty, gtnangig.' 
twenty-five, fiinf'unbgltmn'glg. 
twice, gtoetmal. 
twist, toerbre'ljen, reg., insep. (\)a* 

ben). 
two, gtoei ; the — , bic betben, 170, 

2, Note. 



nncle, bcr Dnfel, bie — . 
unconscious, ofmmticfytig. 
under, untcr with dat. or acc. % 
§124. 

, understand, toerfleljen, toerftanb, 
toerftonben (Ijaben). 

undertake, unternelj'nten, untcr- 
nafym', unteraont'men (Ijaben), 
cr unterointntr'. 

unhappy, un'gftitfUdj. 

unification, bic (Sinigung, bic -en. 

unite, toereinrtt; united, einig. 

until, conj., bis with the trans- 
posed order; prep., blS, § 107, 
1. 

up, oben (rest); cntpor (motion); 
to bring — , ergiefyen, ergog, cr* 
gogen (Ijaben) ; to keep — , toer* 
forgen, reg., insep. (Ijaben) ; 
to tear — , gerreifjen, gerrifi, ger* 
rtgen (Ijaben). 

upon, atfwith dat. or ace, § 120, 1. 

us, un«. 

used, adj., getobljnt, to, an with 
ace. 

usually, gelDofynlid). 



valley, ba« Xal, bic *er. 

van (Dutch), can ; (German) 

toon. 
Varus, (bcr) Stents. 
vault, bie ©ruft, bie *c. 
very, feljr. 

Vienna, (ba$) SBien. 
village, ba« 2)orf, bic *er. 
visit, ber 33efud}, bie -c; to — , 

befudjen, reg., insep. (Ijaben). 
voice, bie @tlmme, bie -n. 
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yote, ftimmen, reg. (fyxben), for, 
fitr with ace. 

w 

wager, bie SBette, bte -n ; for a 
— , urn bic ©ette, § 111, 2, Note. 

Wagner, (ber) ©agner. 

wait, marten, reg. (Ijaben), for, 
auf, § 8 ; to — on, beblenen, 
reg., insep. (Ijaben). 

waiter, bcr $ellner, bic — . 

walk, to go — ing, or for a — , 
foagieren geljen, gtng, gegangen 
(fete), § 180, 1. 

Walter, (ber) Saltier. 

want, to — to, moUen, roottte, ge* 
rooUt (fjaben), er mta, § 40, 1. 

war, ber $rieg, bie -e. 

warm, roarm. 

Wartburg, bie 2Bartburg. 

was, see be. 

wasn't, see was not. 

watch, bie Ufjr, bie -en, § 169, 1. 

waterfall, ber SGBafferfatt, bie 2Baf* 
ferfftlie. 

way, ber ©eg, bie -e, § 249, 1 ; 
bie ©eife, bie -n, § 249, 2 ; in 
this — , auf btefe ©eife ; by — 
of, fiber, § 123, 2, Note. 

we, mir ; man, § 57. 

weather, baS ^Better, bie — . 

week, bie SBodje, bie -en. 

Weinsberg, (bad) SBeinSberg. 

welcome, you're — , bitte, § 15, 1, 
b, Note. 

well, noun, ber $3runnen, bie — ; 
adv., gut, § 234, 1 ; nun, § 234, 
2 ; adj., too!)I, § 206, 1, and 
§ 234, 3 ; see also § 88, Note ; 
— known, befannt. 



went, see go. 

were, see be. 

west, adj., roeftfUfy. 

what, fca«, roefdj, § 210; — kind 
of, roa« filr (ein), § 210 ; — for, 
roarum, roofilr ;- morauf (mar- 
ten); — of, moron (benfen), 
§ 41, 1 ; — is your name ? 2Bte 
^eigen @ie ? § 49, 2 ; — time, 
mietotel Uf)r, § 60, 4. 

whatever, ma« and), § 257, 2. 

when, afe, § 84, 1 ; menn, § 84, 2 ; 
mann, § 84, 3. 

whenever, menn, § 84, 2. 

where, mo ; roof)in (whither). 

wherever, mo aud). 

whether, ob with the transposed 
order. 

which, rel., ber, roefdjer, § 209; 
interrog., meldjer, § 209 ; with 
preps., mo(r), § 106, 2. 

while, tufiljrenb with the trans- 
posed order ; bet, § 95, 2. 

whisper, fCHftern, reg. (Ijaben). 

who, rel., ber, meldjer, § 208 ; in- 
terrog., melcfyer, roer, § 208. 

whole, gang. 

whom, see who. 

why, marum ; ja, § 200; 2. 

wide, breit (not melt, far). 

widow, bte 28itroe, bie -n ; grass 
— , bie ©troljmitme. 

wild, roilb ; to be — about, fcfymfir* 
men filr, reg. (fyaben), § 109, 2. 

will, ber Sitte, bed -n« ; against 
my — , mlber metnen SBiffen; 
verb (future), merben, § 69, 1 ; 
(wish), mollen, § 40, 1, and 
§ 69, 3. 

William, (ber) SBityefau 



win 
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youth 



win, intrans., ftegen, reg. (Ijaben), 
§ 27 ; trans., to — over, geroin* 
nen, geroann, geroonnen (fya* 
ben). 

window, ba8 genjier, bic — . 

winter, ber SBUtter, bic — . 

wish, roiinfdfjen, reg. (J)aben),§40, 
2 ; with phrase or clause, § 191, 
1 ; ttoKen, roolite, gelvollt (tya* 
b<n) f er totll, § 40, 1. 

with, nut, § 96 ; bet, § 95, 2 and 8. 

without, of)ne, with ace. ; with 
infin., § 181 ; with clause, § 190. 

woman, bie grau, bie -en ; (po- 
etic), ba« SBeib, bie -er; the 
women of Weinsberg, bie 2Bei* 
ber turn 83ein«berg. 

won, see win. 

wonderful, munbertooll ; more — , 
§ 218, 3. 

won't, see will not. 

wood, (forest), ber 28atb, bie "er; 
(for fire), ba« §ofc$, bie *er. 

word, ba« SBort, bie SBorter (sep- 
arate words, as in ba$ SSorter* 
bud), dictionary), or bie 28orte 
(connected discourse). 

work, bie Arbeit, bte -en (labor) ; 
\ml% SBerf, bie -e (the results of 
labor, as a book, statue, etc. ) ; 
to — , arbeiten, reg. (ljaben). 



Worms, (baS) SBormS. 

would, roiirbe, roolite; see also 

subj., §254. 
wreath, ber $ranj, bie fl e; to 

crown with . a — , befrangen, 

reg., insep. (Ijaben). 
write, ftffreiben, fdjrteb, gefd)rteben 

(fyaben). 
writing, bie @d)rtft, bie -tn* 
written, see write. 
wrong, falfd), un'ridjttg, 
wrote, see write. 



year, ba« 3al)r, bte -e ; for 
jaljreiang. 

yes, ja, jarooljt ; answering a neg- 
ative, bod), § 237, 1. 

yesterday, gejtern; a following 
noun is written small as an ad- 
verb : —evening, geftern abenb. 

yet, (time), nod); (adversative), 
bod). 

you, ©tc (formal) ; bu (inti- 
mate) ; man, § 57. 

young, younger, youngest, jung, 
jiinger, am jiingfietu 

your, 3tyr, betn. 

yourself, ftd), § 196, 1; (@ie) 
felbft § 196, 2. 

youth, bte 3ugenb. 
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Aachen 
burial place of Charlemagne, 

§ 65 ; of Otto HI, § 65. 
Cathedral, picture of, page 30. • 
Coronation chair, picture of, page 

49. 

Abbreviations 
German partiality to, § 365. 
list of, § 365. 

Ablative of "attendant circum- 
stance," rendered by Bet, 
§95,2. 

Abstract nouns, § 307. 

Accent 
correct German accent, see Pro- 
nunciation. 
in inseparable verbs, § 132. 
in sentences, § 342. 

Accusative 
in expressions of time 
in einc 3ettlang, § 50, 2. 
to translate for in for years, § 5. 
with $er, § 4, Note, 
with adverbs batyer and entfong, 

§ 247, 1. 
with prepositions, § 104, §§ 106- 
112; § 117, §§ 119-125. 
figurative use, § 117, 1. 
regular use, § 104. 
to show motion toward, § 117. 
to show mental motion toward, 
§ 119, 2. 
with fefcett ftdj to show place 
where, § 18, 2- I 
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with t>or, § 125, 1. 
with certain verbs 

anreben, § 270, 2, Note. 

bitten, § 15, 1. 

bitten urn, § 15, 1, a. 

benfen an, § 41, 1. 

fragen, § 15, 2 ; § 15, 2 6, Note a. 

in idiom, eS gtbt, §85, 1. 

gfouben (of things), § 157, 1, 
Note b. 

glauben an, § 157, 1, Note c. 

fagen, § 28, 2. 

fudjett, § 7. 

foremen, § 270, 1, Note. 

toarten auf, § 8. 

fcergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 

gugeben, § 232, 2. 

Active Voice 
man with active instead of Eng- 
lish passive, § 204, 1, Note, 
passive infinitive active in Ger- 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 
Adjectives 
as nouns, capitalization of, § 217 ; 
§219, 1; after etoaS and 
nid)t«, § 217. 
comparison of, § 218. 
of long words, § 218, 3. 
superlative with ant, § 218, 1. 
superlative with ouf, § 218, 2. 
difference between English and 
German, § 215. 
with personal pronoun, § 219, 1. 
untranslatable adjectives, 

§219,2. 
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Adjectives— Continued 

inflection of, § 216. 

predicate adjectives never in- 
flected, § 216. 
adverbial superlative, § 218, 1. 

with genitive, § 99, 3, Note 6. 
Adverbs 

adjectives used for, except in 
superlative, § 218, 1. 

superlative with am, § 218, 1 ; 
with oaf, § 218, 2. 

compounded, to express time, 
§ 5, Note ; to express manner, 
compounded of adjectives 
and toetfe, § 249, 2. 

independent, as fyitt unb $er, 
§ 149, 2. 

numeral, § 50, 3, Note. 

position in sentence, § 47 ; see 
also Word Order, 
Affirmatives 

bod) in answer to negative, § 237, 1. 
repetition of question, § 237, 2, 
Note. 

\a, § 200. 

Appositlves, § 99, 3, a. 
Arminius, Latin name for $er» 
ntonn. 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz (1769-1860), 
§230. 
quoted, § 109, 2; § 196, 2, Note; 

§ 246, 2 ; § 269, 2, Note, 
picture of, page 207. 
Art g'alleries of Germany, 

§ 152, c. 
Article, the definite, § 29, 3. 
Asia Minor, German trade in, 

§289. 
Augustus, Roman Emperor, § 1. 
Austria 
Habsburg rulers of, § 133; § 148; 
§168. 



in Seven Years' War, § 220. 

rivalry with Prussia for leader- 
ship, § 267. 

expelled from Germany, § 277 and 
§278. 
Auxiliary 

emphatic, do, by simple verb, 
§ 77, 2, Note. 

simple future, toerben, § 69, 1 and 
4, a ; desire, fcotten, § 69, 3 ; 
intention, § 69, 4, 6 ; obliga- 
tion, fottcn, § 69, 2 and § 69, 4, 
6, c ; substitutes for, § 228, 1. 

used with all transitives, all re- 
flexives, all modals and all 
impersonate (except three), 
§ 164 and § 165; used with 
certain intransitives, indicat- 
ing verbal action, § 167, 2; 
with any intransitive when 
used transitively, § 167, 2, 
Note; with certain verbs 
(inseparable) when used fig- 
uratively, § 154, 2. 

of mode, see Molah. 

of passive voice, toerben, § 204. 

position of 
in simple sentence, § 2. 
in compound sentence, § 23. 
for emphasis, § 23, 1. 

repetition of, in English, ren- 
dered by md)t or nid)t toa^r, 
§ 237, 2, Note, 

fetn, use of, with certain intrans- 
itives, impersonate, fetn and 
Metben, § 166 ; with follow and 
meet, § 166, Note ; with cer- 
tain intransitives indicating 
the goal of the act, § 167, 1. 

foUen, to express obligation, § 69, 
2 ; § 69, 4, 6, c ; to be avoided 
for simple futurity, § 228, 1. 
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Auxiliary — Continued 
tootten, to express desire, § 69, 3 ; 
to be avoided as future auxil- 
iary, § 228, 1. 

Bad Relchenhall, picture of Bar- 
barossa sculpture at, page 70. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685- 
1750), composer, § 245. 

Baedeker, guide book to Ger- 
many, § 282. 

Barbarossa, see Frederick I, of 
Hohenstaufen. 

Barmen-Elberfeld, picture of the 
Hanging Railway in, page 
230 

Baumbach, Rudolf (1841-1905), 
§230. 
quoted, § 166, c; § 204, 2. 

$e», § 135. 

Beethoven, Ludwigrvan (1770- 
1827) 

anecdote of Goethe and — . § 240. 

sketch of, § 245, § 251, c. 

picture of, page 188. 

Benediz, Roderick (1811-1873) 
quoted, § 261, 2. 

Berlin, capital of German Empire 
industrial center of Europe, § 290. 
picture of $Keid)6tag6geb<iube 
(House of Parliament) in, 
Frontispiece ; statue of 
Great Elector, page 149; 
Frederick the Great, page 169. 

Bern, Verona, Italy (not Bern, 
Switzerland), capital of The- 
odoric the Great, § 22, § 24. 

Bible, translation of New Testa- 
ment by Luther, § 153. 
quoted, §6, 2; §15, 2,a; §43, 1; 
§69, 2; §77, 2; §85, 2; 



§107, 2; §112; §124; § 132 
§149,1; §172, 1, a; §180,2 
§ 197, 2; § 198, c; § 208 
§216; § 217; § 222, 2; §232, 
1; §258,2; §268,1. 

Bismarck, Count Otto von 
(1815-1898) 

anecdote of, § 277; § 285. 

work for Germany, § 277 and 
§278. 

quoted, § 13; § 75, 3; § 77, 1; 
§ 150, 1; § 150,4; § 219, 1; 
§222,3; §244. 

picture of statue in front of Par- 
liament Building, Frontis- 
piece ; as a student, page 214 ; 
picture from a photograph, 
page 217. 

Blankenburg", picture of ruined 
castle at, page 44. 

Bflrne, Ludwifir (1786-1837) 
quoted, § 140, 2. 

Brandenburg, see Brandenburg- 
Prussia. 

Brandenburg-Prussia [Brand- 
enburg " mark " (frontier) 
against Slays in 10th cen- 
tury; in 1150, first "mar- 
grave"; 1415, bought from 
Emperor by Hohenzollerns, 
who become Electors; 1618, 
Elector inherits Duchy of 
Prussia — hence Branden- 
burg-Prussia], §188; §192; 
§ 199, c; 1648, acquisition 
of Pomerania, § 192 ; elector 
becomes King (1701), § 192; 
[thenceforward Prussia,"] 
1748, acquisition of Silesia, 
§ 220; 1772-1795, Poland, 
§ 220. For later history, see 
Prussia, 
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Bremen, picture of the " Roland " 
at, page 57. 

Bryce, James, quoted, § 93. 

Burger, Gottfried August 
(1747-1821) 
quoted, §28, 1; §95,2 

Capitalization 
of adjectives as nouns, and after 

enva* and ntdjtS, § 217. 
of names of streets, § 299. 

Case, see Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative. 

Castles, pictures of, pages 8, 44, 53, 
74, 77, 82, 84, 87, 124, 143, 163. 

Catholics, in 1618, § 182. 

Chamisso, Adelbert von (1781- 
1838) 
quoted, § 125, 2 ; § 140, 1 ; § 170, 1 ; 
§ 183, 4. 
Charlemagne, Statl ber <$rof?e 
(reigned, 768-814) 
anecdote of , § 36 ; § 45, c. 
as ruler, § 38. 

division of his empire, § 56. 
picture of, from painting by Al- 
brecht Durer, page 24. 
Charles the Great, see Charle- 
magne. 
Charles V 
anecdote of, § 163; sketch of, 
§ 168, § 175, c; death of, 
§176. 
picture of, from painting by- 
Titian, page 131. 
Classics, the German, § 236, c ; see 
also Literature. 

Clauses 
always periodic, § 23, 1. 
English verbals translated by, 
§189, land 2; §190; §191. 



indirect discourse, § 242. 

order of verbs in, § 13; § 23; § 73k 

1 and 2. 
used after fragen oh, § 15, 2, a. 

Coblentz, picture of monument to 
William I, page 219. 

Coburg, picture of the castle, page 
143. 

Cognates, § 348 ; § 350, Note ; § 352 ; 
§364. 

Collective nouns, § 304, 2, a. 

Cologne, portrait of Queen Luise 
in, page 197. 

Colosseum, § 12. 

Commerce 
of Hanseatic League, § 74 ; of 
modern Germany, § 290. 

Common prefixes (that is, sep- 
arable and inseparable) 

as separable, § 154, 1 ; as insepa- 
rable, § 154, 2. 

illustrations of use, § 154, 2, Note. 

Comparatives, see Comparison. 

Comparison 
use of al«, § 83, 1 ; fo, § 26, 1 ; 

tote, § 83, 1. 
je — befto, § 223. 
of adjectives, see Adjectives. 
of adverbs, see Adverbs. 

Composers, musical, of Germany, 
§245. 

Composition of Words, see 

Words. 

Compound -words, § 310; adjec- 
tives, § 312; nouns, § 311; 
verbs, § 313; Latin deriva- 
tives, § 314. See also Words, 
Composition of, Part II, Chap- 
ter II. 

Concessives, § 274. 
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Concrete nouns, § 306. 

Conditional Mode 

contrasted with English, § 255. 
formation and use of, § 254. 
inversion of conditional in Ger- 
man, § 255, 1 ; of comparative 
conditional, § 255, 2. 
substitution of past subjunctive, 
§ 254, Note. 
Conjunctions 
coordinating, but, after, § 43, 1 ; 

fonbern, § 43, 2. 
correlatives, § 83, 1. 
subordinating, § 13; with past, 
al«, § 83, 1, § 84, 1 ; with pres- 
ent and future, fcemt, § 84, 2 ; 
tote with present, § 83, 1 ; ba, 
§17,3; that, § 211, 1. 
Conrad 
the Franconian (reigned 911-918), 

§ 54, § 61, c. 
the Hohenstaufen (reigned 1138- 
1152), §91; § 102, c. 
Conradin, § 82. 

Contrasts, § 29, 2 ; § 43, 1, Note. 
Consonants, see Pronunciation. 
Conversation 
bemt in questions, § 33. 
use of inseparable verbs in, § 132. 
rare uses in, berjenige, § 29, 1, 
Note ; participles, § 178 ; toim* 
fd)en, § 40, 2. 

Correspondence, International, 
for pupils, § 293, Note. See 
also Letter- Writing. 

Courts, establishment in Prussia 
by Frederick II, § 205. 

Cranach, Lucas (also Kranach), 
painter of Luther's portrait, 
page 127. 

Crusades, § 48. 



Dach, Simon (1605-1659), quoted, 
§ 76, 3. 

Dahn, Felix (1834-1912), quoted, 
§ 19, 2 ; § 150, 2, c, Note. 

Dative case 

with certain prepositions, § 92, 
§§94-100; §117, §§119-125; 
after ftfcen, § 18, 1 ; to show 
place where, § 117; with bor 
(ago), § 4. 
after certain verbs 

fcefe^lett, § 197, 2. 

begegnen, § 166, Note. 

befte^en auf or auS, § 269, 1 and 2. 

benfen bon, § 41, 2. 

emfatfen, § 41, 1, Note, § 231, 2. 

fragen nad), § 15, 2, b. 

jtd) fiird)ten bor, § 25. 

gfauben (with persons), § 157, 
1, Note a. 

tyelfen, § 39, 1. 

fagen, § 15, 2, 6, Note a ; § 28, 2. 

bergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 

Demonstratives 
the one, § 29, 1 ; that, those, 

§ 211, 3. 
to show contrast, jener, § 211, 

3,6. 

Denmark, in Thirty Years' War, 
§ 182; defeated by Prussia, 
§278. 

Dependent clauses, see Clauses. 

Dependent order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Derivation, see Words, Composi- 
tion of. 
®eutfd), origin of the word, § 354. 

Dialects, attempts to unite, 
§ 159, c. 
See German Language, Part II, 
Chapter IV. 
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Xietvid) fcott ©ern (Theodoric the 
Great, died 526), §22, §24, 
§ 32, c ; decline of his king- 
dom, § 38 ; legends of, § 48 ; 
see also Theodoric the Great. 
Digraphs, § 325. 
Diminutives, § 306, 1. 
Diphthongs, § 323. 
different from English, §323; 

§324. 
at (et), §323,1. 
ail, § 323, 2. 
eii (ait), § 323, 3. 

Discourse, direct, tense of, re- 
tained in German in indirect, 
§243. 
indirect, § 241 ; § 242 ; § 243. 

Duden, Konrad, authority on 
German spelling, § 356. 

Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1528), citi- 
zen of Nuremberg, § 116. 

sketch of, § 144; patronized by 
the Kaiser, § 148. 

picture of, from painting by him- 
self, page 114. 

picture of his house in Nurem- 
berg, page 117. 

painting of Charlemagne by, 
page 24. 

Eichendorff, Joseph von (1788- 
1857), § 230. 
quoted, §99, 1; §121. 

Eisenach, see Wartburg. 

Elector, the Great (ber ©wfje 
#urfurft), see Frederick Will- 
iam of Brandenburg. 
picture of statue in Berlin, page 
149. 

Electors, seven (later nine) rulers 
who chose the German Em- 
perors, § 192. 



<Sm>, § 136, 2, Note. 

Emphasis 
in sentence, see Word Order. 
ja,§200,2; bod), §237, 2. 
change of tense for, § 229, 2, 
Note b. 

Emphatic form of verb 
rendered in German by simple, 
verb, § 77, 2, Note; § 227, 1. 

Empire, the (in full, " Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Na- 
tion," 800-1806), §38; §56; 
§61,c; §67; §74; §82; §93; 
§133; §148; §163; §168. 

the new German Empire, § 277 ; 
§278; 282. 

See also Germany and German 
Empire. 

Engel, Karl, quoted, § 190. 

England, ally of Frederick the 
Great, §214; §220. 

<Snk, § 136. 

fc, § 137. 

@S, in eS gtbt and e* tft, § 85, 2. 
as grammatical subject of other 

verbs, § 85, 2, Note, 
in e8 geH § 206, 1. 

Exclamations, see § 366. 

Factitive, there, in t« gt&t, § 85, 1; 
e« tft, § 85, 2; distinguished 
from ba, and bort, § 16. 

Fallersleben, Hoffmann von 
(1798-1874), §230. 
quoted, § 100, 4, Note; § 185, 
1, a. 

Ferdinand I (reigned 1556-1564), 
Holy Roman Emperor of the 
Habsburg line, successor to 
Charles V, §163; §168. 
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Ferdinand III (reigned 1637-1657) , 
Holy Roman Emperor, grand- 
nephew of Charles V, § 182. 

Feuchtersleben, Ernst von 
(1806-1849), quoted, § 222, 5. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas 
(1804r-1872), quoted, § 210. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762- 
1814), § 285. 

Folksongs (©off SKeber) , quoted, 
§ 81; § 117 ; § 180, 1, Note. 

Fouque\ Friedrich Karl Hein- 
rlch, Freiberr de la Motte 
(1777-1843), quoted, § 147, 1; 
§ 195, 1. 

France 
in Thirty Years' War, § 182; in 
Seven Years' War, § 220; in 
Napoleonic Wars, § 252; 
§ 256; in' Franco-Prussian 
War, § 277, § 278. 

Franks, conquests of, §24; §38; 

§48. 
Frankfort, parliament of, § 265; 

§ 267 ; § 273, c. 
picture of St. Paul's Church at, 

page 205. 
Frederick I, " Barharossa " 

(reigned 1152-1190) 
Emperor of the Hohenstaufen 

line, §80; §82; § 86, c. 
contemporary sculpture of, page 

70. 
idealized figure of, at Kyffhauser, 

page 67. 
Frederick II, grandson of Bar- 

barossa, Emperor (1212-1250), 

§ 105, § 118. 
Frederick I, King in Prussia 

(1701-1713), (elector, 1686- 

1701), § 192. 



Frederick II, the Great, King of 
Prussia (1740-1786) ' 

descent from the " Great Elector," 
§192. 

establishment of Berlin courts 
(windmill legend), § 203. 

sketch of life and work, § 205. 

life in Potsdam, § 213, c. 

admiration for George Washing- 
ton, § 214. 

military operations of, § 220. 

great popularity, § 205 ; § 225, c. 

descendants of, § 256; § 267; 
§282. 

picture of palace at Potsdam 
(Sans Souci), page 163. 

picture of statue in Berlin, page 
169. 

Frederick III, German Emperor 
and King of Prussia (reigned 
99 days, 1888), „Unfer jJMV 
§ 282 (called "the third" 
because he was the third 
King Frederick of Prussia. 
There was an Emperor Fred- 
erick m of the "Holy Ro- 
man Empire," 1440-1493.). 

Frederick William, "the Great 
Elector" (bcr grofce tfurfurft), 
Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke of Prussia (1640-1688), 
§188; §192; §199,c; §220. 

descendants of, § 192. 

picture of statue in Berlin, p. 149. 

Frederick William I, King of 
Prussia (1713-1740), „@olba* 
tenfomg," father of Frederick 
the Great, § 192. 

Frederick William II, King of 
Prussia, nephew and succes- 
sor of Frederick the Great 
(1786-1797) , § 265. 
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Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia (1797-1840), husband 
of Queen Luise; patron of 
art and of learning, § 256; 
§267. 

Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia (1840-1861), offered 
imperial crown, § 265; re- 
fuses, § 267 ; death, § 278. 

Free cities Oi the Empire, § 74. 

Freiligrath, Hermann Ferdi- 
nand (1810-1876), quoted, 
§19,2; 5 271,2. 

Freytag, Gustav (1816-1895), 
§230. 
quoted, §15, 1, 6; §41, 2; § 47; 
§55; §69,2; §75,2; §84,3; 
§99,2; §149,2; §150,3; §157, 
3; §171,1; §183,4; §206,1; 
§207,Note; §232,2; §234,1; 
§260; §266,2; §269,2. 

Future tense, see Tense. 

Galleries, of art, in Germany, 
§152, c; §144. 

@e*, § 138. 

Geibel, Emmanuel (1815-1884), 
§ 230; quoted, § 50, 3, Note 
a. 

Gellert, Christian Furchtegott 
(1715-1775), quoted, § 138; 
§165. 

Gender, § 207, Note. 

Genitive, special use of, § 99, 3, 
Note b. 

German Empire 
restoration of the Roman Em- 
pire in the west as the 
German Empire, by Charle- 
magne (800 a.d.), § 38. 



revived by Otto I, as " the Holy 

Roman Empire of the German 

nation," § 56. 
decline of, § 67. 
glory revived by the Hohenstau- 

fen line, § 82. 
condition in the Middle Ages, § 93. 
under the Habsburg family, § 133, 

§148. 
importance under Charles V, 

§168. 
weakened by division, § 163, § 168, 

and by religious war, § 182. 
title of " Holy Roman Emperor " 

abandoned 1806, § 256. 
crown of proposed new German 

Empire offered to King of 

Prussia and refused, § 265 ; 

§267. 
proclamation of the new German 

Empire (1871), § 277; § 278; 

§282. 
See also Germany. 

©cmtanen, technical German name 
for the " early Germans," § 3. 

Germania, the Roman province, 
§14. 
of Tacitus, § 14. 

Germanicus, Roman general, § 3. 

German language 
abbreviations in, § 365. 
colloquialisms ($Ultag«beutfd», 

§366. 
development of, as shown in 

Lord's Prayer, §§ 357-562. 
historical sketch of, §§ 345-362. 
Indo-European, the parent 
language, § 345; drawing of, 
page 279. 
first sound shift, § 346. 
Grimm's law of, § 346, § 347, 
§348. 
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German language — Continued 

Gothic, oldest known Ger- 

' man, § 349; Lord's 

Prayer, § 357. 

second sound shift, § 350. 

High and Low German and 

English, § 350, Note, 

§351. 
Grimm's law of, § 352. 

High German, § 353. 
Old High (750-1100 A.D.) 
writings in, § 354. 
Lord's Prayer in, § 358 ; 
§359. 
Middle High (1100-1350) 
writings in, § 355. 
Rudolph of Habsburg's 

influence, § 133. 
Lord's Prayer in, § 360. 
New High (1534-present) 
(after transition pe- 
riod, 1350-1534) 
Lord's Prayer in, § 361, 

§362. 
modern German, § 356. 
influences upon 
Rudolph of Habsburg, § 133, 
§355; the Reformation and 
Printing, § 356 ; Maximilian, 
§ 155; § 159, c; Luther, § 155; 
§159, c; §356. 
name „beutfd)," § 354. 
official orthography, Duden, 

§356. 
See also Composition of Words, 
Pronunciation. 
Germans, the early, §3; §12; 
§14; §20, c. 

Germany 
appreciation of German classics 

in, § 236, c. 
artistic centre of, in Middle Ages 
(Nuremberg), § 118. 



cities of Middle Ages, § 72 ; " free 

cities," § 74. 
growth of national feeling in 
nineteenth century, § 267. 

history of, in Roman times, § 1 ; 
§ 3; province " Germania," 
§ 14 ; under the Goths, Lom- 
bards and Franks, § 38 ; em- 
pire of Charlemagne, § 38; 
work of Henry the Fowler, 
§ 56; empire of Otto the 
Great, § 56; decline, § 67; 
§ 82 ; glory of Hohenstaufen, 
§82; under the "robber 
barons," § 93; under the 
Habsburgs, § 133; § 148; 
failure of Maximilian to mod- 
ernize Germany, § 148; union 
with Spain, § 163; abdication 
of Charles V, §168; suc- 
cessors of Charles V, § 182 ; 
Thirty Years' War, § 176 ; 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
§182; the "Great Elector," 
§ 188 ; § 192 ; under Frederick 
the Great, see Frederick II 
of Prussia;. Seven Years' 
War, 220; Queen Luise, 
§ 252 ; § 256 ; the Napoleonic 
period, § 256 ; growth of na- 
tional feeling, §267; Frank- 
fort Parliament, § 265 ; § 267 ; 
founding of the new German 
Empire, §277; §278; §282. 

invention of printing in, § 131; 
§133. 

literature of, § 230. 

musicians of, § 245. 

national flower of, § 252. 

parliament (first elected) of, 
§265; §267. 

science in, §285; §286. 

trade of, §289; §290. 
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Gerstacker, Friedrich (1816- 
1872), quoted, § 8; § 17, 3; 
§76,1; §77, 2, Note; §111, 
3; § 122; §229, 2; §246, 3: 
§ 257, 1. 

Goethe, Johann Wolf gang von 
(174&-1832) 

anecdotes of — and Beethoven, 
§ 240 ; of — and Schiller, § 226. 

place in literature, § 230. 

picture of hust in Weimar Li- 
brary, page 195. 
of house in Weimar, page 181. 
of statue " Dichterpaar," page 
177. 

quoted, § 7; § 19, 1; § 26, 1; § 30, 
2 ; § 41, 1, Note ; § 58, 3, Note 
6; §68,3; §75,1; §81; §83, 
2; § 99,3, Note 6; § 100, 1; 
§ 108; § 119, 1; § 120, 3; 
§123,1; §132; §147,2; §156; 
§157,2; §167,2; § 178, Note 
6; §189, 2; § 197, 1; §211, 
3,6; §216; §218,1; §228,1; 
§ 247, 1; § 254; § 255, 1; 
§ 258, 1 ; § 271, 1. 

Goslar, picture of Palace of Ger- 
man Emperors, page 53. 

Gothic, earliest known German 
language, §§ 347-352. 
Lord's Prayer in, § 357. 

Goths, East, see Ostrogoths ; West, 
see Visigoths. 

Great Elector, see Frederick Will- 
iam. 

Grillparzer, Franz (1791-1872), 
dramatist, quoted, § 29, 1; 
§ 58, 3, Note c; § 169, 1; 
§ 195, 2. 

Grimm, Jakob (1785-1863), phi- 
lologist, § 285. 



adoption of term "umlaut," 
§ 322 ; discoverer of Grimm's 
Law, §§ 346-352. 

Grimm, Wilhelm (1786-1859) 

Grimm Brothers (bic ©ebriiber 
©rimm), Jakob and Wil- 
helm 
quoted, § 23, 1; § 42, 2; § 50, 3; 
§ 170, 2, Note a; § 248, 2, a. 

Grtlxx, Anastasius, pseudonym 
for Anton Alexander, Graf 
von Auersperg (1806-1876), 
quoted, § 18, 1. 

Gutenberg, Johann (1400-1468) 
inventor of printing, § 131; § 133; 

§ 143, c. 
picture of statue in Mayence; 

page 105. 

$aben 
as auxiliary, see Auxiliary. 
used with re<$t, to be right, § 172, 
1,6. 

Habsburg (less correctly, Haps- 
burg), the ruling line of the 
Holy Roman Empire during 
most of the period 1273- 
1740. [Descendants through 
female line (Maria Theresa), 
German Emperors, 1745-1806 ; 
emperors of Austria, 1806 to 
present time.] 
founding of, § 133; fortunes of, 
§ 148; under Charles V and 
descendants, § 163; § 168. 

Halle, picture of the " Roland " at, 
page 61. 

Hamburg, picture of the harbor 
of, page 228. 

Hamburg- America, line of 
steamships, § 289. 
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Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685- 
1759); German composer, 
§245. 

Hansa, see Hanseatic League. 
Hanseatic League, § 74. 

Hauff, Wilhelm (1802-1827), 
quoted, § 119, 2. 

^auptmann, Gerhart (1862—), 
§ 230; quoted, §29, 1; §40, 
1; §49, 1; § 76, 1; §85, 1; 
§95, 3; § 135, 2; § 136, 2; 
§157, 1; §172, 1, 6; §242. 

Haydn, Johann Michael (1732- 
1809), German composer, 
§245. 

Hebbel, Friedrich (1813-1863), 
German dramatist, § 230; 
quoted,' § 9; §17, 2; §58, 3; 
§76,2;§170,2,N6te6; §209; 
§266,2; §270,2. 

Efegel, Georgr Wilhelm Fried- 
rich (1770-1831), German 
philosopher, § 285. 

Heine, Heinrlch (1799-1856), 
German poet, § 230; quoted, 
§2,2; §16, 1; § 58, 1; §76, 
3, Note; §94,1; §98,1; §99, 
3, Note a; § 227, 1; § 269, 1. 

Heinrlch der Vogler, see Henry 
the Fowler. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig 
Ferdinand von (1821-1894), 
German scientist, § 285. 

Henry the Fowler (reigned 919- 
936); "King of Germany," 
§54; §56; §61, c; "Builder 
of Cities, ,, § 74; picture of his 
tomb, page 39; one of his cas- 
tles, page 44. 



Herder, Johann Gottfried (1744- 
1803), quoted, § 97, 1; §110, 
2; §218,1. 

Hermann the Liberator, § 1; 
§ 3 ; picture of monument to, 
page 2. 

Hermann, Count of Thuringia, 
§103. 

Hermannsschlacht (battle), in 
Teutoburger Forest, § 1. 

Heyse, Paul (1830 )y § 230 

quoted, § 6, 1; § 13; § 25 
§33; §39,1; §51,1; §59,2 
§68,2; §84,2, a; §88; §110 
1; §111,2; §135,1; §150,2,6 
§ 196, 1; § 211, 2; § 231, 2 
§248,1. 

High German, see German Lan- 
guage. 

Hildegund, the betrothed of Ro- 
land, § 46. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von (1836- 

); quoted, § 2, 2; § 16, 

2; §50,2,Note; §84,1; §139; 
§ 185, 1, 6; § 197, 2, Note; 
§211,2, Note; §222,4; §228, 
2, Note; §257,2; §266,1. 

Hohenstauf en line of emperors 
(reigned 113&-1254), § 82; 
§105. 
See also Frederick I and II, and 
the German Empire. 

Hohenzollern line, § 192. See 
individual names below. 

(a) Electors of Brandenburg 
(1415-1701), § 188, § 192; see 
Great Elector. 

(b) Kings of Prussia (1701-1871), 
§ 192; §205; § 220; § 256; 
§267; §278. 
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Hohenzollern line — Continued. 
Frederick I (1688), 1701-1713. 
Frederick William 1, 1713-1740. 
Frederick II, the Great, 1740- 

1786. 
Frederick William II, 1786- 

1797. 
Frederick William III (Queen 

Luise), 1797-1840. 
Frederick William IV, 1840- 

1861. 
(c) German Emperors and Kings 

of Prussia (1871 ), § 278; 

§281; §282. 
William I (1861), 1871-1888. 
Frederick III, 1888. 
William II, 1888 . 

Holderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) , 
quoted, § 84, 2, 6. 

Holy Roman Empire (962-1806), 
see German Umpire. 

Hungarians, repulsed by Ger- 
mans, § 56. 

Imperative sentence 
inverted order in, § 2. 
use of boc$ in, § 77, 2, Note ; of ja, 
§200,1. 

Imperfect, see Tense, imperfect. 
Imperial chancery, § 155. 

Impersonate, " there is," § 85, 1 
and 2; " they say," § 57. 
See also Verbs. 

Indefinite article, negative, § 9. 

Indefinite pronouns, see Pro- 
nouns. 

Indicative Mode 
contrasted with subjunctive, 
§ 241 ; special use in indirect 
discourse, § 244. 



Indirect discourse 
rule for use of, § 242 ; tenses of, 
§243. 

Indo-European language, par- 
ent of German, §345; see 
German language. 

drawing of, page 279. 
Industry, growth of, in German 

Empire, § 290. 
Infinitives 

after laffen, § 68, 4, Note. 

after o$ne and anftatt, § 181. 

omission of $u, § 180, 1 ; use of 
ju, § 180, 2. 

order of, in sentence with modals, 
§66. 

passive in English, active in Ger- 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 

translations of English infinitive 
into German, § 191, 1 ; of 
German infinitive into Eng- 
lish (verbals), § 180. 

M two infinitives," with modals, 
§ 73, 1 ; without modals, § 81. 
Inflection of adjectives, § 216. 
Inseparable prefixes 

discussion of, § 132 ; meanings of, 
§ 134; be*, § 135; ent* (em^), 
§136; er*, §137; ge*, §138; 
im>, § 139; t>er*, § 140; jer*, 
§141. 

for prefixes that are both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, see 
Common prefixes. 

Interjections, see § 366. 

International correspondence 

for pupils, § 293, Note. 

• 

Interrogative pronouns, who, 
§208; which, §209; what, 
§ 210; what kind of, § 210. 
sentences, inverted order in, § 2; 
use of hxmn in, § 84, 3. 
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?s of, 



see 



man 



of 



re 
>i 



Intransitive verbs 
with $aben, § 166 ; with fein, § 166 ; 
in German become transitive ' in 

English, § 166, Note, 
with $aben or fein, § 167, 1 and 2. 

Introduction, forms of, § 171, 
2, Note. 

Inverted order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Italy, under the Ostrogoths, § 24; 
under Charlemagne, § 38 ; un- 
der the Ottos, § 66 ; quarrels 
. of the emperors with, § 67; 
§ 82; change of policy to- 
ward, § 133. • 

Kaiser Karl der Grosse, see 

Charlemagne. 
Kaiser Karl V, see Charles V. 

Kaiser Maximilian, see Maxi- 
milian. 

Kaisers, see German Empire. 

Kant, Imanuel (1724-1804), § 286. 

Keller, Gottfried (1815-1890), 

§ 230; quoted, § 6, 2; § 88, 

Note; § 111, 1; § 173, 3; 

§ 184, 2 ; § 193, 3. 
Kerner, Andreas Justinus (1786- 

1862), § 230; quoted, § 119, 3. 
Kiel, picture of canal at, page 231. 
Kleist, Heinrich von (1777- 

1811), §230; quoted, §30, 1, 

Note; §193,2. 

Klopstock, Frledrich Gott- 
fried (1724-1803) 
quoted, § 181. 
influence on language, § 322. 

Koberger, Anton, printer, § 131; 
§ 143, c. 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910), § 285. 



Konrad, see Conrad. 

Konradin (Oonradin), the last of 
the Hohenstaufen line, § 82. 

KSrner, Theodor (1791-1813), 
§ 230; quoted, §42, 3; §96; 
§ 147, 1. 

Kranach (Cranach), Lucas, 
German painter of Luther's 
portrait, page 127. 

Kriemhilde, § 22. 

Kyffhauser, legend of, § 80. 
picture of monument to William 
I at, page 66. 
of Barbarossa statue at, p. 67. 

Latin 

language of courts in the Middle 

Ages, § 105. 
derivation of German words 

from, § 314. 

Legends 
See Barbarossa, Dietrich von 
Bern, Roland, Hildegund, 
and Siegfried. 

Lenau, pseudonym for Nikolaus 
Niembsch von Strehlenau 
(1802-1850), quoted, § 265, 2. 

Leasing, Gotthold Ephraixn 
(1729-1781), § 230 ; quoted, § 4 ; 
§23,1; §33; §43, 1, Note; 
§49, 2, Note; §68,4; §77,2, 
Note; §97,2; §113,2; §149, 
2, Note; §172, 2; §184, 1; 
§200,1; §211,3, a; §218,3; 
§ 234, 2, § 237, 2, Note ; 
§263,6. 

Letter-Writing, Part n, Chapter I 
general rule for, § 293. 
examples of 

business, page 241. 

friendly, page 238. 
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Letter-Writing — Continued 
intimate, page 236. 
exchange of letters between Ger- 
man and American pupils, 
§ 293, Note, 
proper forms to use in 
the date, § 294 ; address, § 295 ; 
the close, § 296; the envelope, 
§ 298 ; address of sender, &&> 
fertber, § 298 ; rules for names 
of streets, § 299. 
summary, § 297. 

Lichtenberg, Georg Christoph 
(1742-1799), quoted, § 83, 1 ; 
§254. 

Liliencron Detlev von (1844- 
1909), quoted, § 50, 4; § 169, 
2; §231,1. 

Liszt, Franz (1811-1886), § 245. 

Literature, German 
periods of, § 23Q. 
popularity of classics, § 236, c. 

Logau, Friedrich von (1604- 
1655), quoted, § 47, 1 ; § 135, 
3; §156. 

Lombards, § 24. 

Lord's Prayer, in German, § 356- 
§362. 

Low German, see German lan- 
guage. 

Luise, or Louise, Queen of 

Prussia, 
story of, § 252. 
work for Prussia, § 256; § 264, 

c. 
picture of portrait in Cologne, 

page 197. 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546) 
anecdote of, § 153 ; influence on 
the German language, § 133; 
§ 155; 159, c; §353; §356; 



translations of the New 
Testament, § 153; § 355. 

picture of Luther's room at Wart- 
burg Castle, page 121 ; of 
the court at the Wartburg, 
showing location of Luther's 
room, § 124. 

painting of Luther by Lucas 
Kranach, page 127. 

Mastersingers, § 116 ; § 118. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany 
(1493-1519), grandfather of 
Charles V ; § 168 ; influence on 
the German language ; § 148 ; 
§ 155 ; § 159, c. 

Mayence, statue of John Guten- 
berg and the Cathedral at, 
page 105. 

Measure, expressions of, § 99, 3, 
Note a. 

Mendelssohn, Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy (180&- 
1847), §245. 

Middle Ages 
growth of the towns in, § 74. 
history of Germany during, see 

Germany. 
language of, see German, Middle 

High. 
mastersingers of, § 118. 
minstrel poets of, § 103 ; § 105. 
Nuremberg in, § 116; § 118. 
robber barons of, § 93, 
" Roland," symbol of civic liberty 

in, § 72; § 74. 

Middle High German 

discussion of, see German, Mid- 
dle High. 

language of the Minnesingers, 
§ 105; of Mastersingers, 
§ 116 ; § 118. 
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Mlanesingers, § 103; § 105. 
2Rtfo § 139. 

Modals, in simple tenses, § 66 ; in 
compound tenses alone, § 73 ; 
with other verbs, § 73, 1 ; in 
dependent order, § 73, 2. 

German and English compared, 
§ 66, Note. 

subjunctive, § 266. 

Mode, see Conditional, Impera- 
tive, Indicative, Subjunctive. 

Mohammedans (Moors), driven 
out by Franks, § 48. 

Moltke, Graf Hellmuth Karl 
Bernhard von (1800-1891) 

chief of staff of the German army, 
§282. 

picture of, page 222. 

quoted, § 180, 1. 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903), 
§ 285 ; picture of, page 226. 

M6rike, Bduard (1804-1875), 
§230; quoted, § 170, 2. 

Motion, direction of 
away from the speaker (fytn), § 18, 

2; § 149, 1; toward the 

speaker (fyer), § 149, 1. 
definite purpose or no motion, ju, 

§ 100, 1. 
difficulty with $tn and tyer, § 149, 

2, Note, 
prepositions showing motion or 

place where, § 117. 
toward or to a place (nad)), § 97, 1. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadous 
(1756-1791), §245. 

Mtiller, Wilhelm (1794-1827), 
quoted, § 100, 2; § 125, 1; 
§ 180, 1. 

Music of Germany, § 245. 



Narrative, use of imperfect tense 
in, § 23, 1 ; § 229, 1. 

National flower of Germany, 
§252. 

Negatives 
bod) in answer to, § 237, 1. 
fein, § 9. 
md)t toatyr, for repetition of, 

§ 237, 2, Note. 
no<$,§62; §248,2, a. 
position of xwfyt, see Word Order. 
Netherlands, part of "the Em- 
pire " under Charles V, § 168. 
Neuter gender, § 207, Note. 
Verbs, see Verbs, intransi- 
tive. 

New Testament, translated by 
Luther, §153; § 159, c. 

Nominative, with e$ tft, § 85, 2. 

Normal order of sentence, see 
Word Order. 

North German Lloyd, line of 
steamships, § 289. 

North Germans 

accent of, § 316. 

in Franco-Prussian War, § 277. 
Nouns 

abstract, § 307. 

collective, § 304, 2, a. 

concrete, § 306. 

derivation from verb roots, § 302. 

Novalis, pseudonym for Friedrich 
von Hardenberg (1772-1801), 
quoted, § 136, 2, Note. 

Nuremberg (SKiirnfcerg), § 116; 
§ 118. 
home of Durer, § 144; of Hans 
Sachs, § 116; of Koberger, 
§ 131 ; § 143, c. 
influence on printing, § 131. 
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Nuremberg- — Continued 
picture of the river Pegnltz and 

the walls of, page 92. 
picture of the Woman's Gate 

($rauentor) at, page 100. 
statue of Hans Sachs at, page 97. 
house of Albrecht Diirer, page 117. 

Numeral adverbs, see Adverbs. 

Objects, order of, see Word Order. 

Order of sentence, see Word 
Orders 

Orthography, authority on Ger- 
man, Duden, § 356; names of 
streets, § 299. 

Ostrogoths, § 24. 

Otto I, the Great (936^973), re- 
storer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, §66; §61, c; §67. 

Otto III (983-1002), anecdote of, 
§ 65; sketch of, § 67; 71, c. 
decline of Empire, after, § 82. 

Parliament at Frankfort, § 265 ; 
§ 267 ; picture of meeting 
place, page 205; of members, 
Arndt, page 207; Uhland, 
page 211. 

Particles 
atterbing*, § 274 ; benn, § 33 ; bod), 
§237; ja, §200; noc$, §62; 
f$ott, § 128 ; iifcer^aupt, § 160; 
toofcl, §88; $nxtr,§274. 

Participles 
present 
used to translate English verbal 
in ing, § 178 ; in English 
rendered in German by infini- 
tive, § 180, § 181 ; by clause, 
§ 189 ; by German past par- 
ticiple (came running, fdm 



gefoufen), § 180, 1, Note ; ob- 
ject required, § 296, Note; 
English progressive, § 178, 
Note 6; §227,1. 
past, § 178, Note a. 
of inseparable verbs, § 132 ; 
order of in sentence, § 23 ; 
prefix ge* in, § 138 ; used to 
translate English verbal, 
came running, § 180, 1, 
Note. 

Passive Voice, formation and 
peculiarities of, in German, 
§ 204; use of *on to tell the 
agent, §99, 2; §204; per- 
sonal passive, § 204, 1 ; Eng- 
lish passive infinitive, active 
in German, § 204, 2, Note ; the 
impersonal passive, § 204, 2 ; 
German substitutes for (man 
with the active), § 204, 1, 
Note. 

Past Participle, see Participles. 

Past Tense, see Tense. 

$au(6Eir($e, at Frankfort, picture 
of, page 205. 

Peace of Westphalia, § 182. 

Pegnltz, river, § 116; picture of, 
page 92. 

Perfect Tenses, see Tense. 

Person, capitalization of second 
person pronouns in letter- 
writing, § 296, Note. 

Personal pronouns, see Pro- 
nouns, 

Philip, son of Charles V, § 163. 

Phrases 
after bitten, § 15, 1, b ; after to 

command, § 191, 1. 
concessive, § 274. 
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Phrases — Continued 
order of, § 47 ; § 92, Note, 
participial phrase becomes clause 

in German, § 189, 1. 
position of ttidjt in, § 37. 
van $u with an infinitive phrase, 

§ 197, 2, Note. 

Platt-Deutsch, § 360, Note. 

Pluperfect Tense, see Tense. 

Plural 

with ba«, § 211, 3, b, Note ; e£, 
§85,2. 

Poland, annexation of part of, to 
Brandenburg, Prussia, § 220. 

Pomerania ($ommern), won by 
the " Great Elector," § 192. 

Position, "place where" 
greater exactness of German in 
expressing, § 206, 2. 

Potential 
form of the conditional, §254; 
of the subjunctive, § 253, c. 

Potsdam, § 203; § 213, c. 
picture of the windmill at, page 
159; of the palace, Sans 
Souci, page 163. 

Predicate, adjective, §216; am 
with the superlative, § 218, 1 ; 
order in, § 37, Note ; see also 
Word Order. 

Prefixes 
general, § 304; era*, § 304, 1; ge*, 
§ 304, 2, a and b; tmf?», § 304, 
3; tin*, §304,4; itr*, §304,5. 
verbal 
separable, see Separable pre- 
fixes. 
inseparable, see Inseparable 

prefixes. 
common, see Common pre- 
fixes. 



Prepositions 
with accusative, § 104 ; § 106- 
§ 112; accusative or dative, 
§117; §§ 11&-125; with da- 
tive, § 92; §§ 94-100; with 
inanimate objects, ba(r), § 106, 
1; fto(r), § 106, 2; with the 
genitive, § 99, 3, Note b. 

Present participles, see Parti- 
ciples. 

Present tense, see Tense. 

Preterit (Imperfect), see Tense. 

Printing, invention of, § 131 ; 
§133; §143, c. 

Progressive form of verb, ren- 
dered by present, § 178, Note 
b; §227,1. 

Pronouns 
capitalization in letter-writing, 

§ 296, Note, 
demonstratives, § 29, 1, and Note ; 

§211,3; other, §30. 
impersonal, bad, 211, 3, b, Note ; 

e«, § 85. 
indefinite, § 29, § 30. 
order of pronominal objects, 

§55. 
personal, ber, § 211, 3, a. 
use of adjectives with, § 219, 

1. 
congruence of it, § 207. 
reflexive, § 196, 1. 
relative (conjunctive), 
not to be omitted in German, 
§29,1; §208; §209; §211,2. 
regular relatives, who, § 208 ; 
that, § 211, 2 ; that referring 
to neuters, § 211, 2, Note; 
compound (he who), §208; 
indefinite compound (that 
which) . § 210. 
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Pronunciation 
accent 
the best German, § 315, § 316. 
authority on, § 316, Note ; § 343, 

footnote, 
in sentence, § 342. 
assimilation, § 343. 
consonants 
identical, § 331, 1 and 2; equiv- 
alent, § 332. 
dissimilar, § 333; d), § 334; g, 
§336; I §336; v, § 337, 1 and 
2. 
quantity of, § 339; § 340. 
difficulties of, § 317. 
digraphs, § 325. 
diphthongs, § 323, § 324. 
glottal catch, §§ 326-330. 
syllable bearers, § 338. 
pitch, § 341. 
sentence accent, § 342. 
syllable stress, §§ 338-341. 

Proper names, of streets, § 299. 

Protestant Reformation, in- 
fluence on German language, 
§133; gains of, § 182. 

Proverbs (@prid)toorter), quoted, 
§19,1; §26,1; §30,1; §37 
§50, 3,Note; §50,5; §69,3 
§ 113, 2; § 119, 3, Note; § 140 
2; §147,2; §147,3; §154,2 
§ 157, 1; § 194, 1; § 249, 2 
§255,2; §259,1; §260,Note 

Prussia, kings of, §192; § 256 
§ 267; § 278; § 282; establish- 
ment of courts, § 205 ; gains 
of territory, § 220; in the 
Napoleonic era, § 256; ri- 
valry with Austria for leader- 
ship of German states, § 267; 
wars for primacy in Ger- 
many, § 278. 



Pure vowels, characteristic of 
German, § 318. 

Quantity of consonants, § 338- 
§340; see also Pronunciation. 

Quantity of vowels, §§ 320-322; 
see also Pronunciation. 

Quedllnburg, picture of burial 
place of Henry the Fowler at, 
page 39. 

Queen Louise, see Lui&e, Queen 
of Prussia. 

Questions 
answer to negative, § 237, 1 ; bemt, 

in, § 33. 
See Interrogative pronouns and 

sentences. 

Ramler, Karl Wilhelm (died 
}798) ; quoted, § 92; § 104. 

Ravenna, capital of Theodoric, 
§ 24; picture of Theodoric's 
tomb at, page 15. 

Reflexive verbs, see Verbs. 

Regenstein, picture of, page 44. 

Reichenhall, sculpture of Barba- 
rossa at, page 70. 

Reichstagrsgebaude (House of 
Parliament), picture of, Fron- 
tispiece. 

Relative (Conjunctive) pro-, 
nouns, see Pronouns. . 

Richter, Johann Paul Fried- 
rich, commonly called Jean 
Paul (1763-1825), quoted, 
§223. 

Robert, Ludwig (1778-1832) ; 
quoted, § 58, 3, Note a. 

Roentgen, Wilhelm (1845 ), 

§ 285; picture of, page 224. 
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Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, 
§ 46; § 48; § 53, c; as symbol 
of civic liberty in Middle 
Ages, see Rolandsaule. 

Roland's Arch, § 46; picture of, 
page 33. 

Rolandsaule, symbol of civic free- 
dom ; § 72 ; § 74 ; picture of 
Roland at Bremen, page 57; 
at Halle, page 61. 

Romans 
in Germany, § 1 ; § 3 ; § 14. 
picture of remains of palace at 
Trier (Treves), page 8; of 
Porta Nigra, page 13. 

Romantic school of German 
literature, § 230. 

Roncesvalles, important battle in 
medieval legends, § 48. 

Rosegger, Peter (1843 ), 

quoted, § 51, 2; § 68, 4; § 173, 
2; §207. 

Rotbart, see Frederick II, Barba- 
rossa. 

Rothenburg, picture of, page 139. 

Rtickert, Friedrich (1788-1866), 
§ 230; quoted, § 94, 2; § 113, 
1;§ 117,1; §211,1. 

Rudelsburg, statue of Bismarck 
at > page 214. 

Rudolph of Habsburgr, emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1273-1291), influence on the 
German language, § 133; 
§355; death of , § 148. 

Russia, in Seven Years' War, 
§220. 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), "Mas- 
tersinger," § 116; picture of 
statue in Nuremberg, page 97. 



®ttngertrieg at the Wartburg 
(Singers' Contest), § 103; 
§ 105; § 115, c. 

Sans Souci, picture of mill at, 
page 159; of palace, page 163. 

Saxon, line of German kings and 
emperors, § 56. 

Scheffel, Josef Viktor von (1826 
-1886), § 230; quoted, § 140, 3. 

Schenkendorf, Max von (1783- 
1817), quoted, § 253, c. 

Schiller, Friedrich Christoph 
(1759-1805) 
account of, § 230. 
anecdote of — and Goethe, § 226. 
picture of statue of the „2>td)ter* 
paar," page 177. 
of bust of Schiller in 
Weimar Library, page 
184. 
quoted, § 5; § 15, 1, a; § 26, 2; 
§27; §41,1; §49,2; §58,2; 
§68, 1; §85,2; §97,3; §100, 
3; §107,1; § 132 ; § 150, 2, c, 
Note ; § 167, 1 ; § 183, 3; § 185, 
2; §211, 3, 6, Note; §218,1; 
§ 228, 2; § 234, 3;'§ 237, 1; 
§243; §249,1; §253, d;§ 257, 
1, Note; §270, 2, Note. 

Schlegrel, August Wilhelm von 
(1767-1845), § 230; quoted, 
§ 157, 1, Note c. 

Schlegrel, Friedrich von (1772- 
1829), § 230; quoted, § 95, 1; 
§98,2. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788- 
1860), §285. 

Schubert, Franz (1797-1828), 
§245. 

Schumann, Robert (1810-1856), 
§245. 
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Schwab, Gustav (1792-1850) , 
quoted, § 270, 1. 

Science, German superiority in, 
§ 285, § 286. 

Script, illustrations of, pages 236; 
238; 241. 

€5etn 
as auxiliary, see Auxiliary. 
more exact use of , .than in English, 

§206. 
use of ft$ fceftnben and eS ge$t or 

of fetn with the dative, § 206, 

1. 
" place where " demands specific 

term, § 206, 2, and Note, 
with ba«, § 211, 3, b, Note. 

Sequence of tenses, § 243. 

Seven Years' War, § 220. 

Siegfried, § 22; § 32, c. 

Silesia, won by Prussia from 
Austria, § 220. 

Singular with plural verb, § 85, 
2; §211, 3, 6, Note. 

South America, German trade 
in, § 289. 

South 'Germans in Franco- 
Prussian War, § 277. 

Spain, crusades against Moors in, 
§48. 
part of "the Empire/' §163; 
separated from, § 168. 

Steamship lines, § 289. 

Storm, Theodor (1817-1888), 
§230. 
quoted, §9; §18, 2; § 28, 2 
§42,1; §50,2; §57; §69,1 
§109,1; §123,1; §137; §171 
2; §183, 1; §206,2, Note 
§219, 2; §222, 1; §247, 2 
§ 261, 1. 



Streets, names of, § 299. 

Students of German Univer. 
sities, §285. 

Subject 

accusative with infinitive he- 
comes German clause, § 191, 1. 

grammatical, „e£," § 85, 2, and 
Note. 

place in sentence, § 2. 
Subjunctive 

conditional mode with subjunc- 
tive of toerben, § 254 and 
Note. See Conditional. 

distinguished from indicative, 
§241. 

divisions 

(a) of indirect discourse (de- 
pendent), § 242, § 243. 

(b) unreal (contrary to fact), 
§253. 

(a) hortative, § 253, a. 
(6) optative, § 253, b. 

(c) potential, § 253, c. 

(d) contrary to fact, § 253, d. 
special uses of 

"should like," " could have," 

§ 266, 1 and 2. 
past for conditional, § 254, Note, 
pluperfect, § 266, 2. 
Subordinating conjunctions, 

see Conjunctions. 
Substantive adjectives, § 217. 
Sudermann, Hermann (1857 

), § 230; quoted, § 49, 1 ; 

§ 59, 1; § 157, 1, Note a; 
§204, 1; § 246, 4. 
Suffixes 
formation of nouns 
concrete, *<§en, 4etn, *er, An, 

*lmg, § 306. 
abstract, *e, *et, «(eit^ *fcit, «f$aft, 
*ung, § 307. 
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Suffixes— Continued 
formation of adjectives 
*bar, *en, »^aft f 4$, 4\$, Aid), *fam, 
§308. 
formation of verbs 
*en, *ern, 4eren, 4gen, § 309. 

Superlative, see Comparison, 

Sweden, in Thirty Years' War, 
§ 182; in Seven Years' War, 
§220. 

Syllable stress, see under Pro- 
nunciation, 

Tacitus, Roman historian, § 12 ; 

§14. 
Tense 
present 
used in German for the future, 
§ 228, 1 ; for the progressive 
and emphatic forms, § 227, 1 ; 
§ 228; with fityott for the per- 
fect, § 228, 2; in indirect dis- 
course, §243; use of ftenn 
with, § 84, 2. 
past (preterit, imperfect) 
in connected narrative, § 229, 1 ; 
change from perfect to past, 
§ 229, 2, Note a ; past to per- 
fect, § 229, 2, Note b ; with 
fc$on for past perfect (pluper- 
fect), § 228, 2, Note; for pro- 
gressive and emphatic forms, 
§ 178, Note b ; § 227, 1 ; use of 
att with, § 84, 1. 
future 
general rule, § 69, 4, a, 6, c. 
simple auxiliary, ftertoen, § 69, 1 
and 4, a ; to express desire, 
# tooflen, §69, 3; intention, 

§ 69, 4, 6; obligation (fotten), 
§ 69, 2 ; § 69, 4, & and c. 
substitute for, § 228, 1. 



perfect 
general rule for use in German, 
§ 229, 2 ; change to past, 
§ 229, 2, Note a ; for empha- 
sis, § 229, 2, Note b ; German 
present with fd?on for English 
perfect, § 228, 2. 
pluperfect 
German past with fctyon for 
English, § 228, 2, Note, 
subjunctive, § 266, 2. 
Teutoburger Forest, § 1 ; § 3. 
picture of monument in, page 2. 

Theodoric the Great, § 22 ; § 24 ; 
§ 38; see also Dietrich von 
Bern; picture of tomb at 
Ravenna, page 15. 

There, adverb, § 16, 1 and 2; 
"factitive," § 16; e« gt&t, 
§85,1; e«ift,§85,2. 

Thirty Years' War, § 176; § 182; 
§ 187, c. 

Thoma, Ludwigr, quoted, § So, 1, 
Note; § 206, 2; § 221, 2; 
§246,4. 

Thurlngria (2$uringen), § 103. 

Thusnelda, wife of Hermann, § 3. 

Tieck, Ludwigr, (1773-1853), 

§230; quoted, § 120, 2. 
Time 

accusative of , § 5 ; § 50, 2. 

adverbs of, § 5, Note. 

duration of, § 50, 1 and 2. 

extent of , § 5 ; § 98, 2. 

particular point of , § 50, 3 ; § 98, 1. 

telling time (of day), § 50, 4; 
§ 169, 2. 

Titles, §295; §298. 
Tours, battle of, § 48. 
Towns, growth of, in Middle Ages, 
§ 72, § 74. 
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Trade, growth in German Empire, 
§ 289; § 290. 

Transitive verbs, see Verbs. 

Transposed order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Trier (Treves) , Roman remains at, 
§14. 
picture of Roman palace at, page 
& 

of the Porta Nigra (Black 
Gate), page 13. 

Two infinitives, § 73, 1 and 2; 
§81. 

Uhland, Ludwig (1787-1862), 
§230. 
picture of, page 211. 
quoted, § 15, 2, b ; § 29, 3; § 40, 2; 
§47; §99, 3; §100, 4; §119, 
3; §141; §147, 3;§160,2,a; 
§ 154, 2; §173, 1; §196, 2; 
m §218,2; §234,2, Note. 

Ulfilas, translator of the Bible into 
Gothic, §349; §357. 

Umlaut 

derivation of, § 322 ; sounds of, 
§ 322, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

used with suffixes, »d)en, *Iem, 
§ 306, 1 ; *er, § 306, 2, b ; 4tng, 
§306, 4, d; *, § 307, 1, b. 

Universities, discipline in, § 285. 

Varus, Roman general, § 1. 
#er*, § 140. 

Verbals 

English verbal in ing 
1. When not participial modi- 
fier 
(a) as clauses, when in 
phrase of time or cause, 
§ 189, 1 ; or the object of a 



preposition, § 189, 2; or 
when the verbal after with- 
out or instead of is modified 
by possessive, § 190. 

(b) as infinitives 
omission of $u, § 180, 1 ; use 

of ju, § 180, 2. 
verbals after instead of or 
without, if unmodified, 
§ 181. 

2. When participial modifiers 
(a) present participles, § 178. 
(6) past participles, § 178. 

Note a. 

(c) predicate verbal, came 
running, § 180, 1, Note. 

3. Progressive form, § 178, Note 

b; §227, 1. 
verbal nouns, § 304, 2. 
Verbs 
transitive 
with tyoben, § 165; § 167, 2, and 
Note ; follow and meet intran- 
sitive in German, § 166, Note, 
use of be* to make transitives, 
§ 135, 3. 
intransitive (neuter) 

with $aben, § 165; with fetn, 
§ 166; with $aben or fetn, 
§ 167, 1 and 2. 
begegnen and folgen, § 166, Note, 
separable, see Separable prefixes. 
inseparable, see Inseparable pre- 
fixes. 
common, see Common prefixes. 
impersonal 
with tyaben, § 165; exceptions, 

§166. 
e« gtfct, § 85, 1. 

impersonal passive, § 204, 2. 
reflexive 
with $aben, § 165. 
ficf> befinben, § 206, 1. 
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Verbs — Continued 
emphatic form, § 77, 2, Note; 

§ 227, 1. 
progressive form, § 178, Note b ; 

§227,1. 

Verona (Bern), capital of The- 
odoric, §22; §24. 

Vienna, Beethoven and Goethe in, 
§240. 

Visigoths, Bishop Ulfilas of, § 349. 
Voice, see Active and Passive, 

Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751- 

1826), quoted, § 217. 
Vowels, see Pronunciation. 

Wagner, Richard (1813-1883), 
§ 245; picture of, page 190. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, 
§ 103; § 105. 

Wartburg Castle at Eisenhach, 
§103; Luther at, § 153. 
picture of the castle, page 87. 

of the inner court, page 

124. 
of Luther's room, page 121. 
of the Singers' Hall in the 
castle, page 84. 

Washington, George, admired 
by Frederick II, § 214. 

Weber, Karl Maria von (1786- 
1826), §245. 

Weibertreu, fortress, see Weins- 

berg. 
Weimar 

. picture of Goethe in library at, 
page 195. 
of Goethe's Garden in, 

page 181. 
of „2)u$ter£aar," page 177. 
of Schiller in library at, 
page 184. 



Welnsberg, siege of, § 91 ; § 93. 
pictures of fortress, pages 74 and 

79. 
the octagonal tower at, page 82. 

SSerben, see Auxiliaries. 

Werder, Karl, quoted, § 248, 
2,6. 

Westphalia, Peace of (1648), 
§ 182. 

Wieland, Christoph Martin 
(1733-1813) , quoted, § 120, 3, 
Note& ; § 157, 1, Note 6 ; § 206, 
1; §233,2. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von (1845- 
1909), § 230; quoted, § 4, 
Note; §29,2; §39,2; §120, 
1; §123,2; §128,1; §136,1; 
§ 150, 2, c; § 160; § 166, c, 
Note; §169, 2, Note; §173,4; 
§ 191, 1; § 200, 2; § 204, 2, 
Note; §206,2; §221,1; §233, 
1; §237,2; §246,1; §246,4, 
Note; §262; §268,2. 

William I, German Emperor and 
King of Prussia (1871-1888) 
(King, 1861-1871) 

anecdote of Kornblumen, § 252; 
of Heldengreis, § 281. 

appoints Bismarck prime minis- 
ter, §277; §278. 

historical sketch of, § 278 ; § 282. 

later years of, § 281 ; § 282. 

picture of monument at KyfF- 
hauser, page 65. 
at Coblentz, page 219. 

William II (born, 1859, crowned, 
1888), present emperor, § 282. 

Windmill, legend of the, at Sans 
Souci, § 203. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
§105. 
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Wolzogren, Henrietta, Frei- 
frau von (174&-1788), 
quoted, § 183, 2. 

Word composition 
German rich in compound words, 

§300. 
roots, § 301. 
Ablaut (Hntaut, 3nkut, gutfaut), 

§ 301 and Note, 
derivation of nouns from verbs, 
§ 302, § 303. 
prefixes 
verbal 
See Separable, Inseparable, 
and Common. 
general 
er$*, § 304, 1; ge*, § 304, 2; 
nu>, § 304, 3; Utt*, 304, 4; 
ur*, § 304, 5. 
suffixes, §§ 305-309, see also Suf- 
fixes. 
compound words, § 310; German 
partiality to, § 300. 
adjectives, § 312. 
nouns, § 311. 
verbs, § 313. 
derivation through the Latin, 
§ 314. 

Word formation, see Word com- 
position. 

Word Order 

normal 
emphatic position in German 

sentences, § 37, Note, 
position of 
adverbs, § 47; § 47, 1; ad- 
verbial phrases, § 47. 
infinitives wit-h modals, § 66; 
" two infinitives," § 73, 1. 



ntdjt, modifying the whole, 

§ 37 ; special word, § 37, 1. 
objects, direct and indirect, 
§ 55; for emphasis, § 55, 
Note, 
prepositional phrases, § 47 ; 

§ 92, Note, 
separable prefixes, § 147, 1 

and 3. 
special subjunctive, § 266, 2. 
verbals as participles, § 178, 
and Note a. 
inverted 
general rule for, § 2 ; after sub- 
ordinate clause, § 2, 2. 
German partiality to, § 2, 1. 
omission of e£ in impersonal 

passive, § 204, 2. 
inversion of conditional, § 255, 
1 and 2. 
transposed 
in simple tenses, § 14 ; in com- 
pound, § 23. 
after ba, § 17, 3. 
omission of e$ in impersonal 

passive, § 204, 2. 
of modals, §73, 2; of "two 

infinitives," § 73, 2. 
of special subjunctive (fytttte), 
§266,2. 

£ev* f § 141. 

Zschokke, Heinrich (1771-1848) 
quoted, §17, 1; §43, 2; §66; 
§ 178, Note a; § 194, 2; § 204, 
1, Note; §229,1. 

omitted after certain verbs, § 180, 

1 ; with modals, § 66. 
not omitted, § 180, 2. 
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A German Grammar for Beginners 



By Paul V. Bacon. Revised Edition. i2mo, cloth, 448 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

THIS book introduces easy reading from the first, along with 
the usual drill in grammar. The object is to stimulate in- 
terest, to economize vocabulary, and to give unity to the first 
year work. Distinguishing features of the Grammar are : 

I. Complete stories, full of interest, connected with the gram- 
matical exercises and using the same words. The first is about 
the school, the second about the home, and so many cognates are 
used that reading may be begun as soon as the alphabet is learned. 

II. Systematic drill on grammar, each topic being treated in 
a group of five lessons. The language of the rules is simple. 

III. Every fifth lesson is a review, and in addition three com- 
plete lessons are devoted to a review of the first half of the book 
and seven to the whole book. 

IV. Attractive material for memorizing. Each lesson begins 
with a proverb, idiom, or short poem, from Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, RUckert, SchefFel, or Muller. 

Elements of German 

By PAUL V. BACON. 121110, cloth, 352 pages. Price, $ijoo. 

THIS book follows the order of presentation used in the German 
Grammar, but it is briefer and simpler and does not begin 
with the stories. 

I. The Syntax is stated in the clearest possible way. 

II. The Vocabulary consists of nothing but common, e very-day 
words, most of which, especially at the beginning, are cognates. 

III. An immense amount of attractive material for memorizing 
is contained in the book. 

IV. The Appendices offer (1) a complete list of strong verbs, 
(2) complete tables of forms, (3) a careful treatment of pronuncia- 
tion, supplemented by drawings, and (4) a chapter on the deriva- 
tion of words. 
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Allyn and Bacon's Series of German Texts 

THIS is the most attractive and convenient series of German 
texts on the market. Each book contains complete notes and 
vocabulary, together with exercises for retranslation into Ger- 
man. These exercises are based on the text and afford excellent 

« 

material for review as well as practice in composition. The prices 
will seem reasonable when the general excellence is considered. 
The following volumes are now ready : — 

GRIECHISCHE HEROENGESCHICHTEN. 

By Barthold Georg Niebuhr. Edited by George E. Merkley. 
i6mo, cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

MARCHER. 

By Jakob and Wilhelm Grim m . Edited by George E. Merkley. 
i6mo, cloth, 140 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

L'ARRABBIATA. 

By Paul Heyse. Edited by Paul V. Bacon. i6mo, cloth, 126 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

.HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. 

By Wilhelmine von Hillern. Edited by J. B. E. Jonas, of Brown 
University, Providence, R.I. i6mo, cloth, 150 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

ttJMENSEE. 

By Theodore Storm. Edited by E. A. Whitenack, State Normal 
School, River Falls, Wis. i6mo, cloth, 116 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

germelshAusen. 

By Friedrich Gerstacker. Edited by R. A. VON Minckwitz. 
i6mo, cloth, 122 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 

By Friedrich von Schiller. Edited by Professor C F. Raddatz, 
of the Baltimore City College. i6mo, cloth, 147 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
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Allyn and Bacon's German Texts — Continued 



DIE JOURNALISTEN. 

By Gustav Freytag. Edited by EDWARD Manlky, of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago. i6mo, cloth, 372 pages. Price, 60 cents. 



DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG and DAS WIRTSHAUS ZU CRANSAC. 

By Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke. Edited by Edward 
MANLEY.^of the Englewood High School, Chicago. i6mo, cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 



DER SCHWIEGERSOHN. 

By Rudolf Baumbach. Edited by W. W. Florer and E. H. 
Lauer, of Ann Arbor, Mich. i6mo, cloth, 262 pages. Price, 60 cents. 



DAS EDLE BLUT and DER LETZTE. 

By Ernst von Wildenbruch. Edited by W. W. Florer, of Ann 
Arbor. Mich., and M. R. Shelly. i6mo, cloth, 238 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 



LEBENSERINNERUNGEN. 

By Carl Schurz. Edited by Edward Manley, of the Englewood 
High School, Chicago. i2mo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, #1.00. 

The only American edition of these remarkable memoirs. 

WILHELM TELL. 

By Friedrich von Schiller. Edited by Professor Carl 
SCHLENKER, of the University of Minnesota. i2mo, cloth, 463 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. 

NO pains have been spared to make this the most useful and 
attractive high school edition of Wilhelm Tell now on the 
market. It is no exaggeration to say that it has all the desir- 
able features of other editions together with many distinctively 
its own. 
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Im Vaterland : A Reader for Pupils in their First or 
Second Year of German 

By Paul V. Bacon. X2mo, cloth, 430 pages. Price $1.25. 

«npO give the American student a better understanding and 
1 appreciation of Germany and the Germans; to furnish him 
with an adequate vocabulary of colloquial idioms ; to point out 
and explain differences between German and American customs ; 
in short, to. broaden and deepen the American's knowledge and 
love of the German language, music, poetry, and people ; these 
are the aims of Im Vaterland" 

Distinctive features of this remarkable book are : 

I. Dialogues on thirty-six different subjects (such as the Ger- 
man Empire, The Imperial Family, In School, At a Store, Berlin 
University, The Army, The Hotel, In a Theatre, At a Station, In 
a Train, etc.). These give the pupil a knowledge of German 
customs and prepare him for appreciative and intelligent travel in 
Germany. 

II. Illustrations from photographs of German scenes, build- 
ings, paintings, churches, and castles. Besides forty-nine of 
these illustrations there are six maps, including a two-page 
colored map of the German Empire. 

III. Songs, with music arranged for high school pupils. 
There are twenty-seven characteristic German songs from sixteen 
different composers. 

IV. Poems — thirty-six of them — ranging from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century, especially adapted for memorizing. 

V. Notes on all idioms and grammatical difficulties. They 
serve also to supplement the text. For example, they contain a 
complete list of the German States, an outline of a gymnasial 
course of study, biographies of the authors mentioned in the 
book, and kindred matters. 

VI. Composition exercises on eacfy chapter of the dialogues. 

VII. A vocabulary made with unusual care, and including all 
the idioms used in the book. 

VIII. A full, practical index of persons and of topics. 
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